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By Mental Philosophy is understood a scientific classifica- 
tion of the almost infinitely diversified phenomena of the human 
mind, reducing them by the Baconian method to their general 
laws. Some have denied to such classification the name of 
philosophy. In the last century the author of the work 
entitled Ancient Metaphysics pronounced such philosophy to 
be no philosophy at all, but mere natural history ; and more 
recently it has been affirmed, that a Baconian classification 
results in nothing but a “shallow empiricism,” a “ superficial 
phenomenology,” a mere putting together of like appearances 
in artificial parcels, which “no better merits the name of 
philosophy or metaphysics, than the work of a gardener, when 
he folds his carrot seeds in a brown paper, and his cucumber 
seeds in a yellow one.” ‘This, however, is a grossly false 
representation ; all the real science that now exists, respecting 
actual matter or actual mind, consists wholly of just such 
generalization and classification, and in no other way will any 
real science ever be formed, unless the very powers of the 
human mind are themselves altered. 

The laws of mind, as those of matter, must be ascertained 
by induction from observed facts. ‘The student must care- 
fully notice his own thoughts and feelings; he must observe 
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also the operations of other minds; he may likewise admit, as 
in the various physical sciences. And here the testimony of 
the Bible must be received as the highest and best testimony. 
There never can be any real discrepancy between the evi- 
dence of the Bible respecting the powers and capacities of 
the soul, and the evidence of consciousness. But a man’s 
supposed consciousness is not always his actual consciousness ; 
the real processes in his mind may be quite different from 
what he honestly affirms them to be. ‘The power of accurate 
self-inspection is a rare attainment. Writers perpetually 
appeal to their own consciousness as proving the doctrines 
they advance, or disproving the doctrines they oppose; and 
yet in so doing they often do nothing but proclaim to the 
world their imperfect skill in the much vaunted work of in- 
specting consciousness. While most persons overlook what 
certainly is there, some profess to have seen what certainly 
is not there, and so remind us of the optic powers of Squire 
McFingal. 
“No block in old Dodona’s grove 

Could ever more orac’lar prove. 

Not only saw he all that was, 

But much that never came to pass ; 

Whereby all prophets far outwent he, 

Though former days produced a plenty ; 

For any man with half an eye 

‘What stands before him may espy, 

But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 

To see what is not to be seen.” 

By what name the study shall be designated is of minor 
consequence. ‘Things are best called by their right names. 
Yet, if a man will only hold fast to correct notions of the 
object and method, he may term this philosophy what he 
chooses ; anthropology, or psychology, or pneumatology, or 
phrenology, or ontology, mental science, or metaphysics, 
or spiritualism, or transcendentalism. Under some of these 
names men have, indeed, propounded the wildest fancies and 
grossest absurdities, losing sight both of the object and the 
method of all true philosophy. Yet in the midst of what is 
most ridiculous and even pernicious, some useful truths may 
be embraced ; and the genuine philosopher is a universal ob- 
server and free eclectic; not that a wise man would choose 
to hunt among rubbish, or plunge into bogs and fens, as being 
the way to get at truth; but he would not reject a truth be- 
cause first found in a mass of error and nonsense, any more 
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than a miser would throw away a diamond or a pearl, because 
first seen in a heap of trash or filth. The bee may extract 
honey from other substances, besides beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. Nevertheless, it is matter of regret, when any stu- 
dent mistakes the proper object and method of this pursuit. 
Some there are who seem to believe that the way of true 
philosophy lies wholly or chiefly in such business as making 
magnetic passes upon nervous hypochondriacs, sticking pins 
in the flesh of somnambulists, and sending clairvoyants t to ex- 
plore the inside of a sick man. Others imagine it to lie in 
measuring the hard and empty skulls of the dead, or ma- 
nipulating blindfolded upon “living receptacles for brains,” 
which, if not softer, are yet sometimes scarcely less empty. 
The efforts of the phrenologist and mesmeriser, however, may 
be expected to contribute something to the advancement of 
science, because they professedly notice and record actual 
phenomena. It is a skepticism as irrational as the most vulgar 
credulity, to assume that nature may not, under new observa- 
tions and experiments, disclose secrets hitherto locked fast in 
her own bosom. Every phenomenon ;that actually occurs, 
pertaining to the mind, by whatever means produced, or in 
whatever presented to observation, will find its place in a true 
and complete philosophy. Hence of all mistakes, the greatest 
and worst is made by those, who scout the “servile work 
of observing phenomena,” and expect to solve the highest 
problems of philosophy by mere Platonic meditations. The 
disciple of this school, although he pompously boasts of 
elevating the reason above the senses and the imagination, is 
from necessity a mere dreamer of dreams, which he himself 
must not deign to interpret or even notice, because these very 
dreams are, after all , nothing but bare phenomena ; not ineptly 
therefore has he been compared to a sea-bird called the loon, 
“that will sit all day long by the edge of a fog-bank, gazing : 
tranquilly and transcendentaily at nothing.” His fundamental ; 
principle, if really followed out, would substitute in the place 
of all science a mass of shadowy fictions or most profound 
nonsense. ‘To be consistent with such a principle, a man 
must literally comply with the advice of the Arabian mystic, 
Tophaeil ; who “recommends to the philosopher that wishes 
to rise to the intuition of the truth, to imitate the circular 
motion of the stars, in order to bring on a giddiness, that may 
efface from his mind every recollection of the world of phe- 
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nomena,’—for, says he, “in this state of isolation, the intelli- 
gence of man, freed from all material obstacles, finds itself in 
direct communication with God.” We have seen, we think, 
now and then, a fledging of philosophy entering upon these 
gyrations in the clouds, with “ deep-felt hopes” of attaining 
unto the lofty intuitions. How many of the circuitous move- 
ments are requisite to carry a poor sensuous mortal up to “ the 
absolute being,” to “the primary principle of all things,” is 
not told us; but it has been made too manifest that a few 
sweeps are sufficient to bring both the understanding and the 
reason very near to what Hegel declares that absolute being 
or principle to be, viz., “almost the nihility of existence.” 

In speaking of the value of mental philosophy to the minis- 
ter of the gospel, it would be pertinent to notice the discipline 
at affords. Much might justly be said of its utility, considered 
merely as a study holding a place among other studies in a 
system of liberal education, and furnishing a discipline spe- 
cially needful to the minister. Easy would it be to show its 
happy influence in invigorating the powers of reflection and 
analysis; in checking dogmatism on the one hand, and pre- 
serving from skepticism on the other; in fostering an earnest 
reverence for truth and a salutary fear of error; in promoting 
a knowledge of one’s self, and imparting, beyond all other, 
the principles of practical wisdom. All this must now be 
omitted ; but there is one point of view we must not here pass 
by ; one the more important to notice, because, while it illus- 
trates the value, it also partially exhibits the delightful and 
thrilling interest of the study; and it is but ill treatment to- 
wards the science, a virtual injustice, if we overlook its sweets 
and pleasures, in our haste to count and measure its utilities ; 
although doing so might be said to accord with the spirit of 
our age, by many condemned as a mere mechanical and gain- 
computing age, so miserly and selfish throughout, that men 
now seek and “love the truth herself, for her dowry rather 
than her beauty.” 

Mental philosophy affords the minister a fitting discipline, 
as it peculiarly elevates and ennobles the thoughts. In the 
humblest departments of physical science, while considering 
the lowest forms of animal life and smallest atoms of inorganic 
matter, the mind may be elevated, and the philosopher may 
look “through nature up to nature’s God.” But this study 
peculiarly fosters a tone of lofty contemplation. After follow- 
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ing the astronomer to the outer circle of his discoveries, ad- 
miring the order, the beauty, the vastness, the sublimity of 
the countless worlds, the student returns into himself, and 
meets a far greater wonder in his own soul; which perceives 
all these worlds and wonders of a vast expanse, stretching 
every way beyond all measurable dimensions ; which, itself 
occupying no space, does yet take in the contents and acci- 
dents of all space. After learning with admiration the curious 
properties and laws of matter, with higher admiration he finds 
a lord and master of the material world in the mind, which 
subjects to itself every object animate and inanimate, making 
the winds, the waves, fire, steam, the lightning itself, all the 
elements and all the most terrific energies of nature, subservient 
to its own wishes. He contemplates its amazing capacities 
for happiness and misery, such that there is no conceivable 
ecstasy of delight, but there may be a delight more ecstatic, 
and no conceivable pang of distress, but there may be a dis- 
tress more keen. He meditates upon the fearful powers of 
inemory and conscience ; the strange, resistless sway of habit ; 
the appalling effects of passion. He ponders the mind’s origin 
and its destiny, springing from the breath of God, and ap- 
pointed to an eternal existence with its high capacities and 
overwhelming responsibilities. How can he help exclaiming, 
“T am fearfully and wonderfully made!” What object so 
truly vast as the immortal mind, 


* * * which holds on its glorious course, 
When that of nature ends ?” 


Well did one of the Fathers say, “there is but one object 
greater than the soul ; and that is the soul’s Creator.” ‘Thus 
does this philosophy carry the student quite beyond those, who 


“travel [outward] nature up 
To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 
And tell us whence the stars.” 


Awe-struck by the majesty of the visible heavens and the 
amazing discoveries of the telescope, every one cries out, “an 
undevout astronomer is mad ;” but truly a more hopeless i in- 
sanity possesses an undevout ‘metaphy sician ; for, in scanning 
the mysteries of the human soul, he has a study more fully 
suited to excite a tone of lofty spiritual feeling ; and it is in 
the wonders of that unknown something, which in all Jan- 
guages is most significantly termed J, me, myself, rather than 
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in the wonders of an external universe, that a man may find 
the highest and most affecting proof of the power, goodness, 
and holiness of God. 
In unfolding the value of mental philosophy to the minister 
of the gospel, ‘the benefits he may gain from it in his capacity 
of theologian, come very prominently i into view. Some of its 
advantages to the theologian may be seen by merely glancing 
at its comprehensive nature. A modern well known writer 
has, with obvious correctness, presented it as comprehending, 
in its full scope, four grand branches; Ist. ‘The physiology of 
the mind, or psychology, which contemplates the phenomena 
merely as so many actual occurrences, or matters of fact, and 
inquires simply what they are, and under what laws they come 
into existence ; 2dly. Moral philosophy, or ethics, which con- 
templates the mental phenomena as being right or wrong, 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious in their character, and in- 
quires after the rules of duty and moral obligation ; 3dly. Polit- 
ical philosophy, which contemplates the mental phenomena as 
affecting minds united in a common society, and inquires what 
civil regulations are wise and wholesome ; and 4thly. Natural 
theology, which contemplates the phenomena as related to 
the attributes and government of the Creator, so far as the 
light of nature makes them known. ‘There is no reason for 
limiting the fourth branch to such views of our relations to 
God, as may be obtained by the mere light of nature; it 
properly extends to such also as are furnished by revelation ; 
and therefore the whole science of theology, both natural and 
revealed, is but a part of the great science of mind. Christian 
theology is indeed the highest and noblest part, the top-stone 
of the magnificent structure; but if the minister would be a 
thorough and accomplished theologian, he must properly un- 
derstand the other parts. The principles of psychology must 
evidently lie among his foundation-stones. ‘To expect a full 
and just theology, without aid from this, as an elementary 
science, would be as preposterous as to expect an enlarged 
astronomy without geometry, or the highest method of fluxions 
without algebra or arithmetic. The decision of a single ques- 
tion in psychology may affect a whole system of faith or morals. 
Hence a false philosophy may ruin a man’s theology. 
This very consideration, however, has led some excellent 
persons to deplore all connection of theology with mental 
science. Appealing to ecclesiastical history for the fact that 
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the grossest errors ever propagated have had their origin and 
their support chiefly in some false philosophical dogma, they 
make the sweeping inference, that theology and philosophy 
are by nature repugnant; that harmony between them must 
involve heresy ; and that if a man would not be an infidel or 
worse, he must know none of the philosophers, and nothin 
of their science ; he must discard Locke, and Reid, and Ed- 
wards, along with Coleridge, and Kant, and Cabanis; he 
must abominate the whole race of metaphysicians, English, 
Scotch, French, German and American, and even eschew the 
teachings of his own observation and consciousness. Now the 
fact affirmed in this assault upon the science is not disputed. 
In the primitive age, as soon as Christianity numbered among 
its converts men imbued with the learning of the Greeks, the 
gospel began to be adulterated by admixtures of the gentile 
wisdom. ‘The dogmas of a pagan philosophy were combined 
with the doctrines of the word of God. Gnosticism and Pla- 
tonism were soon embosomed in the church. In every age 
since, prevalent errors in the faith of the church, or the creed 
of her doctors, have resulted from prevalent errors in phi- 
losophy. In this sense, it is true, that metaphysics have en- 
gendered the greatest heresies. What ‘Tertullian remarked 
sixteen hundred years ago, we may repeat now, tpse denique 
hereses a philosophia subornantur. But the melancholy fact 
only justifies an inference the very opposite of that drawn 
by the contemners and rejecters of mental science. 

Not only does this fact show, that a correct mental philoso- 
phy is important to secure the minister himself from a per- 
verted theology; it also declares his absolute need of such 
knowledge, in order to defend the faith from the corruptions 
of “science falsely so called.” When a subtle opposer of 
the gospel entrenches himself in positions furnished by a 
groundless system of metaphysics, and distorts and discolors 
the truth by the illusions of a vain philosophy, what better 
defence, what more triumphant vindication, can there be, than 
to unmask and lay bare that philosophy, to search and sift 
that metaphysicat system, and expose to the world its empti- 
ness, or its cfudities and monstrosities? Thus, when Pelagius 
assailed the doctrines of grace, and boldly denounced them as 
inconsistent with man’s accountability, Augustine rendered a 
high service to religion by demonstrating the falseness and 
puerility of the Pelagian philosophy. So when a long series 
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of writers, from Arminius down to Whitby, had endeavored 
to heap discredit on the same doctrines, as at variance with 
the freedom of the human will, Jonathan Edwards did just 
the best thing that could have been done for the cause of re- 
ligion, by demolishing the whole scheme of Arminian meta- 
physics. And it was his skill in mental science, his acuteness 
and discrimination in analyzing complex thoughts and feelings, 
which enabled him to lay open, as he did under a resistless 
splendor of light, the tissues of nonsense, absurdity and con- 
tradiction, which these theologians had intertangled in a 
complicated snarl. It was this very science which specially 
qualified him to walk up to the highest and best fortified 
strong-holds of the enemy, fortresses on which the labor of 
years had been expended in the erecting and strengthening, 
and to prostrate them at a blow; tumbling them over and 
crushing them, as a giant would a baby-house ; or, to use the 
illustration of an English writer, scattermg them to the winds, 
as the musketry of a regiment would disperse the occupants 
and the accumulated contents of some dark old rookery. 

If the grand doctrines of the gospel are now again endan- 
gered by the speculations of a new philosophy, or of that 
same antiquated philosophy in a modern dress (idem, habitu 
mutato), this is no reason for discarding mental science. Let 
the advocates and apologists for error never be able to speak 
of the firmest adherents to the orthodox theology as opposed 
to research and progress in the study of the mind. Asa 
renowned master in theology wrote nearly a century ago, 
“There is no need that the strict philosophic truth should be 
at all concealed from men; no danger in contemplation and 
profound discovery in these things.” As a venerated living 
teacher has said, “On this subject, especially, smattering is 
to be deprecated.” Let those apologists and advocates 
penetrate as far as they please into what they announce as a 
newly discovered territory; and let the defenders of the 
primitive faith pursue them fearlessly, and see whether it be 
terra firma, or some mere fatry-land, or fog-land. If it be 
‘‘a murky or misty region,” carry the “blazing torch of 
demonstrated truth into every cloudy cave and den; encom- 
pass every fastness where error lurks, and pour in the fire of a 
burning logic. ‘The surest way to get protection from the 
open, and especially the secret ravages of a mischievous 
beast, is to hunt him down in his own lair. 
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But here it is again objected, these studies generate a 
metaphysical theology. Much clamor there has been about 
metaphysical theology, and senseless, too, coming from per- 
sons who know not whereof they affirm; as if a metaphysical 
theology must necessarily be a wide ocean of unsettled and 
floating points, or an arid waste of barren abstractions, or a 
thick jungle of dark and knotty questions. ‘This misappre- 
hension, however, may now be passed by, in order to remark 
that a pure Christian theology, derived legitimately from the 
Bible, is what we would have. But for such a theology, a 
knowledge of the laws of the mind is a most important prepa- 
ration. Some of the most important doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity have exclusive reference to mental tendencies, 
exercises, and changes. Among the prominent topics in a 
Christian theology are the nature and necessity of repentance 
and faith; the origin, nature and extent of depravity; the 
characteristics and consequences of sin; the origin and pro- 
gress of sanctification; the nature of true holiness or virtue ; 
the evidences of piety, the graces which are the fruit of the 
Spirit. On these topics the Bible teaches nothing but what 
harmonizes perfectly with every fact and truth which can be 
ascertained by consciousness and observation. He, therefore, 
who has the most enlarged and most exact acquaintance with 
such truths and facts, will be the best guarded against mis- 
takes in examining the relations and connections of the topics 
just named; the most likely to apprehend the real meaning 
of the scriptural representations ; and, of course, the best pre- 
pared to obtain the true biblical theolog gy. 

This suggests another consideration, which further evinces 
the value of a correct mental science. Every man’s interpre- 
tation of certain passages will inevitably take a coloring from 
his previous views in mental philosophy; and the result of 
incorrect views may be an utter perversion of the gospel. 
The remedy for this will not be obtained by enjoining a pro- 
found ignorance of the science, under the mistaken idea, that 
to interpret in such darkness will best secure impartiality. 
For, in the first place, no man can come to the work of inter- 
pretation entirely destitute of notions on the subjects of mental 
science. One of the lay-preachers under John Wesley, being 
on a certain occasion asked if he could read the Bible, is said 
to have answered, “O! no; mother reads, and [ ’splains and 
’spounds.” A man as illiterate as that explainer and’ ex- 
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pounder would bring to the work some notions respecting 
mental powers and acts. Nor will any injunctions to keep 
free from preconceptions eradicate one’s previous notions, 
whether he is ignorant or learned; and the only remedy for 
wrong ideas is to displace them by more full and correct 
science. In the second place, if a man could be divested 
and actually should be divested of all such notions, he would 
by that very means be rendered incapable of understanding 
the most important passages of the Bible. Who could pos- 
sibly understand any one of the passages which speak of faith, 
if he were perfectly destitute of previous notions respecting 
the acts or feelings of mind involved in belief or assent to a 
proposition? And who, without having also some previous 
notions respecting the mental exercise called hope, and the 
mental process called sight, could put any intelligible meaning 
upon that acute and beautiful definition given by Paul, “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen?” Here, however, let us guard against misappre- 
hension. By no means would we commend “that infidel pro- 
ceeding, which first builds a system of doctrines by human 
reason, and then forces the Scriptures to conform to that 
system. ‘The word of God is not to be crushed and broken 
to pieces by the machinery of man’s logic, in order to reduce 
its statements to the form and measure of a preconceived 
philosophy ; the seed of heavenly truth is not to be ground 
over and comminuted with the leaven and spices of worldly 
wisdom ; by such a process the bread of life may be changed 
into a preparation as fatal as the poison of asps. Most 
impious and presumptuous is it to construct by philosophy a 
Procrustean frame, and stretch and trim the Bible to make it 
coincident and conterminous therewith. Yet we insist, that 
a man’s interpretation of the Bible will inevitably be influ- 
enced by his previous views of the human mind, and hence 
it is unspeakably important, that those views should be cor- 
rectly formed in the fear and love of God ; for that philosophy 
which does not harmonize with the Bible must be false. 

In order to be a sound theologian, scarcely any intellectual 
trait is more essential than caution in distinguishing between 
ascertained facts and speculative modes of explaining such 
facts. ‘The man who has the most full and accurate knowl- 
edge of the mind is the very man who will best make such 
discrimination ; while just in proportion as a man is destitute 
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of such knowledge, will be his danger of being beguiled by a 
deceitful philosophy, which palms off mere hypotheses for 
facts, or what is as bad, and in theology more common, ex- 
plains away facts which are nominally admitted. One of the 
most frequent modes of introducing a false theology is to at- 
tach to received terms an explanation, which really abandons 
the thing, although it retains the name. No enemies of re- 
ligion do more mischief than a class of men, who may be 
called miners under the mask of orthodoxy, whose ostensible 
creed seems to include the evangelical doctrines, but whose 
real belief involves a full denial of them. While the very 
foundations of Christian godliness are thus sapped, we may 
be told that the grand facts of the gospel are still maintained. 
When, however, a man aflirms, “1 hold to the great revealed 
fact of Christ’s divinity,” and yet, in explaining that divinity, 
makes it consist merely in miraculous endowments, received 
from God, we contend that he does not hold to the revealed 
fact ; he puts in its place his own fancy; he, in truth, be- 
lieves only what is wholly at variance with the inspired testi- 
mony. Some say, “only let a man adhere to the grand 
facts of the gospel, and we will not quarrel with his philoso- 
phy.” ‘This is very well, provided the philosophy be consist- 
ent with the facts; but if atheologian proclaims a philosophy 
which really subverts those facts, then fidelity to the truth 
and to the souls of men, requires us to expose that philosophy 
as false and pernicious. 

Here it should be specially observed, that some revealed 
facts are really the explanations of other revealed facts; and 
we are bound to receive the facts explanatory, as well as the 
facts explained. What the Bible states, e. g., respecting the 
nature of regeneration, is mere matter of fact; and yet it is 
also the philosophical or metaphysical explanation of the 
manner in which Christians are renewed. What the Bible 
teaches respecting the nature of the atonement consists of a 
mere statement of facts ; but these facts nevertheless form a 
philosophical explanation of the manner in which Christ 
saves the sinner. The theologian who admits as a fact, 
that Christians are regenerated, but rejects the scriptural ac- 
count of the nature of regeneration, or admits as a fact, that 
the sinner is saved by Christ, and yet rejects the scriptural 
account of the nature of the atonement, as truly puts his 
own reason above the Bible, as if he utterly denied that men 
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are regenerated or are saved by Christ. A theory, falsifying 
the scriptural mode of regeneration or the scriptural mode of 
atonement, is as perfectly repugnant to the facts of the gospel, 
as a bare-faced rejection of those doctrines; and the propagation 
of sucha theory may be far more fatal to religion. Dr. Chan- 
ning, at one period, at least, acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Saviour of sinners ; but he supposed the mode to be simply by 
‘instruction and example ; and with an audaeity truly shocking, 
he denounced the evangelical notion of the atonement as making 
the cross of Christ “ the great central gallows of the universe.” 

These remarks remind us of the illusive influence of mere 
names and terms, and of the value of an exact mental philos- 
ophy m helping to raise the theologian above it. In all dis- 
putes, those on religious subjects not excepted, much of the 
argument often consists in what has been very aptly called, 
“the logic of odious appellations.” ‘To deal out opprobrious 
epithets is an easy thing, requiring little learning and less tal- 
ents; saving both time and thought; more instantly effica- 
cious, too, than the soundest reasoning; for an argument 
moves no one until it is understood ; while some persons may 
be filled with a frenzy of opposition to an opinion or doctrine 
by the mere hearing of a bad name applied to it, very much 
as some dogs may be made to run and bark at nothing, if the 
master only cries out and points away with his finger, as if 
there were a wolf or a villain in the field. Often the theo- 
logical welkin has rung with tumultuous sounds, as sect has 
encountered sect, and party answered party, with thick vol- 
leys of these empty explosions. It is as if mount Ebal were 
set over against mount Ebal, and the divided hosts of the 
church gathered on one and on the other, to pour out curs- 
ings from both mounts with no blessing. At different peri- 
ods in ecclesiastical history, different alarm-cries have echoed 
around, like the voice of deep calling unto deep, with the 
noise of many waters. ‘The theologian must get planted on 
the truth, with such a foothold that he shall not be driven 
from it, nor made ashamed of it, nor afraid of it by any form 
or fury of an idle warfare of breath and sound. And in this 
respect, suitable attainments in mental philosophy will be of 
special service, as helping him to distinguish form from sub- 
stance, a mere name from a real thing; to say intelligently, 
res, non verba queso. 

Such attainments, it may be further remarked, will involve 
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a knowledge of the difference between names and things in 
those very instances which are most of all important to the 
theologian. For scarcely is there a more prolific source of 
puerilities, paradoxes, sophisms and dangerous errors in theol- 
ogy, than the confounding together of very different things, 
under ‘such terms as power, cause, law, and the like. A 
striking example is found in. the followmg sentence from a re- 
cent work, very benevolently intended by its author to rescue 
the church and the world from the blighting effects of Ed- 
wards’ ‘Treatise on the Will. “In the physical world law 
reigns ; im the moral world, law is violated.” Here, under 
the term daw, are confounded two things, toto celo different. 
The only law which is violated in the moral world, is some 
rule or command addressed to an intelligent mind; and law, 
in such a sense, the literal sense of the term, does not reign 
in the physical world ; it has nothing to do with the physical 
world ; for law in the physical world is not a command or a 
rule of duty addressed to intelligence and choice, but merely 
a statement of a general fact, asserting what actually does 
take place; and law, in this sense, the figurative sense of 
the term, is not violated in the moral world, but reigns unvi- 
olated, as uniformly and as perfectly as it does in the physical. 
Thus gross confusions may result from merely overlooking 
the difference between a name and a thing. By the force of 
such confusion, concentrated in the brevity of a proverb, men 
may imagine themselves to have gathered into that senten- 
tious brevity a resistless demonstration; but the reasoning 
brings to mind certain lines of Cowper : 
“Where others toil with philosophic force, 

Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course ; 

Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 

And gains remote conclusions at a jump.” 

Here, it ought also to be urged, that it is a correct mental 
philosophy alone, which shows what sort of knowledge res- 
pecting laws of nature, and respecting powers and causes, 
really lies withm human reach. Nothing but perplexity and 
error in theology, as in every other study, will result from 
imagining that human science can ever, in any thing except 
pure deductions from hypothetic definitions, go beyond a Ba- 
conian classification of actual phenomena. 

This classification, based on a peculiar variety or species of 
resemblance, constitutes the true philosophy; a classification 
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which arranges under a common head, various phenomena, 
on the ground of their being all effects of one cause. New- 
ton’s discovery of the great law of gravitation is merely such 
a classification, combining under a genuine term a vast multi- 
tude of analogous effects. ‘The term gravitation is often used, 
it is true, as if we had, in adopting it, grasped a recondite 
cause, and obtained a grand explanation why the apple falls 
to the ground, and the earth tends to the sun; and yet the 
whole amount of the explanation is a bare statement that 
both phenomena are effects of the same cause; the cause it- 
self is something perfectly unknown to us, except as we 
instinctively and irresistibly believe the unknown something 
to exist, and to be the cause of these analogous effects. The 
same is true of every other term employed to designate a law 
of nature. Philosophy can go no deeper. Much ado men 
may perhaps make about powers and “forces,” and “ ener- 
gizing causes,” the “vital dynamics,’ and “the ultimate 
causes of all being ;” but the whole is a mere obfuscation ; 
they may raise a fog and mist, possibly a miasma; at the 
best, nothing but a great darkness, brooding upon the face of 
all things; the most brilliant genius may send his most per- 
spicacious search into this, by some considered, all-comprising 
ocean of the absolute, the only true and real; but he will 
find it every where an empty profound ; long and loudly may 
he call for the voices and forms of wisdom to come out of it, 
but it will be like the mightiest magician, when his spell is 
broken ; for he calleth in vain; not a spirit peeps or mutters 
in reply, in all the “vasty deep.” Whatever amount of 
knowledge may ever be acquired respecting laws and causes, 
it will be of the kind above specified. The only causes 
which human science will develop, are such as some have 
chosen to term physical causes, in distinction from efficient. 
The only dependence of one created thing upon another, 
which man can ever discover, is their actual connection and 
conjunction. He will only know, to express it algebraically, 
that the phenomenon a is conjoined, in the operations of mat- 
ter or mind, with the phenomenon 2, so that in those opera- 
tions, the one is the appointed forerunner to the other, or in 
the phrase of the younger Edwards, “ the stated antecedent.” 
“There are minds, prophetic hope may trust, 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 


Ordained to light with intellectual day 
The mazy wheels of nature as they play.” 
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Yet no light of intellectual day can ever carry man’s discove- 
ries bey ond a discovery of the actual conjunctions of things. 
Philosophy, when advanced to her ultima thule, will leave 
man’s information respecting causation amounting simply to 
this, that one phenomenon i is adapted to produce “another by 
an inscrutable fitness originating in the will of the Creator. 
* * * “in the high will of Heaven 

Which fixes all; makes adamant of air, 

Or air of adamant; makes ail of nought, 

Or nought of all.” 

Thus we may see how deep in our mental constitution is 
laid the foundation for the idea of a God. Every observed 
change instantly and irresistibly awakens the inquiry, what 
caused that change? No sooner does discovery give an an- 
swer, than the same irresistible instinct then further deinands, 
why does that discovered cause produce that effect? And if 
another discovery brings to view a third phenomenon or fact, 
as the reason, the question still again recurs, why does this 
phenomenon produce such an effect? And thus, by an irre- 
sistible procedure, the mind runs up to a point where the only 
answer to its question is, “an infinite Almighty will is the 
cause.” ‘This probably is what certain advocates of a so 
called “spiritual philosophy” term an “internal finding ;” 
and when they decry all our labored demonstrations in natural 
theology, our “ Paley arguments,” and “ Bridgewater Trea- 
tises,” pronouncing them nothing but “ warehouse collections 
of mere physical facts,” of things visible and tangible, which 
the senses can perceive, and the understanding perhaps count 
and label, but which they insist are all mute as the grave re- 
specting a God, until the pure reason within reveals the “ idea 
of the Infinite,’ and thus intuition first makes known the very 
Deity which “sensuous philosophers” pretend to demonstrate ; 
the whole meaning of all this, when winnowed out, is simply 
what we have above stated ; if there were not that instinctive 
procedure of the mind, demanding a cause for every observed 
change, and a cause for every connection of a phenomenon 
with the phenomenon it produces, there could be no external 
evidence of the existence of a God. However novel this 
truth may have seemed to those who have uttered it with such 
oracular obscurity, and with so much “ pomp and circumstance,” 
and to those who have listened to the utterance with such a 
gape of admiration, it is nothing new to the defenders of those 
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despised demonstrations ; nor was it hidden from the authors 
of them; it was the very ground and inducement for their 
labor. Had not Paley, and good father Ray, and old Socra- 
tes, too, known and felt that transcending by which the soul 
goes over and beyond phenomena witnessed, to inquire after 
and believe in a cause why the phenomena exist, and exist in 
one precise manner rather than another, they never would 
have thought of selecting and arranging, as the Greek philoso- 
pher did, more than two thousand years ago, those interesting 
facts which so clearly indicate to the human mind a designing 
author of nature. But as the most familiar and beautiful 
object, viewed through a dark or foggy atmosphere, is often 
transformed into some strange, distorted prodigy, so this well 
known truth, being to some seers encompassed with a singular 
haze, is virtually to them a great misshapen falsehood; for 
they take it as involving the notion, that God’s existence and 
attributes cannot be proved by the argument which, from 
effects seen, infers an unseen cause ; and thus they put them- 
selves into such a predicament of philosophy, that they never 
can, without an equivocation or a mental reservation, either 
exclaim with David, “the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work,” or affirm with 
Paul, “the invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and godhead, are clearly seen from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 
“The true philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 


As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own.” — 


In the moving orbs of heaven she reads 
“ Fair hieroglyphics of his peerless power, 
Marks how the labyrinthian turns they take, 
Their circles intricate and mystic maze, 
Weave the grand cypher of Omnipotence ; 
To gods how great! how legible to man!” 

But to return ; a correct mental philosophy shows the limits 
of our knowledge respecting causation and power. Anda 
just apprehension on this single point opens sun-light upon 
the darkest of the dark places in theology, for it grasps the 
distinction between uncreated, independent power and all 
power that is created. Respecting the power of God, in 
either the highest or the lowest degree of its exercise, the 
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human mind knows simply and only this, that God wills, and 
the thing willed takes place. God said, “ Let there be light, 
and light was.” His power, in its very nature, is omnipotence. 
In the language of Dr. Stephen West, “we know not what 
agency there is of the Deity besides the exercises of his will ; 
nor what power he puts forth more than willing.” Respect- 
ing power in a creature, whether animate or inanimate, ma- 
terial or spiritual, or a compound of both, the human mind 
knows simply this, that there is belonging to that creature a 
fitness or adaptedness to receive from an appropriate cause, 
either internal or external, some change in itself, or to pro- 
duce, as an appropriate cause, a change in something else; a 
fitness or adaptedness, both originated and sustained by the 
will of God, and constituting the peculiar nature of each crea- 
ture, whether a stone, a tree, a snail, a man, or a seraph. 
Thus philosophically, as well as poetically, it is true that 


“The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of, all that lives; 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. He feeds the sacred fire, 
By which the mighty process is maintained.” 


God’s volition is the ultimate cause, which, in a way wholly 
inscrutable to man, unites phenomenon to phenomenon, effect 
to cause, and property to essence, in both the material and 
the spiritual creation. Man’s volition, in its highest exercise, 
is one of the various phenomena of the spiritual creation, and 
whatever real connection it has with any other phenomenon 
produced by it, concomitant or subsequent, that connection 
must have been somehow constituted by the divine will. 
Had not, e. g., God’s omnipotent will established a certain 
connection between the mental volitions and the nerves and 
muscles of the body, a man could not move his leg or his 
arm by volition, any more than he could by volition hurl the 
Alleghanies and the Andes into the Pacific ocean, or fling 
the earth into the centre of the sun. And had not the same 
almighty will established a certain connection between the 
volitions and that something or other (whatever it is, antece- 
dent or concomitant) which produces them, a man could not 
have a volition any more than he could annihilate the existing 
universe, or create another as vast and splendid. No matter 
what particular theory or fancy any one may adopt respecting 
the actual cause of his volitions ; its connection with its cause, 
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whatever that cause may be, must be derived from the will of 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 

It is an eminent advantage of correct mental science, that 
it forces us to notice the limits of human knowledge. Thus 
it teaches us to receive truths which stand to each other in 
such a relation as, by their seeming repugnance, to constitute 
mysteries. When two truths hold this correlation, if either of 
them is rejected, the other becomes a falsehood ; e. g., God’s 
omnipresence in all things, and his distinct objective existence 
independent of all things; the unity and plurality of the God- 
head ; the absolute dependence, and the entire accountability 
of man. Superficial reasoning may renounce one or the 
other for the apparent contradiction, but a profound philoso- 
phy embraces both as essential truth. It may be worthy of 
remark here, that every actually existing object, the mere 
insect, the spire of grass, the dew-drop, the microscopic ani- 
malcule dwelling in it, involves a contradiction truly analo- 
gous to that which a haughty rationalism charges upon the 
Trinity ; for, as the French philosopher, Cousin, generalizes 
it (and few of that Frenchman’s obscure abstractions embo- 
som as much good meaning), “ Reality is the simultaneity of 
unity and plurality ;” and it may be added, that all the 
contradictoriness which proud hearts have found in other 
evangelical doctrines, is but the actual co-existence of proper- 
ties or acts seemingly repugnant; yet seeming so only in 
consequence of some groundless prejudice or accidentai asso- 
ciation. It is a striking remark of Mr. Townsend, the ver 
sensible writer on Mesmerism, as just as it is striking ; All 
intelligence that is not limited i is God; and, in the ‘force of 
the restrictions which confine the creature (paradoxical as it 
may sound), consist the independence of its action and the 
liberty of its will.” There is a kindred affirmation, with 
more beauty in it, by the evangelical 'Tholuck, whose piety 
and love of truth have shone amid the surrounding gloom of 
infidelity, almost as if the star of Bethlehem had risen upon 
Egyptian darkness; “'True freedom,’ says Tholuck, “ exists 
only where there is necessity, as true humanity only where 
there is divinity.” The moment a man justly apprehends the 
distinction between created and uncreated power, he discovers 
the perfect emptiness of those “great swelling words,” which 
have again and again been uttered against all evangelical 
theology as involving an “iron fatalism ;” for then he sees, 
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that, while the fatum Mahometanum is a stupid plea for sheer 
idleness, and the fatum Stoicum, an impudent apology for 
want of feeling, the fatum Christianum, if any person chooses 
to apply such a term and epithet (we would not), is merely 
that pronouncing or decreeing of Gov, by which Hx ordains 
all things in infinite wisdom. 

From overlooking this distinction, and losing sight of the 
essential element of created power, men have advanced very 
remarkable opinions respecting what is requisite for account- 
able moral agency. Power of contrary choice without. con- 
trary inducement, liberty of indifference, choice before the 
first choice, self-determination of will, a will which is a person, 
but which has no nature, and cannot acquire a nature nor 
possess one a moment, without becoming a thing instead of a 
person,—these and other notions equally brilliant and pro- 
found have been excogitated in the kind endeavor to make 
the sinner (what every sinner knows God has made him) an 
accountable agent; and this, too, by those who feel compe- 
tent to style such men as Calvin, Edwards, Fuller, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, and Emmons, “ blind fatalists,” “ stubborn bigots,” 
“dwellers in the dark caves of superstition,’ poor captives, 
‘caught in the cobwebs of their own subtlety,” ‘‘ metaphysi- 
cal murderers of common sense,” “ nurses and fondlers of the 
first-born of absurdities.” We recommend a careful study of 
mental science, because it will help the lover of truth to 
determine whose doctrine it is which perpetrates the foulest 
murder upon common sense, and who are the philosophers 
that have ushered into being, or have nursed and fondled the 
biggest absurdities. And although it has lately been some- 
what in fashion, even within the ostensible ranks of orthodoxy, 
to speak disparagingly of the just named theologians and 
metaphysicians, in comparison with modern writers who are 
professing to bestow upon Calvinists “a more rational and 
spiritual philosophy,’ we shall venture to apply here the 
words of Sir William Temple, in his elegant Essay on An- 
cient and Modern Learning ; ‘“ Whoever converses much 
among the old books will be somewhat hard to please among 
the new ;” and would urge upon our young theologians the 
exhortation of Whitefield to Rowland Hill; “do not drop the 
Bible and the old books.” 

We shall be expected to notice a somewhat plausible 
objection, lately much urged against the use of mental science 
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in theology. ‘The objection assumes that the truths of this 
science are abstractions; stigmatizes the reasoning in which 
they are employed as abstract, metaphysical reasoning; and 
asserts that such reasoning is impertinent in theology, because 
the questions in that study are all questions of fact. In the 
last century it was often objected to Edwards, as it is in 
modern times, that he reasoned abstractly and metaphysical- 
ly ; some one in reply once gently hinted, that ‘the sharp 
outcry of some men against abstract reasoning might be 
chiefly owing to the concrete fact that they had felt, rather 
more sensibly than personal convenience demanded, a certain 
power it has in screwing and pinching;’ to which we may 
add, that the keen indignation of such persons against meta- 
physics naturally reminds us of a felon’s zeal against capital 
punishment ; 
“For who can feel the halter draw, 
With approbation of the law.” 

Without delaying here to show, as we might, that the 
truths of mental science or metaphysics are not abstractions, 
more than the truths of theology itself or any other science ; 
and that reasoning from such truths is not abstract reasoning, 
more than reasoning from other truths; or to demonstrate, as 
Archbishop Whately has clearly done, that all reasoning is 
really of one and the same kind; we have a full answer to 
the whole objection, in this single consideration, viz., that 
neither facts nor reasoning can have practical utility except 
as they may be combined together; and that it is only by 
applying to observed facts the efforts of abstract reasoning, 
that knowledge is advanced in any branch or department. 
The most magnificent and most salutary results of science 
and art are thus effected. In this way alone we have the 
sublime science of Astronomy, and the splendid art of Navi- 
gation. ‘The position of the north star, the inclination of the 
earth’s axis, and the polarity of the magnetic needle are three 
observed facts ; but by what magic could an art of navigation 
ever be gathered from these bare realities, unless the mind of 
man were allowed to apply to them its own inventions and 
reasonings? What would become of the whole science of 
mechanics, and all those improvements in actual machinery, 
which have so much augmented the productiveness of labor 
and capital, if the philosopher might not mingle abstract 
propositions with material facts? The expansiveness of 
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steam is an observed fact, now contributing immensely to the 
comfort, and, we hope, to the improvement of mankind; yet 
what utility would there be in the naked fact, stripped of the 
relations and connections in which mere reasonings, mere 
mental abstractions, have been the means of placing it? 

We would contend, therefore, 1 in the language of Bishop 
Butler, “It must be allowed just to join abstract reasonings 
with the observation of facts, and to argue from such facts as 
are known to others that are like them.” From the great 
truths directly given by inspiration, other useful truths may 
be evolved; by comparing one revealed fact with another 
revealed fact, new, interesting, momentous relations may be 
discovered. Thus the word of God will be found an exhaust- 
less mine of wisdom. The Bible, doubtless, like the book of 
nature, is a book to be studied. But do we truly study it, if, 
with our powers of comparison and inference all shut up in 
dark imprisonment, we merely take into a thus half-closed 
understanding the bare historic details, without generalizing 
them, or forming any notion of their far-reaching relations? 
The theologian assuredly must consider the truths of religion 
in their relations to each other, and to the truths of other 
sciences. Nor is it yet too late to adopt the memorable 
words of John Robinson, in our belief, that “‘'The Lord hath 
yet more truth to break forth out of his holy word ;” not in 
the sense that any thing will ever be disclosed to subvert the 
doctrines now received as orthodox and fundamental, but in 
another very interesting sense, viz., that the truths already 
seen may infold within their comprehension other truths not 
yet imagined ; as some plants and seeds embosom the germs 
of those that are to spring from them in successive years. 


“The young narcissus in its bulb compressed 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast, 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, 
Folds its thin leaves and shuts its floret-eyes ; 
Grain within grain successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell.” 


But we must glance at the benefits which the minister, con- 
sidered as a preacher,may derive from a correct philosophy 
of the mind. He will realize many, in common with the 
secular orator. Some of these advantages are well asserted 
in that beautiful fragment of Roman literature, the Dialogue 
on Oratory, which has been ascribed by different critics to 
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Quintilian, to Tacitus, and to the younger Pliny. A practi- 
cal knowledge of the laws of mind is the grand secret of the 
orator’s art, whether he wishes to convince the judgment, to 
persuade to action, or to inflame or subdue the passions. 
Every just rule of the rhetorician and the logician has its 
foundation in these laws. But there are reasons that render 
this science specially necessary to the preacher. Sacred 
oratory aims at peculiar results, such as secular eloquence 
never contemplates ; results which cannot be secured without 
touching springs of human feeling and action, that lie deeper 
in the soul than those addressed by the ordinary speaker. 
The grand design of the pulpit is to make men permanently 
better; to effect the repentance, reformation, sanctification 
and salvation of sinners. If the pleader at the bar or forum 
cannot gain his merely temporal object, unless he has learned 
human nature, not only in its general features, but also in its 
diversified manifestations, how can the preacher hope to suc- 
ceed fully in‘bringing eternal things home to the bosoms of 
his hearers, without a similar knowledge ? 

It is by a peculiar system of truths, those which he shall 
himself gather from the word of God, that the preacher is to 
operate on his audience. Ifa full and correct mental philos- 
ophy is of moment to aid him in interpretation and in theology, 
how obviously is it of still greater moment to direct him in 
communicating to other minds the truth thus obtained, and 
in bringing it to bear upon men of all classes, so as to exert 
an appropriate and adequate influence on the intellect, the 
heart, and the conscience. 

The responsible position of the preacher, as a public in- 
structer, must not here be overlooked. As the most vital 
doctrines of religion hold intimate relations to the mental pro- 
cesses and feelings, if the preacher has imperfect, confused, 
and contradictory notions of the latter, he will be constantly 
in danger of misrepresenting the former. He cannot commu- 
nicate and preserve in the community clear, consistent and 
sound views. ‘The people thus instructed can never be en- 
lightened, discriminating judges of the truth. ‘They will not 
be indoctrinated, to use a term now too unfashionable. ‘The 
stream never rises above the fountain. Where a cloud of 
vagueness rests upon the instructions of the pulpit, spiritual 
ignorance and weakness will settle upon the people; and the 
church, although for a while she may continue nominally or- 
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thodox, will ere-long be wholly despoiled of her faith. It 
was thus that the Arminian heresy, then the Unitarian, and 
finally the German neology, gained ingress into the churches 
of Massachusetts. At the time of the revival under Whitefield 
and ‘Tennent, some of the nominally Calvinistic ministers, des- 
titute themselves of accurate and definite views, gave of course 
but defective and cloudy instructions in their preaching. The 
people soon lost nearly all discriminating knowledge ; orthodox 
terms sounded in their ears, while error after error was getting 
lodgment in their minds ; until at length, after the writings of 
Whitby and ‘Taylor had been industriously circulated, Armin- 
ianism boldly entered the pulpit. ‘Then the public instruc- 
tions became still more loose, and the people were soon ready 
to hear, without a deep shock, the denial of Christ’s divinity. 
The deteriorating process went on ; and in 1810, a venerable 
doctor of divinity, preaching before the Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, after specifying the doctrines of human 
depravity, the trinity, the deity of Christ, redemption by his 
blood, decrees, election, the special operation of the Holy 
Spirit, and the eternal punishment of the wicked, said, “my 
individual belief in respect to these points can be of but little 
importance. Neque teneo, neque refello.” A more recent 
step in this perilous descent was the avowal that the New 
Testament is not itself a revelation, but merely a fallible 
record of revelations made by Christ. And at last, in 1841, 
it was blasphemously declared in the pulpit, and in an ordina- 
tion sermon, that ‘Christianity has no creed, except that 
there is a God ;” and that “‘ we never are Christians, until we 
worship the Father as Jesus did, without a mediator.” Such is 
the melancholy tale of a declension, commencing in the obscure 
instructions of a ministry nominally orthodox. Such the pain- 
ful result, in a region where the candle of the Lord once shone 
with heavenly brightness and beauty. What matter for devout 
praise is it, that the Bible, with its distinctive doctrines, yet 
stands, as from century to century it has stood, an impregna- 
ble fortress amid the shocks of theological controversy, and the 
assaults of infidels, rationalists, and deists. It remains, like 
some primeval forest, lofty and deep-rooted, still towering to 
heaven in all its pristine strength and grandeur, although bar- 
barians have toiled for ages in hewing down and plucking up, 
and boastful cultivators and improvers have sought to cut and 
trim it into unnatural and fantastic shapes. ‘Thus shall the 
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sacred forest ever abide, and bear fresh leaves for the healing 
of the nations. We cannot forbear to add the ejaculation, 
blessed be God that, notwithstanding the apostasies just men- 
tioned, the faith of our Puritan fathers is not banished from 
the land of their sepulchres. 
“The pilgrim spirit is not dead; 
It walks in the moon’s broad light, 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 

With the holy stars at night.” 

But further, there is an adaptation between the truths of 
inspiration and the powers and susceptibilities of the soul. 
The true theology is the very best for securing the precise 
results at which the gospel aims, and for which the work of 
preaching was divinely appointed. Just as far, therefore, as 
a more correct and complete mental science tends towards a 
more correct and complete theology, it also goes to increase 
the efficiency and success of the preacher. Such science will 
also greatly strengthen the preacher’s personal conviction that 
there is this adaptation; a circumstance essential in a full 
stimulus to vigorous effort. ‘Take away his deep conviction 
that the truths he utters are suited, under the gracious pur- 
poses of God, to bring the mind of the hearer to the attitude 
and action which the Bible enjoins, and you strip him at once 
of his chief power in the pulpit. Despisers and haters of 
evangelical preaching are puzzled and confounded by its 
astonishing efficacy. Over themselves, when they hear it, 
despisers and haters though they are, it yet exerts a mysteri- 
ous influence. Often are they drawn, they know not how or 
why, to listen to it, even while they quarrel with it, or slander 
and ridicule it. ‘The secret is, the grand doctrine of Christ 
crucified, and the doctrines which stand connected with it, 
are pre-eminently fitted to stir the intellect, and touch the 
conscience, and move the original sensibilities of the heart. 
Just in proportion as a man shall rightly understand both the 
gospel and the human mind, he will be convinced of this. 
Every truly evangelical preacher must to some extent know 
this; and the more fully he does know and feel it, the 
more boldly and earnestly he. proclaims the doctrines; and 
conversions, revivals, and growing churches, testify that 
although the doctrines may be denounced as mere foolisb- 
ness, or as stumbling-blocks, they are, nevertheless, “ the 
wisdom of God, and the power of God.” 
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It detracts nothing from the force of these remarks, that 
the truths of the gospel prove in fact a savor of death unto 
death to every sinner, unless there accompany them a demon- 
stration of the Spirit and a power from on high. That Spirit 
is indeed a sovereign, and worketh after his own way in the 
soul of man, both to will and to do; and weak things of this 
world doth he often choose, to confound things that are 
mighty. But his agency is never at variance with the adap- 
tations of the truth he hath himself revealed. When the 
minister preaches the very preaching which the Spirit bids, 
then it is that the Spirit carries the words of the preaching 
beyond the outward ear, and they waken in the soul “thoughts 
that burn.” Whenever a preacher apprehends the grand 
doctrines of the gospel, and the powers and capacities of the 
mind most correctly in their mutual relations, he will then 
most exactly and correctly take the word of his message from 
the mouth of the Lord; and then it is that the sword of the 
Spirit will be wielded by him most in accordance with the 
will of the Spirit, and be most likely to prove “sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of the joints and the marrow.” 

Hence the entire mistake of supposing it useless for the 
preacher ever to task himself in settling the har@ questions in 
morals, and fixing nice distinctions, like that between natural 
ability and moral certainty or philosophical necessity. For, 
with indefinite notions on these points,4 man will never be a 
very lucid or pungent preacher; sheuld he possess superior 
native powers, and an otherwise eommanding eloquence, his 
sermons would still be wanting 1 a duly adjusted and con- 
centrated pressure on the coxscience ; with erroneous notions, 
he will mingle with the myst solemn truths something calcu- 
lated directly to countemct their force. In the one case, he 
will rarely, if ever, draw the sword of truth from its scabbard ; 
in the other, he will surely blunt its edge, or break off its 
point. | ; 
Some there may be, who so much dread the sinner’s 
desponding or feeling guiltless under an idea of his impotence, 
that, on the text, ‘“God now commandeth all men, every 
where, to repent,” they would occupy more than half the 
sermon in proving that sinners can repent, notwithstanding all 
that old-fashioned theologians have said about moral inability. 
Others there may be, who, with the same text, would employ 
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as much of the sermon in showing that sinners cannot repent, 
without the influence of the Holy Spirit, notwithstanding all 
that any theologians, old-fashioned or new-fashioned, have 
said about freedom and power. Now both these classes of 
preachers would probably do more good by barely reading 
their text, and then sitting down in silence; for the preaching 
of both tends to continue, if not to encourage, the sinner’s 
procrastination; both alike keep before his mind the two 
suggestions most of all adverse to instant conviction,—viz., to 
take his own time, which every sinner means to do, or to 
wait God’s time, which any sinner can pretend to do; and 
thus, in either case, repentance is put off, until, perhaps, the 
deluded mortal finds that his own time is gone, and God’s 
time is indeed come ; the precious years of probation all wasted, 
and the dread hour of retribution arrived. Under more cor- 
rect views of the mutual relation between the capacities of 
the soul and the truths involved in this text, the preacher 
would not turn the sinner’s thoughts specially upon his ability 
or his inability, but fix them upon the holy law of God, and 
his own multiplied, aggravated, and still continued transgres- 
sions of it; and to his conscience thus disturbed, would apply 
and hold with a blistering closeness, the simple idea of imme- 
diate obligation; thus the command of the text might be 
re-echoed by the voice within, and realized in the soul of the 
sinner as the preseat command ofa present God; his own 
present resistance to n be forced upon his notice as a present 
rebellion against that God; and so the guilt and the destiny 
of the man that contends with his Maker, be revealed to him 
in appalling brightness. Tims the skilful preacher “loads 
the sinner down,” as Dr. Porer well ex presses it, “ with 
responsibility, guilt and danger, a tsiple weight which crushes 
him.” ‘Conscience kindles a hell in his bosom, and the 
Bible shows him a hell, flaming beneath his feet.””> The man 
thinks on his ways, turns his feet unto the testimonies of God, 
and makes haste to keep his commandments. 

In all this the preacher would make no parade of philo- 
sophical terms, no displaying or manceuvring of metaphysics ; 
yet without some accurate knowledge of the science, he 
would fail to deal thus thoroughly and wisely. It is not, 
therefore, in order to secure metaphysical sermons, that the 
study in question is commended, but in order that the sermons 
may be most truly effective and practical. A painter must 
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understand anatomy, not because we wish him to make dead 
skeletons instead of living and breathing pictures, but because 
without ‘understanding anatomy he cannot produce such 
pictures. 

Nor will high attainments in metaphysics of necessity cause 
the preacher to convert every pulpit performance into a mass 
of dry bones or withered husks, nor make him always 


a * “on metaphysic pinions soar, 


And wound the patience with his logic thorns ;” 


so far from it, that he, who constantly attempts thus to feed 
his flock, shows thereby his metaphysics to be very incom- 
plete. A more full science would assure him, that he must 
freely supply quite another aliment; that the soul has capaci- 
ties and relishes, which require something richer and better 
seasoned ; that in order duly to interest, instruct and improve, 
he must unite a polite and liberal learning to his more exact 
and abstruse knowledge; that he must combine his profound 
theology with a cultivated taste and generous sentiments ; that 
lively susceptibilities and tender sympathies must dwell in his 
own bosom, to enable him to move and sway the hearts of 
others. ‘Thus will his very philosophy enjoin upon him to 
address the imagination and the affections. Also will it co- 
operate with the gospel, and with the counsels of Baxter, 
and Doddridge, and Griffin, and every godly minister, whose 
biography he reads, in urging him to cultivate, above all 
things, an elevated piety; as it will plainly tell him, that 
without fervent godliness, he can neither himself grasp those 
high and deep things of God which are spiritually discerned, 
nor reasonably expect to enjoy the help and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit in his work as a ‘“ steward of the mysteries ;” and 
will also tell him, that ardent piety is essential even as a pass- 
port to the confidence of his hearers; for there must be a 
personal holiness, to satisfy others that he himself draws from 
the fountain of living waters to which he invites and urges 
them, and to throw ‘around him that daily savor of heaven 
which will impart the happiest influence to his pulpit efforts. 


“ When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 
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But, after all, the workman that rightly divideth the word 
of God, giving to every one a due portion, will not be 
ashamed of a metaphysical sermon, of the right stamp, and in 
the right time and place. ‘That there is a general horror of 
every such thing, is often said, and it must be confessed, that 
we see in the church, and in the age, a tendency to puta 
higher value upon brilliancy of fancy, and _ liveliness, and 
variety of illustration and imagery, than upon really profound 
thought or exact truth; the showy pleases rather than the 
solid ; that which is novel, more than that which is acute or 
comprehensive; the sparkling and witty, instead of that 
which convinces and instructs. Still, there is reason to suspect, 
that the proclaimed horror of profoundly doctrinal and truly 
philosophical sermons, consists somewhat less in the people’s 
dread of hearing them, than in the minister’s dread of writing 
them. For the fact is, that every person will take a sort of 
pleasure in any performance which arouses his intellect, and 
occupies its activity. Most hearers love to feel that mental 
elevation, of which they are made conscious when they find 
their thoughts grappling with some great subject, as they are 
led along by the preacher in a lucid argument. Obscurity 
and perplexity in a sermon no man likes. But tame, trite 
thoughts, mere common-place views, are quite as disagreeable. 
The most illiterate choose to be addressed as having some 
knowledge, and the most stupid as having some capacity ; 
and none will yield a close and profitable attention, unless 
the speaker offers something to awaken curiosity and promise 
areward. It bas been stated, that formerly, in a certain 
church in Massachusetts, there was an officer whose business 
it was to wake up sleepers at meeting ; that he carried a long 
pole, with a hard ball at one end and a fox’s tail at the other. 
We do not imagine, that a great increase of profound philo- 
sophical preaching would occasion any new demand for the 
ball to rap the sconces of the males, or even the fox tail to 
brush the cheeks of the fair ones. It is not when the pulpit 
utters deep, solid, elaborated thought, that leaden slumbers 
creep along the pews, but 


* When dullness mounts the sacred rostrum, 
And deals about his drowsy nostrum.” 


The preacher should never leave his hearers at the point of 
acquisition where he takes them. If he must sometimes 
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come down to meet their attainments, it should be done only 
for the purpose of raising them up higher. New England 
divines of a former generation did not hesitate to task their 
audiences with discussions, demanding the closest attention 
and the severest thought ; on subjects, and in a manner, too, 
which are now termed metaphysical; to apply the language 
of Wordsworth, they 


* * “often touched 
Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the mind 
Turned inward.” 


Perhaps they went too far in this line; some persons may 
sneer at them with the exclamation, “‘ What superfluities are 
reasoning souls,” or slander them in the language of Voltaire 
respecting such writers as the English Dr. Clarke, as “mere 
reasoning machines ;” but they were men of noble heart as 
well as stout intellect, and their logic was ever fired by a 
glowing zeal for Christ and for human happmess. And we 
would contend that even a little excess, in the way of rigid 
reasoning, would be less a mischief, than uniform compliance 
with the loose, superficial, story-telling fashion, which has‘had 
so many imitators. Doubtless there are babes every where, 
and always will be, who are to be fed with milk. But if the 
preacher never distributes any meat, and especially if he 
never has any meat to distribute, how long will the church 
possess the strong men to rear or guard her bulwarks, to fight 
her battles, or extend her conquests? Both preachers and 
people will be stunted to a dwarfish littleness, or obtain 
merely a growth of pale and sickly weakness. The waters 
of salvation, to which the gospel invites both the famishing 
soul of the sinner, now wandering in the wilderness, without 
God and without hope, and the rejoicing spirit of the saint, 
now approaching the gates of the city in the heavens, are all 
life-giving waters; but they are not of one sounding in all 
parts; there are, as Augustine is quoted, “shallows where 
the lamb may ford, and depths where the elephant ma 

swim.’ The preacher must not always confine himself to 
the shallows. He must dive to the lowest recesses, that he 
may bring up thence pearls of truth, fresh and glittering. It 
is not enough to take at second hand the richest gems _pro- 
cured by others. intellectual wealth, from its very nature, 
cannot be a borrowed article ; it must be an actual possession ; 
and truth, in an important sense, is not truth, except to the © 
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mind that, by personal effort, draws it from the well for itself. 
There must be deep, active reflection, in order to appropriate, 
to much benefit, the thoughts of others; thus the very act of 
real, successful appropriation must always be in fact a sort 
of re-discovery or re-production, rather than a mere passive 
reception. If a preacher would cultivate and fructify his 
hearers, he must keep up in his own mind a perpetual self- 
discipline and self-culture, and thus stimulate their minds to 
wakeful curiosity and vigorous thought. The “legate of the 
skies”? must “arm himself in panoply complete, of heavenly 
temper,” and “train by every rule of holy discipline, the 
sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

Nor need the young preacher fear, that his study of mental 
science, or his application of it in preparing his sermons, will 
necessarily interfere with the exercise of imagination and in- 
vention. Deep metaphysical research and great imagination 
are by no means incompatible. A familiar example of their 
union is found in ‘Thomas Brown, whose imaginative powers 
were of the highest order, and who yet has rarely been ex- 
celled in acute analysis of mental operations. He is by no 
means a perfect model in fine writing ; and in philosophy he 
sometimes grossly errs, especially in the fundamental questions 
in morals; he is only mentioned here as a striking instance to 
illustrate the assertion, that one may go earnestly into mental 
philosophy, and yet not petrify his soul in the stiff forms of 
logic, nor dry up the fountains of feeling and fancy. Wilson, 
his successor, is another example. A man may be wedded 
to philosophy, without being divorced even from poetry. A 
fine instance also is afforded in the Grecian Plato. He was 
indeed an able metaphysician, not absurdly styled by Cole- 
ridge “a divine philosopher, a plank from the wreck of Para- 
dise, thrown on the shores of idolatrous Greece;” but he 
possessed brilliant powers of imagination, which shine in his 
dialogues, perhaps-as splendidly as they could in a poem, and 
which occasioned in his style a profusion of ornament for 
which some ancient critics (so Longinus affirms) censured 
him, as “ hurrying into raw, undigested metaphors, and a vain 
pomp of allegory.” But examples from the history of the 
pulpit will be more pertinent, and here Chalmers might not 
unfairly be cited; for while all his sermons exhibit a striking 
power of imagination, by which he contrives to present a 
single idea again and again in some new and glowing com- 
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bination, thus wonderfully expanding every thought he utters, 
and while turning it over and over, giving at every turn a 
fresh coloring and richer beauty, his Bridgewater Treatise 
shows no mean capacity for the peculiar studies of the meta- 
physician. Barrow, too, of earlier times, who loved to fight 
his fellows when a boy, and to grapple the abstrusest specu- 
lations and severest mathematics when a man, does not appear 
in his sermons asa dry skeleton, moving stiffly and slowly 
among black diagrams and ghostly abstractions, but rather 
like some fabled genius of superhuman strength, sweeping 
along in a sort of beauteous majesty, yet with'resistless force, 
amid images of rich and varied combination. ‘To Barrow, as 
an “armory of words,” Burke is said to have resorted when 
equipping for a speech in Parliament ; and Chatham, we have 
been told, directed his son to the same preacher for help in 
clothing and adorning his conceptions. Scarcely is there a 
name more famous in metaphysical theology than that of 
Augustine ; yet he was by no means deficient in sensibility 
and imagination; his work entitled City of God, exhibits 
splendid attainments in liberal learning ; and so earnest and 
pathetic was he as a preacher, that he is represented by way 
of eminence, as “‘ the man of flowing heart.” Not even in our 
own immortal Edwards, whom Robert Hall pronounced “ the 
greatest of the sons of men,” and whom some among the 
Germans themselves acknowledge as more profound than 
Kant, not even in Edwards were the powers of fancy wholly 
repressed by the heavy mail of argumentation, in which his 
giant intellect always appears clad. There are passages in 
his writings, which evince not only quick and keen sensibility, 
but a lively imagination. For example, speaking of his early 
religious experience, he says, “ the soul of a true Christian, as 
I then wrote my meditations, appeared like a little white 
flower, such as we see in the spring of the year, low and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing as it were in a calm rap- 
ture ; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; standing peacefull 

and lovingly in the midst of other flowers round about, all in 
like manner opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
sun.” It has been said “ when flowers shall spring in a soil 
of granite, then may we expect the beauties of poetry from a 
mind like that of Jonathan Edwards ;” but he was a genuine 
lover of nature ; he saw the earth and the skies full of symbols 
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of spiritual truths and suman all speaking to him of God 
and the Saviour ; 


“'T'o him, the meanest flower that blows could give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;” 


and he might have been a poet, had he chosen. <A most 
close observer of outward occurrences, he would have made 
an eminent philosopher in physical science. And in meta- 
physics and theology, his chief studies, he constantly shows 
the readiness of his mind to discover new analogies. Every 
one familiar with his works knows, that an irresistible wit is 
often mingled with his acutest arguments, especially in un- 
masking a sophism, and exposing its absurdities by analogous 
applications of the reasoning. Note, for example, his meta- 
physical portraiture of Mr. Chubb’s idea of a free, voluntary 
action. ‘If some learned philosopher, in giving an account 
of the curious observations he had made in his travels, should 
say he had been in Terra del Fuego, and there seen a 
certain animal that begat and brought forth itself, and yet 
had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that it had an appetite 
and was hungry, before it had a being ; that his master, 
who Jed him and governed him at pleasure, was always gov- 
erned by him, and driven by him where he pleased; that 
when he moved, he always took a step before the first step ; 
that he went with his head first, and yet always went tail 
foremost, and this too though he had neither head nor tail ; 
it would be no impudence at all to tell such a traveller, that 
he himself had no idea of such an animal, and never had, nor 
ever would have.” Edwards is always careless of style, and 
never employs his powers of imagination and illustration half 
as effectively as he might have done; but what makes the 
case exactly in point for us is, that even the rigid metaphysi- 
cal habits of Jonathan Edwards did not wither his fancy, did 
not absorb nor expel his sensibilities. Nor did they destroy 
the immediate efficiency of his preaching. Such was his repu- 
tation as a “ powerful and successful preacher,” that churches, 
both near and remote, invited him to labor with them for short 
periods; and these missionary tours, his biographer asserts, 
were connected with glorious results. Astonishingly did he 
enchain the souls of his hearers. Whole audiences were 
melted to tears. Sinners were caused to shake, and even cry 
out, with fear. When he was once preaching at Enfield, 
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says Dr. Trumbull, “there was such a breathing of distress 
and weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak to the 
people and desire silence.” 

The illustrious Dr. Bellamy is another case in point. Sur- 
passingly eminent, as he was, in the metaphysics of a stern 
theology, he has yet been justly cited as one particularly 
distinguished for that dramatic power in preaching, which 
evinces an imagination gifted, free, and plastic,—which so 
happily elevates pulpit oratory, from dry discussion or simple 
narrative, into something of the force and sympathetic sway 
of real life and action ; and which causes those very doctrines, 
that under the ministrations of some men seem but sterile ab- 
stractions, to penetrate the conscience and the heart as stirring 
and fructifying principles, awaking new thoughts, enkindling 
lively emotions, arousing high purposes, entering deeply into, 
and pervading and coloring the whole consciousness of the soul. 
The pulpit eloquence of the late Dr. Griffin was marked pre- 
eminently by boldness of conception, with high originality and 
force of imagination, irresistible pungency of appeal to the 
conscience, and tender addressing of the heart; yet he was a 
most able theological reasoner, and, to say the least, a very 
respectable metaphysician. But what makes this instance 
specially pertinent to our present argument, is the fact, that 
the lofty daring of Griffin’s imagination in the pulpit derived 
its chief power from a few fundamental things in his meta- 
physical views ; these views, strong and vivid, ever stimulated 
and controlled the inventions of his fancy ; and without such 
a basis, what was in him truly sacred and almost divine 
eloquence, would have been little more than high-sounding 
declamation. And universally it is best, as was the case with 
this “ prince among preachers,” that a deep and strong phi- 
losophy should furnish the trunk for supporting the lighter 
ornaments of the imagination, which then, like parasitic flow- 
ers, may 

*  * * invest the branch, 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend.” 

Finally, the divine inspiration of the apostle Paul ought not 
to exclude the illustration furnished by his exarmple. Where 
can we find a more profound or subtle reasoner on abstruse 
questions of theology and metaphysics? In this respect, not 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 
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a scribe or lawyer in all the Jewish hierarchy, not a master 
or disciple in all the Grecian schools, ever went beyond the 
young man who was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
And yet what orator ever surpassed him in moving the minds 
of his hearers? Follow him to the synagogues and other 
public assemblies, and observe with what skill and success he 
convinces both Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the Christ; see 
him on the stairs of the Roman castle, holding in respectful 
silence a riotous populace, that just before would have torn 
him in pieces; hear him in his noble and fearless defence of 
himself before the governor Felix ; listen to the thrilling ac- 
count of his conversion, by which he almost persuades king 
Agrippa to become a Christian ; stand with him on Mars hill, 
while he addresses the learned men of Athens, and reveals to 
them the glories of that unknown God whom they ignorantly 
worshipped ;—and say whether he ought not to be ranked 
among the greatest of orators? And should you be asked to 
mention the three first of ancient times, would you not, to the 
names of the Grecian thunderer against Philip, and the Roman 
denouncer of Catiline and Antony, add that of the converted 
Saul of Tarsus ? 

We cannot dismiss our subject, without adverting briefly to 
the value of mental philosophy to the minister, in his relations 
and duties as a pastor. In the pastoral intercourse, he comes 
in contact with every variety of character,and is required to act 
upon mind in every condition of temper, susceptibility and 
tendency. ‘There must be appropriate counsels for all the 
diversities among professors of religion; the lukewarm, the 
backsliding, the self-confident and presumptuous, the fearful 
and desponding, the worldly, the spiritually-minded, the 
bigoted and censorious, the careless and fashionable, the self- 
deceived, the hypocrite, the apostate. ‘There must be pre- 
paration for the still more numerous and diverse classes of the 
impenitent; the thoughtless and stupid, the hardened, the 
dissolute, the sober, the serious, the ignorant, the vain, the 
proud, the learned, the rich, the poor, the scoffer, the infidel. 
Time would fail to specify the varieties ; but the pastor needs 
a knowledge and skill suited to them all; hence the universal 
remark, that a minister should understand human nature. He 
must become all things to all men, if by any means he ma 
save some. He will want all the fabled wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the real harmlessness of the dove. 
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Again, the pastor is obliged to visit these various classes at 
different times, in opposite worldly circumstances, in the hours 
of prosperity and adversity, in occasions of joy and of sorrow, 
at the wedding, at the social board, at the funeral. How 
obviously will he need the knowledge we speak of, to adapt 
his influence to these varying conditions, so that every pas- 
toral act may “suit the circumstance,” and all his words, 
being fitly spoken, be as “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

But it is especially in intercourse with the awakened sinner, 
or the professedly recent convert, that the pastor will need to 
understand the secrets of the human mind. Here the most 
momentous interests are put to an immediate stake; ever- 
lasting consequences are suspended on a single mental act. 
Truly it is awful to consider, with what infinite ease, almost, 
an awakened sinner may be put upon thoughts and feelings, 
which, although quick and evanescent as the lightning’s flash, 
do yet, in the brief, measureless instant of their existence, in- 
volve the whole question of that sinner’s weal or wo for eter- 
nity. In one of these junctures, when all the interests of an 
endless duration are concentrated in a single point of time, the 
sinner may yield his heart in sweet submission to the authori- 
ty of God, embrace the provisions of the gospel by an act of 
faith in Christ, and thus become an heir of grace and glory ; 
or he may persist in his rebellion, and thereby lose his last 
offer of pardon, waste his last opportunity for reconciliation, 
and be sealed over as a reprobate to the day of perdition. 
How tremblingly solicitous is the man who intelligently 
watches for souls, when he finds a sinner standing in a crisis 
of such fearful import, poised as it were between heaven and 
hell! Oppressed with a sense of his own impotence and 
ignorance, gladly would the humble man of God shrink away 
from all action and all counsel amid hazards so perilous ; but 
he cannot escape his high obligations; the awakened sinner 
will demand something. “ What must I do 2” is his agonizing 
cry, and he will, as he has a right to do, pour it into the 
pastor’s ear. How much will then depend on the pastor’s 
practical knowledge of gospel truth, in its bearings on the 
various attitudes and conditions of the mind! Who can com- 
pute the evil, if instead of a discriminating and accurate 
knowledge, he have only a vain and deceitful philosophy, a 
science, falsely so called? What an undoing of the poor 
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sinner would be likely to result, for example, if the pastor’s 
words should in any way occasion or foster an idea, that the 
difficulty of the impenitent man consisted merely in his igno- 
rance, or want of light, or want of conviction ; or in his mis- 
take as to the means of his own highest happiness ; or in any 
compulsive force of God’s almighty government over him; 
and not simply and solely in the “carnal heart,’ which is 
“enmity against God !” 

Scarcely less momentous is right dealing with the sinner 
that is beginning to entertain hope. While the pastor must 
not quench the smoking flax, nor despise the day of small 
things, nor forget that the kingdom of heaven in the heart is 
like the leaven, at first extremely little, perhaps, although 
afterwards diffused through the whole lump; and, like the 
grain of Palestine mustard-seed, small, indeed, when sown, 
yet producing ultimately a tree with branches to lodge the 
fowls of heaven, he must also bear in mind, that the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things; that there are numerous 
forms of what our fathers used to call “false experiences,” 
and “every grace hath its counterfeit ;”’ that there is a hope 
“like the spider’s web,” which “ perisheth when God taketh 
away the soul ;” and the only hope, “‘which maketh not 
ashamed,” or can ever prove “an anchor to the soul,” is that 
which “ worketh by love, and purifieth the heart.” It is the 
pastor’s business to see that the sinner do not delude himself 
with sparks of his own kindling, which may glitter for a time, 
and then go out in everlasting darkness. How, then, can the 
pastor dispense with a knowledge of the labyrinthian windings 
of the heart? 

His need of skill is increased by the melancholy, but indis- 
putable fact, of Satanic agency. That adversary, who, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom to devour, has power 
to change himself in appearance into an angel of light ; and no 
contrivance to ensnare and destroy the souls of men does he 
seem to employ with more zeal and success, than that of 
quieting the alarm of the awakened sinner by the joys of a 
false hope. Could he always be sure of such a result, he 
would be forward, no doubt, to preach the terrors of the 
Lord, and goad the conscience of the sinner, and fill him with 
terrific apprehensions of the wrath to come, for the very 
purpose of soothing him at last with a spurious comfort, and a 
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treacherous peace. Without much opposition from Satan, or 
the apostate spirits under him, may a man defend the truth of 
the gospel, profess an experience of religion, join the visible 
church, enter the ministerial office, and even go and preach 
the dying love of Jesus to the heathen, provided it be done 
with a deceived heart, that is still unregenerate, but walled 
around with the impenetrable adamant of a false hope. Such 
a man’s personal guilt would be awfully aggravated by a life 
of graceless formality amid all the highest and holiest privi- 
leges of religion ; and he would at last go down, from beneath 
the droppings of the sanctuary, and from the angelic repasts 
and blood-bought symbols of the communion-table, to the 
gloomiest cell, and keenest torments of the damned. Such a 
man’s ifluence, also, might, in some respects, be the very 
best for sustaining Satan’s devices. What fitter instruments 
for spreading and perpetuating his sway, could that ‘arch- 
angel ruined” desire, than such overseers of the flock, and 
such laborers in the field, as would, by personal destitution of 
piety, by ignorance, or heedlessness, or by an erroneous 
theology or philosophy, multiply spurious conversions, and 
foster deceitful hopes ? 

To these considerations, add the fact, that, in the experi- 
ences of true Christians, there are many unhappy mixtures of 
things not of heavenly origin, such as “ natural affections and 
passions ; impressions on the imagination ; self-righteousness, 
or spiritual pride;” and, in some Christians, as Edwards 
justly remarks, “the mixture is so great, as very much to 
obscure and hide the beauty of grace in them, like a thick 
smoke, that hinders all the shining of the fire.” What but a 
deep insight of the human soul can enable the pastor to try 
the spirits, to test these mixtures, to separate the gold from 
the dross ? 

In short, no view can be taken of the pastor’s work, which 
does not show the value to him of a correct philosophy of the 
human mind, drawn jointly and harmoniously from the Bible, 
and from the facts of life. 

But, to recommend the study of the mind as of various 
service in the ministerial work, may seem superfluous toil, 
since, in fact, the whole of the ministerial work is but one 
continued study and experiment in that vast science. As 
interpreter, theologian, preacher, pastor, the mimister’s real 
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dealing is with mind. His charge is high above what ancient 
poetry and mythology assigned to fabled gods. “The guardian 
care of mountains and groves, the sea, the air, of a planet, or 
a sun, a city, a nation, a world, dwindles to the microscopic 
speck of dust in the comparison. He is to watch for souls ; 
his whole time, and toil, and talents are to be expended in 
behalf of immortal minds. When he studies the Scriptures, 
it is but to learn momentous truths respecting created minds, 
the angelic and the human, their characters and principles, 
duties, dangers, and destiny; and to learn truths more lofty 
still respecting the Infinite Mind, the immutable attributes, 
eternal counsels, wonderful doings, glorious manifestations, 
righteous commands of that one mysterious Spirir, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. All else he does is but variously to 
apply these truths, as needful medicine, to heal the maladies 
of the human mind and heart, or as wholesome food, to nour- 
ish the soul in its growth for Paradise. Such his work ; first 
his own mind, Pv: oeavrdy ; then the mind of man as such, 
the whole philosophy of intellect, heart, and will; and above 
and beyond all this, the incomprehensible, uncreated Mind! 
How vast his field! All the mysteries of the world of mind, 
that world for which the world of matter was made, matter 
being but the constituted servant of mind, and deriving all its 
beauty and magnificence from its relation to the perceiving, 
reasoning, and rejoicing soul, without which, as occupant and 
lord, the whole bright assemblage of material orbs would form 
only a vast and gloomy solitude ; the “ moral world being the 
end of the natural; the rest of the creation being but a house 
which God hath built, with furniture, for moral agents.” 
How awful, too, his responsibility! The problem and 
experiment assigned to him, is to bring back to holy, happy 
communion with the infinite Mind that wandering human 
mind, which, while it strays off from Him, the central fount 
of life, and love, and joy, does but plunge itself, and drag 
down other minds, in deeper guilt and wo. Had some vast 
globe been loosed from its proper sphere, and hurled by some 
mighty, ever-growing impulse, along a wild, erratic course— 
to be sent out to check that wandering mass, and guide its 
mad momentum, and bring it round with no disturbance of 
other orbs, to take again its proper sphere and place, were no 
trifling errand even for an angel; a fearful errand, too, it 
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would be, if, by one mischance, by a single faulty or inad- 
vertent touch, he might augment its fatal impulse to dash 
with greater fury upon planets, suns, and stars, and carry 
confusion on, from system to system, through illimitable space. 
To an errand higher and more fearful, far, are they appointed, 

who are commissioned as embeanndans of Christ; sent out to 
call back, not some wandering mass of clay, or globe of light, 

but an erring soul, that shall live in ecstacies or in agonies, 
when existing suns and systems may be all extinct ; and such 
are the mysteries of that soul in its enmity to God and holi- 
ness, that one slight mistake in their attempt to reconcile it, 

the error of a word, a gesture or a look, may be the very im- 
pulse to put it upon a more impious career of rebellion, and 
give it a more dreadful power to spread pollution and ruin 
from mind to mind, in an ever-widening circle. But there 
is a glorious hope along with this appalling hazard ; a look, a 
gesture, a word, through God’s assisting grace rightly employ- 
ed, and by God’s sovereign power efficaciously applied, may 
be the very means to put that soul upon an upward flight 
towards the seat of truth and love, and may thus commence 
a series of wonderful influences upon other minds, to spread 
out, in sphere upon sphere, over a wider and wider compass, 
for successive ages, and gather host after host of new-born 
spirits around the throne of God and the Lamb. 

May the Holy Spirit gird multitudes of our sons for this 
high and holy work; make them joyful, faithful, and success- 
ful in it; and prepare them to share, in the issue, its illustri- 
ous rewards along with “ prophets and apostles,” and the 
*‘ creat company of the priests.” 
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ArticLe II. 


WORKS OF NATHANIEL EMMONS, D. D. 


The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., late Pastor of the 
Church in Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life. 
Edited by Jacos Inz, D. D. Six volumes, 8vo. Boston, 
Crocker & Brewster. 1842. 


Tue reader may expect not a little gratification in perusing 
the biographical sketches prefixed to these works. First, he 
will find an autobiography, written as no other man but Dr. 
Emmons could write, and showing, by its manner, even more 
than by its matter, the character of that singular mind which 
dictated it. Next, he will find an “additional memoir, by 
the editor,” Dr. Ide, in a remarkably chaste, easy, and per- 
spicuous style, and containing, among other things, a very 
friendly though fair statement of the peculiar doctrines of Dr. 
Emmons. Dr. Ide, being his son-in-law, and long his intimate 
friend and confidant, enjoyed the best opportunities for becom- 
ing qualified for the task he has so ably and impartially 
executed. Finally, the reader, if already acquainted with 
Prof. Park, of Andover, will be by no means unhappily dis- 
appointed in reading nearly fifty pages of anecdotes and re- 
marks, from his glowing pen, in respect to Dr. Emmons and 
other New England worthies of his age. ‘These three pro- 
ductions together give a very full view of their subject, while 
they infuse into the whole picture a variegated interest not 
otherwise attainable. 

Dr. Emmons is a decided Congregationalist ; but his works 
are the exclusive property of no one sect; and our prayer is, 
that all the benefit they are fitted to impart may be enjoyed 
by every class of the followers of our common Lord and 
Master. And if he has taught errors, many or few, our wish 
also is that one and all of them may, if possible, be just as 
clearly exposed to the view of all and abjured by all, as the 
venerable patriarch would himself abjure and expose them, 
were he, with his purified vision, again to come among us. 
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Nearly the whole of the six volumes are filled with sermons, 
a large part of which had before been published. Dr. Ide 
has also given us a long catalogue of other publications from 
his pen, which are not included in this collection, a part of 
which we should be glad to possess in this form, instead of 
being compelled to search for them, when needed, in the 
pages of a periodical, or in some repository of forgotten pam- 
phlets. He also informs us of a large and valuable mass of 
manuscripts still unpublished, from which a selection may be 
made for some additional volumes, should there be a demand 
for enlarging the present collection. Such a demand, we 
believe, there will be; for Dr. Emmons’s writings, whether 
believed or disbelieved, loved or hated, will be sure to be 
read ; just as men cannot help going, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
to hear a Hopkinsian preacher of the genuine stamp, though 
they spend the whole week in reviling both him and his doc- 
trine. We hope, therefore, that Dr. Ide will employ his 
leisure hours and his own sound judgment, in such a selection 
as may most benefit the present and future generations. 

And here we would beg leave to suggest to the respected 
editor, that doctrinal topics are especially the themes on which 
the religious public will desire to hear further from him who, 
though dead, yet speaketh to more thousands than ever during 
his protracted life. And the more he shall be allowed to say, 
just as the longer he was spared to live, the more weighty will 
be the voice of his authority, provided it be not a repetition 
of what he has already said. What would have been his 
authority as a teacher in Israel, provided he had put forth 
only some half a dozen of even his best discourses? But 
now, all wish to know his opinion, and to see his argument, 
on every important topic, be that opinion right or wrong. 
His opposers long for so luminous a target at which to aim 
their shafts ; and the disciples at his feet, desire his artillery 
for their own defence and further conquests. And though, 
indeed, we want no more prolix ‘Thomas Aquinases, yet it is a 
fact that Thomas himself shines forth from amid the gloom of 
the dark ages, and will shine for ever, not by the lustre of a few 
single performances (which would soon have vanished), but 
by the united splendor of his whole constellation of folios. 
The more dicta a man utters, provided they are sound, or 
even acute, the greater the value attached to each one of them. 
What would we not give for another page of traditionary 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 
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matter from the mouth of Socrates, through the pen of a Plato 
ora Xenophon! Hence we may well thank Prof. Park for 
the anecdotes he has so industriously collected and vividly 
combined, as well as Dr. Ide for lucidly arranging and pre- 
senting the more ponderous portions of these octavos. As 
yet, American divines have hardly begun to vie with those of 
Europe, in the bulk of their productions, however superior we 
may regard many of them in their intrinsic value. 

Two of these volumes are filled with doctrinal discourses, 
so arranged as to present, in a connected and orderly manner, 
an outline of the doctor’s theological system. ‘This is an im- 
portant collocation, especially for students in divinity. The 
rest of the sermons were, to a great extent, occasional, and 
preached at funerals, ordinations, on fast days, &c. 

Dr. Emmons made preaching the grand business of his long 
life, and especially doctrinal preaching. And not only Dr. Ide, 
but all who know anything of the history of the New England 
pulpit, for the last half century, well know that Dr. Emmons’s 
influence, through his numerous pupils and otherwise, has 
done much, and very effectually, to increase a taste for doc- 
trinal preaching. Other distinguished men, as Dwight, Strong, 
and Bellamy, have also contributed to the propitious ‘change. 

The history of the efforts of Dr. Emmons in this respect, 
and the origin of his practice, is found in the following sen- 
tences from his autobiography. “When I entered into the 
ministry, | imagined that people were generally becoming more 
fond of superficial than of doctrinal preaching, and were im- 
perceptibly falling into a state of gross ignorance of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. Viewing our churches and 
religious societies in this dangerous situation, | thought I ought 
to contend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints. ‘This led me to preach doctrinally to my people.” 
Doubtless he had just reason for his fears, in those times of 
degeneracy which followed the revivals of Whitefield and 
Edwards. And doubtless there is still much occasion, m 
particular regions, for regretting a want of taste, in both 
preachers and people, for ‘sound doctrinal preaching. But if 
Bellamy, and West, and Strong, and Dwight, and Spring, 
and Hopkins, and Smalley, and Emmons, ‘foand their age 
superficial, and deficient in a taste for doctrinal discussions, 
they did not leave it such. First in their pulpits, and then 
through the press, they betook themselves to the task which 
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the crisis demanded. And if we would know how their 
laurels were won, we must view them in both these modes of 
warfare. 

This brings us to say a few things of the eloquence of Dr. 
Emmons. And the first is, to assert the fact that he was 
eloquent, and that in no ordinary manner or degree. So 
different, indeed, was his manner—not only in language, but 
also in utterance, and attitude, and action—from what is 
vulgarly deemed essential to the art, that comparatively few 
would think of him as an orator. In fact, while listening, 
they would not be likely to think of him at all ; their thoughts 
would be engrossed with his subject. Most might even 
laugh at the suggestion of his being an orator, and say, that 
he did not act like an orator. But, if to chain the breathless 
attention of an auditory, from the beginning to the end of a 
long discourse—perhaps on a topic commonly deemed the 
most intricate, barren, dry, repulsive—and, what is more, 
either completely to gain his cause, or, at least, to silence all 
objections, if this is the best proof of eloquence, then was Dr. 
Emmons eloquent. 

Nor was his an ephemeral eloquence, depending on con- 
ventional notions of propriety and excellence, or heightened 
by the charms of youth, of personal appearance, or of novelty. 
It stood that severest of all tests, the test of time. For, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, for more than fifty years, did he con- 
tinue to rivet the attention of the same people. As he drew 
towards the close of his career, he was found standing amid a 
large congregation, who had grown up around him. This 
spectacle we once had the happiness of witnessing ; and it 
was partly for the purpose of witnessing it, that we contrived 
to pass a Sabbath in Franklin. And that Sabbath, in its 
instructive recollections, has now stood in our calendar as an 
high day for more than thirty years ; and the scene is as fresh 
in memory as though it were of yesterday. From the annun- 
ciation of the doctrine, nay, from the very reading of the text, 
a profound and increasing interest was apparent in the hear- 
ers. For a while we suspected that the interesting theme, 
together with the rather paradoxical form in which it was ex- 
pressed, had excited an uncommon attention on that occasion. 
But we have since been repeatedly assured by his pupils, 
who heard him at different periods in his life, that they always 
witnessed the like eagerness in his hearers. 
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Nor was it merely among his own people, where he was 
so deeply revered and so ardently loved, that his discourses 
found a listening ear. ‘Though he was very rarely far from 
home, yet once, at a subsequent period, we chanced to hear 
him in a city more than a hundred miles distant, where he 
preached in the evening to a large congregation, most of 
whom were probably ignorant of his character, if not of his 
name. It was on short notice; and, as he had no time for 
special preparation, he was extremely loth to engage to 
preach, and seemed even nervously sensitive at the honor of 
the invitation, and at the fear of a failure, as he would have 
to depend entirely on his notes, and might find it difficult to 
read them. He yielded at length to the entreaties of his 
friends, and entered the pulpit. When he commenced his ser- 
mon, instead of laying his notes on the desk, and only glancing 
at them occasionally, he was observed to grasp them firmly 
in both hands, and, holding them up near one of the lamps, 
to rivet his eyes immovably on their contents. All hope of 
witnessing a rhetorical display now vanished from such as had 
assembled for no higher purpose; and, after a momentary 
attention, perhaps a score of such hearers speedily left the 
assembly. During this unseemly movement, the clear, but not 
loud voice of the sensitive patriarch reached every attentive 
ear; and when order was again restored, there ensued a still- 
ness like that of the tomb, and a listening like that at an ora- 
cle. While the preacher read on, with eyes fixed on his 
page, and hands still grasping his note-case, no eye was 
averted from him, and no ear became impatient for his amen. 
And, if we may judge from our own feelings, we would con- 
fidently say, that no one desired to see him attempt a gesture. 
A charm had come over the assembly, half intellectual, half 
devotional, and all of it of that higher and unsensual order, 
which no gesticulation can aid, but is sure to mar. It was 
clear thoughts, coming forth from an earnest mind, and entering 
into other minds which had become earnest to receive them, 
and which would be annoyed by even the diversion of a ges- 
ture. It was a soul, communicating with other souls in a 


manner too ethereal for the assistances which an inferior 
intercourse craves. 


That which could so chain the attention of a very highly 
cultivated and intellectual assembly of strangers that evening, 
and which could command the unabated interest of a common 
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congregation for more than half a century, may well claim 
the appellation of eloquence. And if it was not fitted to ex- 
cite so high a degree of passion as is sometimes witnessed, we 
may venture to say, it was eminently fitted to reach the object 
for which passion should be excited at all by the preacher, 
the salvation and the highest usefulness of the hearer. If the 
feeling produced was not so intense, it was more salutary, 
because produced in view of simple and well-defined truth, 
and furnished with an object and a motive for permanent 
action. Men were not called upon to feel, without being first 
shown what they should feel, and why they should feel it, 
and what they should do in obedience to the impulse. 

But the mode of delivery is only a minor part of this spe- 
cies of eloquence. It consists chiefly in powerful thought, so 
arranged and expressed as to be the most readily and fully 
understood. One who heard Dr. Emmons preach, might, 
perhaps, think himself could easily write just such a discourse ; 
and, when written, that he could still more easily read it, just 
as well as the doctor did. But it would be no easy thing to 
do either. To find the mght thoughts, and then the right 
arrangement and proportions, and then the right language, 
and then the right tone of utterance for every word, simple 
though the whole may be as the talk of childhood, is certainly 
what few have achieved, and perhaps what but few have 
attempted, with any very clear idea of this species of elo- 
quence in their minds. ‘The child, when he begins to read, 
thinks he must read in an artificial way, differing widely from 
that in which he talks; and when the youth begins to write 
compositions, he supposes he must employ very different 
language on paper from what he would employ, if speaking 
the same thoughts. And these two conceptions, the most 
noxious to all genuine eloquence, he can scarcely, if ever, put 
from him. Although Dr. Emmons is not the only man who 
has been able to write with thoughts so ample and well 
arranged, and in language'so chaste and so clear, as to need 
not the enforcements of bodily action, yet we think him 
among the very few. The elder Edwards, whose style Dr. 
Emmons once commended in our hearing, as among the very 
best, was another signal instance. Inferior men cannot so 
write, nor can all who possess commanding powers. Still, 
were the idea of such excellence more generally imbibed, at the 
forming period of literary life, the result would be propitious 
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in a multitude of cases. We should have less of sound, and 
less of seeming effort in the delivery; but vastly more of good 
sense, good taste, sound instruction, and profitable impression. 
There would be more sweat in the study, but less in the pul- 
pit. No shiftless, or indolent, or procrastinating, or half- 
taught minister would welcome the change in the general 
taste on this subject; nor could we wish to inflict a heavier 
penance on such an one, than to give him, as a task for one 
week, to write two such sermons as should fix and hold the 
attention of his audience, while he should read them, in the 
best tones he could command, but with both hands holding 
his manuscript. Not that we complain of action, where it is 
needed, or can do good. Far from this. but thrice blessed 
is that ethereal and practised wing of genius, that can soar 
above its need. And who can be quite sure he has no _ par- 
ticle of such genius, until he, at least for once, attempts the 
flight? But let him not attempt thus to soar in public on 
the moveless wing, till he has first plumed it, in the study, 
with a sermon on the model of Emmons, or of Edwards. 
Waxen pinions, however gilded, will prove but like those of 
Icarus. 

Nor have other countries and other times been barren of 
instances in which an unpretending, but luminous and argu- 
mentative, style has gained an attentive ear. We take the 
following spirited extract from the late famous review by Ma- 
cauley. He is speaking of Laynez, the second general of 
the order of Jesuits, and the successor of its founder Loyola. 
We give the extract more at large, because it marks some 
other traits which were likewise exhibited by Dr. Emmons, 
though the men were so widely different in other respects. 

“The doctrines of Molina were hazarded by Laynez, and even in the 
bosom of the Council of Trent; where, though not constitutionally brave, 
he dared the reproach of heresy and Pelagianism. But in the noblest 
theatre for the display of eloquence which the world had seen since the 
fall of the Roman commonwealth, he exhibited all the hardihood which 
a conscious superiority in the power of speech will impart to the least 
courageous. Amidst cries of indignation, he maintained the freedom 
of the will and the ultramontane dectrines the most unwelcome to his 
audience; and vehemently opposed the demand of more than half of 
Europe for the admission of the laity to the cup. He felt that resent- 
ment must give way to those feelings on which a great speaker seldom 
relies in vain. He spoke from a position best befitting an ostentatious 
humility, and therefore most remote from the thrones of the papal legates 


and the ambassadors of Christendom. Even those thrones were for a 
moment abandoned. Cardinals, bishops, counts and abbots thronged 
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around his chair; generals and doctors obeyed the same impulse; and 
for two successive hours, a circle more illustrious for rank and learning 
than ever surrounded the tribune of an orator, rewarded his efforts by 
their profound and silent admiration. He spoke at Paris, and he preached 
at Rome, with similar applause; and yet, on examining the only two of 
his speeches which have been preserved by Orlandinus, it is difficult to 
detect the charm which once seduced the haughtiest prelates into a pass- 
ing forgetfuiness of their dignity. The eloquence of Laynez would 
appear to have been neither impassioned nor imaginative, nor of that 
intense earnestness which seems to despise the very rules, by the ob- 
servance of which it triumphs. Luminous argumentation, clothed in 
transparent language, and delivered with facility and grace, was prob- 
ably the praise to which he was entitled,—no vulgar praise, indeed ; for, 
amidst the triumphs of oratory, few are greater or more welcome than 
that of infusing order, without fatigue, into the chaotic thoughts of an 
inquisitive audience.” 

For a like transparency of language and for the power of 
bringing order out of chaos, and of reconciling apparent con- 
tradictions, as that of human freedom and dependence, Dr. 
Emmons has long stood pre-eminent. No man better under- 
stood our native curiosity for the unravelling of enigmas, and 
none better knew how to propound and then to solve such 
enigmas as are found in the mazes of fallen human nature. 
And hence, instead of shunning or even mitigating any para- 
dox that came in his way, he seemed to delight in giving it, 
at the outset, all its roughness. Confident in the omnipotence 
of truth, and in his own power to display it, he was prepared 
to avail himself to the utmost of this species of human curios- 
ity. ‘The harder the task he assumed in meeting such para- 
doxes, the more eager would be the interest of his hearers ; 
and the more complete, too, would be his victory. Nor is it 
strange that such a mind should sometimes carry so potent 
but perilous an art a step beyond its legitimate boundaries. 
We may add, that a like fearlessness of paradoxical forms of 
speech_is found in Solomon; and more abundantly in Paul ; 
and more abundantly still im him “ who spake as never man 
spake.” 

But aside from such startling modes of expression, Dr. Em- 
mons well understood man’s native love of knowledge, that 
besetting propensity which led to the first sin on earth, and 
which has since led to so much good as well as evil. And 
right well, too, did he know how ‘to elicit the fervid actings 
of that same principle within us, which will not suffer you to 
rest, nor will let you suffer me to rest, when I] have once sig- 
nificantly said to you, “ Ah! I can tell you something you do 
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not know.” From that moment, you will importune me till 
I begin to impart the secret ; and then, you will hang on my 
lips so long as you have a hope left that I have any further 
knowledge to impart. And you will abide much prefatory 
matter, and even long episodes, provided I seem to have my 
eye on a worthy object at last. Now, read any one of Dr. 
Emmons’s sermons, and see if the same spell is not upon you. 
And then, if you are a preacher, and have not already the art, 
betake yourself to the study of his sermons, as the dramatist 
betakes himself to Shakspeare, until, peradventure, you shall 
be able to throw a like enchantment at once upon a mingled 
thousand of learned and unlearned minds, that may assemble 
to learn wisdom from the preacher’s lips. But if one is to do 
this, it may greatly facilitate his progress in learning the art, 
if he will just commit to memory these two short precepts, 
which Dr. Emmons used to inculcate on his students: First, 
consider what you wish to say ; and then how to say it. It 
is, of course, requisite to have something to say ; otherwise, 
his sermon must be, what too many are, vox et preterea nihil ; 
and his lungs consequently taxed to the utmost. 

Lucid, and compact, and earnest argumentation, on any 
important, though even thread-bare theme, instead of being 
dry, has an eternal hold on the human mind ; and peculiarly 
strong is its grasp on the cogitative propensities of a Puritan 
congregation. In fact, not “only man’s love of knowledge, 
but also his self-respect is gratified, when his reason is appealed 
to; and so, even the very forms of logic. possess some degree 
of charm. Long ago (it was in our college days), we 
witnessed a striking inetence of the comparative power of the 
argumentative over the declamatory, as well as over the essay 
style, when put to the hard test of commanding the attention 
of so mixed and capricious an assemblage as that on a com- 
mencement occasion. One of the speakers read his piece to 
us beforehand. It was a plain, straight-forward, conclusive, 
but unadorned argument, on one side of some very common 
topic. We feared exceedingly that it would be counted a 
failure. But, to our agreeable surprise, it gained a more 
fixed and silent attention than any other of the numerous 
addresses. The first sentences were clearly understood ; and 
the audience saw that the sober boy, though destitute of the 
graces of oratory, was possessed of common sense, and that 
he modestly, yet in a manly style, proposed to prove some- 
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thing, and they seemed very ready to listen, and see if he 
could redeem his pledge. And, in order to do this, on their 
part, they must listen more constantly than if he had. only 
been profusely dealing forth his flowers of rhetoric, enough of 
which they might catch by only a partial and random atten- 
tion; and much more ready were they to listen, than if he 
had filled his short discourse with classic allusions, which few 
of them could comprehend. If such things can be done in 
such an assembly, who need despair of the attentiom of a 
Christian congregation, provided he has the heart and the 
power to reason before them, on righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment? Well has it been said by one of the most 
powerful living preachers in America, Eloquence is nothing 
but logic on fire. First, we must have our logic, involving 
clearness of Statement, as well as force of reasoning; and 
then, whether with much, or little, or no gesture at all, as the 
case may require, and our peculiarities of style may demand, 
we must, in just the right places, and no where else, let loose 
the pent-up fire of a soul that fully believes, and vehemently 
feels, the truths it is uttering. Fire, out of place, is as bad in 
oratory, as it is in one’s habitation. Few men have ever 
been more judicious in the management of this ethereal ele- 
ment, than was Dr. Emmons. In his own pulpit, it was _ his 
custom to preach with notes in the forenoon, which he was as 
careful to read as he was to write, with the utmost accuracy, 
so that nothing might be wanting, and nothing misapprehend- 
ed, in the statement and proof of his doctrine; and, in the 
afternoon, to “improve” his subject by way of inferences, and 
the most close and pungent application. And here he was 
not at all confined to his notes, and, indeed, seldom had any, 
except merely the heads; and thus his piercing eye, and 
glowing countenance, and significant action, had full scope for 
the important work lie had left in reserve for them. No 
premature, and consequently maimed enforcement of doctrine, 
ever came from him. But when the way was fully prepared, 
he was as tremendous in the discharge of his noiseless artil- 
lery, as he had been patient and sedulous in the preparation. 
“No man,” says Dr. Ide, “ever succeeded better in uniformly 
making each of his hearers feel that he was speaking to him. 
His sparkling, penetrating eye, and perfectly natural tone of 
voice, gave a directness and power to his manner, which was 
sometimes almost irresistible.” 
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His style, as a didactic writer, has long and justly been 
considered as among the best models for young preachers. 
Such a combination of purity, ease, gracefulness, and accu- 
racy, even inethe most rigid and abstruse moral reasoning, we 
have no where else seen. Hume, in his moral essays, though 
untrammelled by so strict a regard to truth, makes but the 
nearest approximation to this rare assemblage of seemingly 
conflicting attainments. By what enchantment he can, with- 
out thefloridness of Brown, or the labored elegance of Dugald 
Stewart, at once chain and instruct, on such themes, ‘and 
likewise refresh, instead of fatiguing us, we know not. But 
sure we are, if there is any royal road to moral science, it is 
the one Dr. Emmons has Jaid open. Instead of toiling up a 
craggy precipice, we seem borne gracefully along the sides of 
the Andes, till we strangely find ourselves at the summit, 
inhaling its clear breezes, and enjoying its boundless prospects. 
‘His reasoning on the most profound subjects in theology,” 
remarks Dr. Ide, ‘‘is read with less effort of the mind than a 
common paragraph in a newspaper. A feeble minister was, 
a short time since, heard to say, that he could read Emmons’ 
sermons on the Sabbath, after being so exhausted by the 
labor of the day, that he could not endure conversation, nor 
even read a religious periodical.” Still, as in every other work 
we have attempted to criticise, we find many more inaccura- 
cies of expression than we had imagined before putting on 
our critical glasses. A considerable number of these we have 
marked ; but we have neither space nor inclination to quote 
them, especially as we suspect a part of them are only errors 
of the press. 

His early productions, we think, are written in the most 
finished style, and therefore the best models. ‘The change 
we attribute, not to his loss of power, but to a false conviction 
of his, as told us by one of his pupils, many years ago, that 
the public would not pay a man for the trouble of writing 
well. Alas! that he had not better known the awards and 
rewards that public would finally make, for whom he still 
continued to write. 

In speaking of Dr. Emmons as a rhetorician, we have 
necessarily anticipated some of his qualities as a logician, a 
philosopher, and a divine. It was his clear-headed logic, 
coupled with his love of truth, and his fearlessness in stating 
it, that made his rhetoric. Brow n seemed to think he must 
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deck philosophy all over with the flowers of poetry, in order 
to gain the public gaze; and the result is, that little of her 
form and less of her essence is seen in the presentation, and the 
public eye, wearied, if not disgusted, is already turned away 
from his picture. Stewart is continually bidding us to look at 
himself as an artist; and we think we have already admired 
him about long enough. But Emmons, like Socrates of old, 
and like Solomon, and like the Great ‘Teacher himself, bids us 
look directly at trath in all her native simplicity and majesty. 
Nowhere is our attention for a moment diverted, by a single 
prettiness of style, or by the intrusion of a single figure or 
word, which does not aid our conceptions of the main object. 
Himself, what he knows of other men and other things, and 
of even the beauties of nature around, all seem as foreign from 
his scope, as would some odd allusion to a satyr amidst an 
algebraic demonstration. Hence the eternal charm that glows 
unceasingly, like a mild ruby, in all his logical investigations. 
He first rouses our desire to see an important thing, and then, 
in the briefest way, he shows us that thing, and nothing else ; 
and what would cost Stewart ten pages, and Brown twenty, 
he exhibits, with greater clearness, in five. 

This, we say, is what comes, primarily, from his love of 
truth, his clear views of it, and his perfect confidence in its 
native and unaided charms. And hence, the apparent com- 
pleteness, as well as justness of most of his performances. 
No one sees how any thing could be omitted, or any thing 
added in his logical processes. 

But we now come toa far more important question. Is his 
logic, his philosophy, his divinity always right? No, most 
assuredly. It were madness itself, to think of such a thing 
from any uninspired man, from whose treasures, new and old, 
are brought forth some eight or ten octavos of most compacted 
thought, and equivalent, in weight and variety, to more than 
as many folios of the by-gone ages of diffuseness. Undoubt- 
edly, there are heresies here, in the milder acceptation of the 
term, both against logic, and against a higher authority ; and 
some which, in our view, are such, we design to notice before 
we are through. But who, we may ask, has not some such 
heresies in his head, and in his sermons, too, provided he has 
preached but half the number contained in these volumes? 

The amount and atrocity of error will, of course, be very 
differently estimated by different judges, no two really inde- 
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pendent thinkers fixing it at the same point. But, be the 
varying judgments as they may, one thing is certain, no one 
will bring the black charge of sccret heresy. Of this, Dr. 
Emmons is more manifestly froc, than any other human 
author we ever read. A sly and half-uttered insinuation—a 
concealed leaven, that was to work in a coming age—an 
intentionally feeble defence of received dogmas he dared not 
assail,—arts like these (would God they had never been 
practised in our land) his soul abhorred, his dignity, as a man 
and a Christian, detested. Any thing and every thing to 
which he could suppose any portion of his Christian brethren 
would object, he was sure to place in so prominent and 
unequivocal an attitude, that none could either overlook or 
mistake it. Die for what offence he might, every page bears 


witness to his resolve, that it should not be for hypocrisy or 
cowardice. 


“ He chose,” says Prof. Park, “to conceal nothing, to know the worst. 
He disliked all ambages and circumgyrations, and dreaded to be even 
suspected of cunning. ‘Of all animals, he said, ‘I do most heartily 
detest a fox.’ He saw that some divines adopted a system of moral 
agency, which, when pursued to its ultimatum, refers the existence of 
sin to the will of Heaven. But these writers adopt circumlocutory 
language in explaining the origin of moral evil, and leave the divine 
causation to be a matter of inference. They are reluctant to march up 
on a straight line to the avowal, that God makes peace and creates evil. 
Dr. Emmons is for the straight line. ‘I believe, and therefore speak, 
was his motto; and lest he “should be suspected of covering up some- 
thing, of not full ly exposing the hardest of his doctrine, he selects lan- 
guage which will not bear a construction milder than the true one. If 
he is to be mistaken by others, he chooses to be mistaken for the worse 
rather than for the better.”— Works, Vol. I, p. cxlvi. 


It is quite possible that Dr. Emmons carried this noble,and 
martyr-like principle beyond what was needful to a complete 
understanding of his doctrines or to his highest usefulness ; and 
that the very frequent repetition of certain bold formulas of 
speech has given a gratuitous repulsiveness to his writings, in 
the view of some. ” But thus to err, is ‘human; for no man 
can exactly tell when he has done all he ought to do, or all 
he has power to do, in the correction of any commen error ; 
and not a few, after bringing themselves to an erect position, 
then continue on through life to bend over in the opposite di- 
rection. At all events, we have no doubt that a multitude 
who now cry out against his doctrines, would have been silent, 

provided he had been either somewhat less austere in his ex- 
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pressions, or a great deal less frequent in their repetition : nor 
do we doubt that the course pursued has actually prevented 
many from embracing his views ; and still more confident are 
we that the real extravagance of some who have deemed 
themselves his disciples, has inflicted a serious injury on the 
cause of truth. 

Of Dr. Emmong’s transcendent powers in logical analysis 
and synthesis, we need say no more than what we have 
already intimated. We certainly think them of the first order, 
especially in regard to minute analysis. No man can split 
hairs like him. If, then, he sometimes errs in logic, as we 
have dared to presume is the case, wherein does he the most 
frequently err? What is most likely to be found his proton 
pseudos, in cases where any pseudos is to be found? After 
much delightful study of his pages, mingled now and then 
with a case beyond measure perplexing, because we could for 
a while neither admit his conclusion nor find a flaw in his reas- 
oning, we would venture modestly to suggest the probability 
that, in most, but not all the cases, the error is to be found in 
a sdiateke of Sunt principles, whether drawn from a false view 
of Scripture or of the nature of things. 

We shall soon have occasion to illustrate this remark by 
one or two examples. Grant Dr. Emmons his premises, it 
has been justly said by clear-sighted foes as well as friends, 
and you cannot deny his conclusions. ‘Though himself the 
most sane, his intellect, like the etherealized vision of insanity, 
darts from its stand-point to its object, with the directness and 
the resistlessness of lightning. ‘This mistake in first principles, 
is not only the most frequent error committed by gifted lo» 
gicians, but also the most perilous, because the least likely to 
be detected. And one, perhaps the principal, thing which 
renders the detection difficult, is the adroit and noiseless man- 
ner in which the false assumption is made. “The ways, indeed, 
are innumerable. Sometimes it is by mere implication, with- 
out so much as naming the principle ; sometimes directly, yet 
in such an undertone as to be scarcely audible ; sometimes so 
far remote from its train of startling consequences as to excite 
no suspicion; sometimes by a modest if, which afterwards 
vanishes ; sometimes by flitting unseen into the whirling car 
of argument ; sometimes by affecting the serene equanimity of 
an autumnal sky ; and sometimes, by such a tone and look as 
to pronounce you a simpleton, if you dream of questioning 
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what all the world so well knows. So numerous, in fact, and 
so manifold are the forms of this sly Proteus, not only in dif- 
ferent authors, but also in the same author, that no recipe for 
detection can be of much avail. ‘The only sure direction is, 
when we find ourselves unaccountably involved in darkness, 
and swamped into a conclusion we cannot abide, to take to 
ourselves lanterns and torches, and carefully trace our way 
back on the track, till we can detect the false principle, that 
smooth-tongued liar, which first directed us away into the by- 
path. The cold-blooded David Hume, with his Sardonic 
smile over the wreck of fair and peace-giving faith, is the 
master magician at this work. 

But it is not merely intentional and villanous sophists, that 
thus “lead to bewilder” by the witchery of their style. ‘The 
most benevolent and honest logicians are not unfrequently 
themselves beguiled,—dazzled, it may be,—by the intensity of 
the light their own hands are bearing into some unexplored 
cavern in the depths of human mysteries. ‘Though most sin- 
cerely believing every principle they assume, they rarely, 
if ever, descant at all on those which are really untenable. 
As though moved by instinct, or warned by a tutelary genius, 
they seem conscious of the only way in which such principle 
can pass unchallenged; and the needful adroitness is spon- 
taneously in requisition, so as not to frighten themselves or 
others. ‘The process may be like that of | leading a blind man 
along a precipice, where your very instinct forbids you to 
alarm him, lest you both be tumbled headlong ; or like that of 
the nine skater, who glides, full speed, over a spot of thin 
ice, where, if he loiter, it will break through. Enough, that 
he is safely over. Nature’ s first law forbids his going back 
to test the solidity of his path by stamping ; and away he 
gaily moves down the river of his logic. 

Whether any one else has been reminded of such things in 
perusing the volumes before us, we know not; nor will we 
aver that they are not mere fancies of our own. But whether 
real or fancied analogies, of one thing we are sure; Dr. Em- 
mons was the last man in the world to act the designed sophist 
in assuming false principles; and nearly the last, we should 
suppose, to be unconsciously betrayed into them. 


{To BE COMPLETED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 





























Miles Coverdale. 


Arricie III. 
MILES COVERDALE. 


Memorials of the Right Reverend Father in God, Miles Cov- 
erdale, who first translated the whole Bible into English ; 
together with divers matters relating to the promulgation of 
the Bible, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. London. 
1838. pp. 260. 8vo. 


Peruaps no topic has more prominent interest in the history 
of English literature, than the history of the translation of the 
Scriptures into the English tongue. ‘The lives of the transla- 
tors, with a critical estimate of their labors, would be a most 
acceptable offering to the learned world. Aside from the 
intrinsic interest of such a work, it would have great value in 
many of its indirect bearings. It might be made to illustrate 
the history and progressive changes of our language. It 
might, also, fix in the memory the character of several of the 
most important personages in British history; the religious 
position of successive epochs; and the bearing upon religion 
of the several influences which were at work, from time to 
time, determining the characteristic features of governments, 
and moulding the manners and the destinies of men. ‘The 
names of the translators of the Word of God deserve to be 
cherished in every age with unfeigned respect. ‘Thase who 
have given to any nation the Holy Scriptures, have conferred 
a great national as well as spiritual benefit. In many in- 
stances they have laid the foundation of a literature, sanc- 
tified from its very sources. ‘Holiness to the Lord” has 
been written upon many languages, as soon as the languages 
were written. The first reading of the people has been of 
God and immortality. Their literature has commenced with 
the pure word of God. Even in languages which were 
written long before the persons speaking them enjoyed the 
Bible, the Bible has wrought with a mighty and efficient 
influence. It has formed the tastes of the people. It has 
moulded their habits of thought. It has regulated their style. 
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it has furnished them with apt forms of expression. ‘The 
English Bible has had an immense influence in our English 
literature. In some respects it has served as a model. While 
its pages, illuminated by God’s Holy Spirit, have been spread 
open for the instruction of the pious, it has furnished attrac- 
tion, by its beauty, even to the irreligious and profane. ‘The 
author of a standard translation of the Scriptures into the 
language of any nation, becomes a head of influence, whose 
streams flow down from generation to generation. He rules the 
literature of after ages. “Thus Luther's Bible probably exerts 
an influence upon the style of Germany at the present day. 
‘The same may be said of the Bible by King James’ transla- 
tors, or perhaps even by William Tyndale, in reference to the 
style of writing and of thought, in England and America. 
Several different translations of the Scriptures into the 
English language have been made by different individuals. 
They have each had a share of influence on their several 
successors, as well as on the ages which have produced them. 
Our existing version probably contains some of the most 
excellent features found in each. It is certain, for example, 
that many of the beauties which are generally ascribed to the 
version of king James’ translators, published in 1611, origi- 
nated in the version of ‘Tyndale, which was published in 1526, 
or in some of the later versions. An eminent biblical scholar 
has affirmed, after a personal investigation, that only about 
one eighty-fourth part of the king James version of the New 
‘Testament is entitled to the name of a new translation; and 
only one twenty-eighth part of the Old. In these sacred 
memorials, therefore, those early benefactors of two nations, 
though dead, yet speak. ‘Through their works, the men of 
other generations re-appear in this, and exert their formative 
influence. We question whether the Saxon element of our 
language has been at any subsequent period so well under- 
stood, or its power so fully tried, as at the period in which the 
New ‘Testament was translated by ‘Tyndale. When Dean 
Swift, in the reign of queen Anne, undertook to write in pure 
Saxon-English, without the admixture of words derived either 
from the Greek or the Latin, it cost him a serious effort. 
The beauty and strength of the language, arising from that 
element, have, in some measure, passed away. It may have 
gained in copiousness, but it has lost in power and melody. 
Some of the best specimens of the use of unadulterated Saxon 
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forms are to be found in the holy Scriptures. Thus in the 
twenty-third and forty-sixth psalms, but two or three words 
exist, which do not come of a Saxon stock; in the one hun- 
dred and third psalm, only about the same number. How 
arely in any other form of composition, in our own age, or 
for nearly two centuries past, we find paragraphs of the same 
length so entirely free from foreign terms! 

Almost simultaneously with the Reformation, sprang up the 
desire to read, and the spirit to translate and promulgate, the 
word of God. ‘This was both a cause and consequence of 
that wonderful event. The pillar of cloud and of fire went 
before the Lord’s host. The minds of men were, in some 
measure, prepared beforehand, for the event which was to 
transpire. God produced an internal state in the hearts of 
the people, correlate and corresponding to the external mercy 
which he was about to confer. For a long period before the 
Reformation, the Scriptures, translated into the vernacular 
tongue, were prohibited. Few dared, and probably few 
cared, to peruse them. ‘The Reformation was the reversal of 
this prohibition. It was the act of the freeborn mind of man, 
rising above popes and councils, and, as if conscious of its 
native and immortal right, claiming the privilege which popes 
and councils had denied. The Reformation originated in the 
reading of the Scriptures. ‘The more its principles grew and 
were fostered, the more did the disposition grow to become 
familiar with that infallible standard of faith and practice. 
Hence it was, that Wickliffe, who has been styled ‘the morn- 
ing-star of the Reformation,’ though he flourished more than 
a century before that event, commenced a translation of the 
Bible into the English tongue, which was completed in the 
year 1380. His own spirit had been stirred by reading that 
divine treasure. The principles of the Reformation had been 
implanted by it in his bosom. By continuing to read, the 
vital flame was nourished; and, under the influence of the 
diffusive spirit of Christianity, he could not rest, till he had 
made his countrymen partakers of the same. Thus the seeds 
of the Reformation were sown in England, before the monk 
of Wittemberg had yet breathed the breath of life. For an 
hundred and fifty years God watched over the precious trust, 
and at length brought forth from it a glorious harvest. So 
long the train was laid, which God preserved from accident, 
till his chosen instruments came forward to light it. For 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 68 
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several successive generations, the leaven was secretly at 
work. Successive generations were taken away by the hand 
of death. But the influence which was transmitted from one 
to another could not die. It wrought mightily in the mass, till 
the consummation. And one of the earliest fruits of the 
Reformation, as soon as the fame of it reached the shores of 
England, was the demand for a version of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongue. ‘Tyndale met the demand by issuing a 
translation of the New ‘Testament in 1526, five years only 
after the date of the Reformation in Germany. And Miles 
Coverdale was the first to translate and print the whole 
Bible in English, which he achieved in 1535. 

The work, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article, furnishes us an opportunity to speak of the lives and 
labors of those who have, at various periods, attempted the 
translation of the Scriptures into the English tongue. 

The translation of Wickliffe, doubtless, might have had 
many defects. It could scarcely be expected to be otherwise. 
The age in which he lived was a superstitious age ; an age of 
comparative ignorance ; an age of almost Egyptian darkness. 
Only in a few monasteries, and a few private and unknown 
bosoms, had the flame of piety continued languidly to burn. 
Learning had retired into cloisters, and mind had long slum- 
bered in indolent repose. Wickliffe himself affirmed, that in 
his day there were many curates who knew not the ten com- 
mandments, and could not read one single verse in the psalter. 
But wherever there was any genuine ilhimination, there efforts 
were made to encourage the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue. 

England, even long before the Reformation, was the thea- 
tre of such efforts, and has, perhaps, received more versions 
of the word of God, than any other country on earth. Pope 
Gregory, by whom, in the sixth century, Augustin or Austin 
was sent thither, for the purpose of evangelizing the Anglo- 
Saxon natives, though a Roman hierarch, was in favor of the 
general diffusion of the knowledge of the Scriptures. Unlike 
many of his successors in the papal chair, he was opposed to 
the propagation of the Christian religion by the force of per- 
secution. It was a maxim with him that men should be won 
over by gentleness, kindness, and diligent instruction, and not 
by menaces and terror. He remarks in one of his letters, 
“Conversions owing to force are never sincere; and such as 
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are thus converted, scarcely ever fail to return to their vomit, 
when the force is removed that wrought their conversion.” 
His sentiments concerning the word of God are a beautiful 
testimony to the soundness of his judgment, if not to the piety 
of his heart. “The Scriptures,” he remarked, “ are infinitely 
elevated above all other instructions. They instruct us in 
the truth. They call us to heaven. They change the heart 
of him who reads them, by producing desires peculiarly noble 
and excellent. ‘The sweetness and condescension of the 
Holy Scriptures comfort the weak and imperfect; their ob- 
scurity exercises the strong. Not so superficial as to induce 
contempt, nor so mysterious as to deserve neglect, the use of 
them redoubles our attachment to them. Assisted by the 
simplicity of their expressions, and the depth of their myste- 
ries, the more we study them, the more. we love them. ‘They 
seem to expand and rise, in proportion as those who read 
them rise and increase in knowledge. Understood by the 
most illiterate, they are always new to the most learned. . . 
Study, meditate the words of your Creator, that from them 
you may know what is in the heart of God towards you; and 
that your soul may be inflamed with the most ardent desires 
after celestial and eternal good.” Actuated by such views, 
he sent over to England several articles commonly used in 
Romish worship, accompanied by valuable presents of books, 
in order to facilitate the work of the missionary brotherhood. 
The nature of these books may, perhaps, be learned from a 
catalogue of books belonging to the first Christian church 
erected at Canterbury, by Augustin and his companions, 
which is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In this catalogue, we find the Gregorian Bible, two 
Psalters, two copies of the Four Gospels, two Martyrologies, 
and an Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles. But the 
views of Gregory in respect to the simplicity of Christianity, 
were, after all, miserably defective. We should attribute 
some of his errors, doubtless, to the ignorance and darkness 
of the age in.which he lived, and to the religious influences 
under which his opinions were formed. But, if he was at all 
familiar with the Scriptures, which he praises so highly, we 
cannot pardon his direction to the missionaries, to accommo- 
date the ceremonies of Christian worship to the usages of the 
idolaters. Nor are we surprised at what the venerable Bede 
relates, that, under the influence of such a principle, it occur- 
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red, at length, that there was, in the same temple, an altar for 
the sacrifices of idolatry, and another for the services of 
Christianity. But although Augustin disapproved, as much 
as Gregory, of any effort to convert men to Christianity by 
compulsory measures, it may be doubted whether he followed 
out the principle of his great master, so far as to give the 
heathen diligent instruction. Elated by his success in his 
missionary labors, he became ambitious of authority, and 


desired to hay€ dominion over all the churches in England. 


And, gh library of the archi-episcopal see of Canter- 
bury w S,80 well supplied, for that period, with copies of the 
word of God, there is no record that Augustin or his monks 
attempted a translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 


- tongue. 


‘But nearly every century since has produced a version in 
the language of the people. The first was by Adhelm, who 
” obtained the bishopric of Sherburne or Shireburn, on account 
of his uncommon merits. “He translated the ‘Prakas into 
Saxon, A. D. 706. He was one of the most learned men 


_—— = #*6f his age, and a poet. One of his pieces, it is said, was sung 
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universally, nearly two hundred years after his death. He 
wrote several works, which are mostly lost. ‘The copy of a 
letter is still extant, which he wrote to Egbert, bishop of Lan- 
disferne, in the north of England, exhorting him to translate the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of the common 
people. Egbert adopted the suggestion. For two copies of 
the evangelists, translated into Saxon, have been discovered in 
England. ‘The first is a Saxon version, written without dis- 
tinction of chapters. ‘The second is a ‘Latin manuscript, in 
the handwriting of Egbert, with a Saxon interlineary version by 
Aldred, a priest. It is in the British museum. 

After the translations of Adhelm, and Egbert or Eadfried, 
came a translation of the gospels in Anglo-Saxon, by Farmen 
and Owen, of the same age with the former, named the Rush- 
worth Gloss. ‘The next was that of Bede, the celebrated ec- 
clesiastical historian, who was born A. D. 672, and died A. D. 
735. He was ordained priest in his thirtieth year. He spent 
several years before this event in the instruction of youth. His 
works are numerous and important. A collection of them, in 
three volumes, folio, was printed at Paris, in 1554. His last 
literary undertaking was a translation of the gospel of John iato 
Saxon ; which he completed on the day and hour of his death. 
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The young man to whom he was dictating, looking up, said, 
“My beloved master, there remains yet one sentence unwrit- 
ten.” “ Write it, then, quickly,” said Bede. Summoning all 
his energies, he indited the sentence ; and when the writer said 
“it is now done,” the dying master responded, “It is now 
done.” Ina few minutes afterwards, he expired in the act of 
prayer, on the floor of his cell. How beautiful and appropriate 
a termination of a life of Christian effort and usefulness! He 
is said to have translated the whole Bible into Saxon. 

Next to the translation of Bede is that of Alfred the Great, 
who was born A. D. 849, ascended the English throne A. D. 
871, and died A. D. 900. He had not learned to distinguish 
one letter from another at the age of twelve years ; but at that 
time, by a kind of accident, his ambition was aroused, and he 
soon gave proof of no ordinary abilities. The early neglect 
of which, though a prince, he was the victim, is not matter of 
surprise ; learning being at that time considered less an honor 
than a reproach. Few of his countrymen could read with 
propriety. ‘‘ At my accession to the throne,” he says in a 
letter to Wulfsig, bishop of Worcester, “all knowledge and 
learning were extinguished in the English nation ; insomuch 
that there were very few to the south of the Humber, who 
understood the common prayers of the church, or were capable 
of translating a single sentence of Latin into English. But to 
the south of the Thames, I cannot recollect so much as one that 
could do this.” And yet the church-prayers were then read 
in Latin, and continued to be so, until the period of the Refor- 
mation. He carried continually in his bosom a book contain- 
ing the Psalms of David, and prayers copied by himself. 'To 
his piety, which was of a very ardent stamp, he added a love 
of learning, and a desire for its diffusion. Besides founding 
the university of Oxford, he translated several ancient works, 
that he might inspire into his subjects the same literary en- 
thusiasm, by which he was himself possessed. The last lite- 
rary work which he undertook was a translation of the Psalms 
into Anglo-Saxon ; from which, however, before its comple- 
tion, he was taken off by death. It was probably his plan to 
have the whole Bible translated into the vulgar tongue. Sev- 
eral fragments of the Anglo-Saxon Bible are still extant. 

Besides, Alfric or Eldrid, abbot of } Malmesbury, and after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, i in the tenth century, trans- 
lated parts of the Old Testament and of the Apocrypha into 
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the Anglo-Saxon. His object, however, was not to give a 
complete translation ; but only a translation of such parts as 
he thought it most important for his countrymen to know. 
The first seven books of the Bible were left incomplete. In 
many instances, he epitomized the history and precepts, and 
in others, he gave a verbal translation. Leviticus contains 
only what relates to the moral law; nearly the whole of what 
relates to the ceremonial being omitted. ‘Thus the Saxons 
had among them more than one translation of parts, at least, 
of the Bible, although no version was specially sanctioned by 
public authority. ‘They all seem to have been the fruit of 
private piety, undertaken by men desirous of promoting among 
their countrymen: the love of letters, and the knowledge and 
fear of God. 

After the Norman conquest, Saxon literature gradually de- 
clined. ‘There remain, from the century of its occurrence, 
only a few manuscripts of the Psalter and three of the gospels 
in the Normanno-Saxon dialect. ‘Transcribers changed the 
Saxon spelling of manuscripts for the Norman, and in place 
of the original Saxon substituted Norman words and phrases. 
Thus the language fell into disuse, and versions of the Scrip- 
tures in it ceased to be made. 

We regret that the Saxon versions are not at hand, that we 
might compare with them the modern English versions; and 
ascertain the amount of indebtedness of the latter to the for- 
mer. Such short specimens as have fallen under our notice 
are insufficient to serve as the basis of any critical remarks. 

These brief notices of the earliest translations of the Scrip- 
tures in England, we have hoped would be acceptable on 
account of the near connection between the Saxon tongue 
and our vernacular English. How close that connection is, 
may be inferred from the fact that almost every word of the 
Lord’s prayer, as it stood in A. D. 700, 900, 1100 and 1200, 
can be immediately recognized by a mere English reader. 
The words in our language, derived from the Saxon or Teu- 
tonic stock are much more numerous than those derived from 
the Greek, French, or Latin. Mr. Duponceau thought they 
were in the proportion of three or four to one. Mr. Turner, 
the author of a History of the Anglo-Saxons, found in exam- 
ining Alfred’s Orosius, that six-sevenths of the words in that 
work are still in use, and only one-seventh have become ob- | 
solete. In three pages of his Bede, out of 969 words, he 
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found only 230 which had gone out of use, or about one-fifth. 
Four-fifths were still preserved among the standard forms of 
our speech. So largely does the Saxon element mingle itself 
with our mother-tongue. ‘The Saxon translations of the 
Scriptures must, therefore, have had a powerful influence on 
the structure of the early English ones. And hence, a history 
of the Saxon versions is no more than the first chapter, prop- 
erly speaking, of the history of the vernacular. 
The establishment of the temporal power of the pope, about 
A. D. 755, was the beginning of the twilight of that dark 
night which afterwards enveloped Europe. Papal maxims in 
respect to the value of the Scriptures began to prevail ; and 
as the brooding clouds settled more and more heavily around 
the withering mind of the people, papal decrees were gradual- 
ly brought into force, prohibiting the use of the word of God. 
Tradition was exalted, and the Bible was decried. ‘They 
came at length to assume practically the relative positions of 
the Talmud and the Scriptures in the Jewish creed ; the Jews 
affirming that the former is to the latter, as wine to water. 
Traditions were studied and practised. ‘The Scriptures were 
locked up. The word of God gradually ceased to be the 
object of men’s inquiry and investigation, and the assertions of 
fallible man took its place. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
princes and bishops, who acted as translators of the Scriptures, 
the power of idolatrous Rome prevailed. Night gradually 
closed in upon the world, which was broken only by the 
rising light of the Reformation. What a mercy that the night 
was so short, and the twilight, at its beginning and close, so 


5 
long and benignant! ‘The first continued till after the reign 


5 
of Alfred the Great. ‘The second commenced with the be- 
ginning of the public life of Wickliffe, about the year A. D. 
1355. 

But, notwithstanding the gathering darkness, several metri- 
cal translations were made from the Latin Vulgate, during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which contributed to pre- 
serve the knowledge of the Scriptures from utter extinction. 
One of the volumes still extant, which contained some of the 
Biblical rhymes, has this quaint and expressive title: ‘ Here 
begynnen the tytles of the book that is cald in Latyn tonge, 
Salus Anime, and in Englysh tonge, Sowle-hele.” 

In the twelfth century, translations appear to have been 


made into English of some of the books both of the Old and 
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New Testaments, for the translator’s own use. Sir William 
Thoresby, who was archbishop of York in the fourteenth 
century, caused a treatise to be drawn up in English, by a 
clergyman, of the name of Garryk, “in the whiche were 
conteyned the artycles of belefe, the vii dedly sines, the vii 
workes of marcy, the x commandments, and sent them in 
small pagyantes to the common people, to lerne it.” In this 
treatise he remarks, that “a man of London, whose name 
was Myringe, had a Byble in Englyshe, of Northern speche, 
which was sene of many men, and it seemed to be C. yeres 
old.” 

Before the time of Wickliffe, Richard Rolle, of Hampole, 
made a version of the psalms in English. There is also still 
extant a version in English, by some unknown hand, of the 
gospels of Mark and Luke, and of Paul’s epistles. ‘There 
were also one or two metrical paraphrases of small portions 
of the historical parts of the New Testament, and of the 
Psalms, as has been already stated. But the first translation 
of the whole Bible into English was made by John Wickliffe.* 
He made his version from the Latin, and not from the Hebrew 
and Greek originals. It was, therefore, not so much a trans- 
lation, as a translation of a translation. Hence his version 
was necessarily inferior to the version of Coverdale, a hun- 
dred and fifty years afterwards, which was drawn directly 
from the originals, and aided and amended by the versions 
already made in the Latin, French, and Dutch (German) 
tongues. ‘The version of Wickliffe, coming through the 
Latin, of course adopted the erroneous readings of the latter, 
and stereotyped all its misconceptions of the sense.t It 
seems, however, that he with his assistants, compared the 
Latin version from which he translated with the Hebrew text ; 








* It appears that Nicholay de Herford, and perhaps others, assisted Wickliffe in this 
translation. But as it was conducted by his effort, and published as mainly his work, 
having been subject to his revision in every part, it rightly goes by his name. 

t In the Lent of 1533, James Nicholson published the New Testament in Latin and Eng- 
lish, The English was Coverdale’s translation ; the Latin, the received version, or Vulgate 
of Jerome. In respect to the latter, he observes, that the present translation in Latin is so 
faulty and erroneous, that it would be ‘‘a godly and gracious dede, yf they that haue au- 
thorite and tyme, wolde examen it better after the moost auncieut interpreters and moost 
true textes of other languages. For certainly, in comparing dyuerse exainplers together, we 
se that in many places one copye hath eyther more or lesse than another, orels the texte is 
alterec from other languages.’? And he says, ‘‘ As touching thys texte in latyn, and the 
style thereof (which is red in the church, and is comenly called S. Hieroms translacion), 
though there be in it many and sondrye sentences, whereof some be more than the Greke, 
some lesse than the Greke, some in manner repugnaunt to the Greke, some contrary to the 
rules of the latyn tonge and to the ryght order therof (as thou mayest easely perceave, yf 
thou compare the diuersyte of the interpreters together), yet forasmoch as I am but a pryvate 
man and owe obedience vnto the hyer powers, I referre the amendment and reformacyon 
herof vnto the same, and to soch as excell in auctorite and knowledge.’? 
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and when they differed, he inserted in his margin, from the 
best commentators, a statement of the difference between the 
Latin and the Hebrew. 

Wickliffe was born in the parish of Wickliffe, in Yorkshire, 
about the year 1324. He received his university education 
at Oxford, where he was distinguished for his genius and ap- 
plication, and respected as a truly pious man, and a sincere 
inquirer after truth. He is said to have received the first 
knowledge of the truth from a friar, who brought the doctrine 
of the Waldenses into England. His spirit was early roused 
against the errors and abuses of popery. He affirmed that 
his chief end and purpose was to deliver the church from 
idolatry, especially in the matter of the sacrament. He 
zealously opposed the usurpations and errors of the friars, 
and brought to light their evil practices. And although, on 
the death of the archbishop, and the appointment of a succes- 
sor, who had been himself a monk, Wickliffe was ejected 
from his station, he continued to be highly esteemed in the 
university, and among the people. He was known as the 
uncompromising enemy of popery; and his name, heard at 
Rome, made the papal chair tremble. In May, 1377, Pope 
Gregory XI sent forth several bulls against him. Attempts 
were made again and again to bring him to trial for his so- 
called heresies ; but God wonderfully interposed to save him 
from the hand of his adversaries. At about this time, he 
undertook the translation of the Scriptures into English. For 
he deemed it one of the capital errors of popery, that the 
Bible should be locked up from the people. He resolved, 
therefore, to unlock it for them. A great clamor was raised 
on account of his translation. ‘The bishops and abbots, after 
much consultation, brought a bill inta parliament for its sup- 
pression. But the bill was rejected by a'large majority. One 
of the biographers of Wickliffe informs us that the bishops’ 
zeal to suppress the Bible made it the more sought after. 
They who were able among the reformers purchased copies, 
and they who were not able, procured transcripts of particu- 
lar gospels or epistles, as their inclinations led them. In after 
times, when the reformers increased, and the flames were 
kindled in Smithfield and elsewhere, it was a common prac- 
tice to fasten about the neck of him that was condemned to 
suffer as a heretic, such parts of Scripture as were found in 
his possession, which were generally burnt at the same time. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 69 
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After completing his translation of the Bible, Wickliffe 
proceeded, with his irrepressible love of truth, to expose 
additional errors in the system of popery. Notwithstanding 
the ill feeling with which the bishops received his version of 
the word of God, he fearlessly assailed their erroneous doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. Both in his divinity lectures 
before the university of Oxford, and in a published treatise, 
he maintained that the substance of the bread and wine in 
the Lord’s Supper remained the same after consecration, 
and that the body and blood of Christ were not substantially 
in them, but only figuratively. ‘This open attack of one of 
their cardinal doctrines, did not tend to sweeten Wickliffe’s 
popish adversaries. ‘They contrived at length to secure his 
expulsion from the chair which he held in the Faculty at 
Oxford. After this event, he was summoned by the pope, 
Urban VI, to Rome, perhaps that he might be called upon 
to answer somewhat further respecting his heresies. A severe 
attack of paralysis prevented his complying with the summons. 
He wrote a reply, however, to the pope, maintaining the 
superiority of the Scriptures, even to the authority of an apos- 
tle, if he were present; and faithfully applying the truth to 
the conscience of his holiness; thus showing that, though 
weak in body, he was still vigorous in mind, and a fearless 
champion in the cause of truth and of God. 

After having lived for a season in retirement, he returned 
to his parish at Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he died 
in peace, Dec. 31, 1384, at the age of sixty years. Upwards 
of forty years afterwards, according to a decree of the council 
of Constance, Richard Flemynge, bishop of London, caused 
his bones to be dug up and burned, and the ashes to be 
thrown into the neighboring river.* 

Without aspiring to become the leader of a sect, Wickliffe 
became, in fact, the head of a body of reformers. His followers 
were called Lollards. So rapidly did they increase, that a 
historian of that period says, more than half the people of 
England became Lollards. Payne, one of his disciples, car- 
ried their principles into Bohemia, and thus Jaid the foundation 
for those persecutions, in which John Huss was one of the most 





* Archbishop Arundel, who came to the See of Canterbury A. D. 1400, solicited of the 
pore a bull, authorizing him to burn the bones ef Wickliffe, but without success. In A. 

. 1415, a decree was issued, as stated, by the council of Constance, directing the brutal 
ceremony. But it was not executed, till R. Flemynge, in A. D. 1428, was commanded, by 
Pope Martin V to carry the decree into effect. 
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prominent sufferers. ‘They were distinguished by their zeal 
in ferreting out the corruptions of the Romish church, and 
their uncompromising hostility to the haughty claims of 
the clergy. ‘The latter, of course, dreaded the growing influ- 
ence of a sect so powerful; and, regarding the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongue, and the works of Wickliffe, as the 
source of the opposition which had been raised against the 
church of Rome, they procured the enactment of a law, pro- 
hibiting the circulation of these books among the people. A 
light had broken upon the nations, before the brilliancy of 
which the corrupt principles of papal domination were put to 
shame. Darkness was more in harmony with the character 
and tenets of popery. Especially was the broad day, shed 
from the Scriptures of truth, unfavorable to its continued 
sway. It might flourish, in the spiritual ignorance of the 
people. It could not stand before the face of scriptural 
knowledge.* Hence, in a convocation of the clergy, held at 
Oxford in 1408, a constitution was published, by which it 
was ordained, that ‘no book, or treatise, composed by John 
Wickliffe, or by any other in his time, or since,or hereafter to 
be composed, should be read by any one, unless approved by 
the universities, under pain of being punished as a sower of 
schism, and a favorer of heresy.” 

In the same convocation, another constitution was formed, 
expressly against the translation of the Scriptures into 
English :.“ It is a dangerous thing, as the blessed Jerome 
testifieth, to translate the text of the holy scriptures, out of 
one tongue into another; for, in the translation of them, it is 
not easy to preserve the same sense; as the same Jerome 
confesseth, that, although inspired, he frequently erred; we 
therefore enact and ordain that no one hereafter, do by his own 
authority translate any text of the holy scripture into English, 
or any tongue, by way of book, libel,+ or treatise ; and that no 
one read any such book, libel, or treatise, now lately set forth 
in the time of John Wickliffe, or since, or hereafter to be com- 
posed, in public or in private, in whole or in part, under pain 
of the greater excommunication, until the said translation be 
approved by the diocesan of the place, or, if occasion require, 





* A striking instance of this occurred in 1418, when Eric, of Pomerania, requested per- 
mission from Pope Martin V, to found a University at Copenhagen, and only obtained it 
on the express condition, that the Holy Scriptures should neither be read nor explained in 
it, but that the lectures should be confined to profane literature. Dr. Henderson, as quoted 
by Townley. t Diminutive of the Latin Ziber, a book. 
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by a provincial council. Let him that acteth contrary be 
punished as a favorer of error and heresy.” 

These decrees were enforced with rigor; and in consequence 
of them, several persons were burnt, on refusing to abjure 
their principles, for having read the New Testament and the 
ten commandments, in Wickliffe’s translation; and as, about 
the same time, Pope Alexander V condemned all transla- 
tions into the vulgar tongue, they were, as much as possible, 
suppressed, till the Reformation. 

In the second year of the reign of Henry V, a law was 
passed, by which, in addition to the former laws against 
heresy, all Lollards, or those who possessed or read any of 
Wickiliffe’s books, or entertained his opinions, were declared 
to be guilty of treason, and their goods ordered to be confis- 
cated. ‘This law was considered as particularly directed 
against those who read the New Testament in English of 
Wickliffe’s translation. ‘The following are the views of the 
writers of the old chronicles: “In the said parliament (viz., 
one held at Leicester), the kinge made this most blasphemous 
and cruel] acte, to be a law for euer, that whatsoever they 
were that should rede the Scriptures in the mother-tong 
(which was then called Wicleus lerning), they should forfet 
land, catel, body, lif, and godes, from theyr heyres for euer, 
and so be condempned for heretykes to God, ennemies to the 
crowne, and most errant trayters to the lande.” 

The oppressive laws, which prohibited the reading of the 
Scriptures, only made them the more sought after. And, 
notwithstanding the danger, copies of them continued in cir- 
culation. But the danger served to increase the price. It is 
said that the sum required for a copy was equal to a year’s 
salary of a curate. Efforts were made to destroy all that 
were known to be in existence. But the transcriptions had 
become so numerous, that this was impossible. Before the 
work of destruction was complete, the art of printing was in- 
vented. And although no part of Wickliffe’s Bible was at 
that time printed, the wonderful power of the press was such 
as to discourage efforts to annihilate books, which could be so 
easily restored. 

Our space forbids any extended quotations from the version 
of Wickliffe. As a mere translation of the Vulgate, perhaps 
it cannot be regarded as having any special critical value. 
Its value is rather found in its bearing on the subsequent ver- 
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sions in the English tongue. Still, a few items in reference 
to it will not be devoid of interest. 

In nearly every instance where our version uses the terms 
repent, repentance, Wickliffe renders the word penance, or do 
penance. ‘Lhere is only a single exception, we believe; and 
in that he translates, be repentant. ‘The doxology at the close 
of the Lord’s prayer, in Matthew, which is supposed to be 
spurious, he omits. ‘The celebrated passage, 1 John 5: 7, 
respecting the three heavenly witnesses, he retains. In 1 Tim. 
3: 16, “Great is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest 
in the flesh,” etc., the word God, agreeably to some emenda- 
tions, is omitted,—* that thing that was schewed in fleisch, it 
is justified in spirit,” ete. In the kindred passage, Rom. 9: 
5, he gives, substantially, our existing version.—‘‘ whos ben 
the fadris, and of whiche is crist after the fleisch, that is god 
above al thingis blessed in to worldis amen.” In the passages 
which speak of baptism, his form almost always implies am- 
mersion. ‘Thus we have in Mat. 3: 11, “I waisch you in 
watyr ; into penance; but he that schal come aftir me, . . schal 
baptise you in the holi goost and fier.” ‘The same occurs in 
Acts 1: 5. In Mark 1: 5, we have “'Thei weren baptised of 
hym in the flume Jordan.” Acts 8: 38,... “ And thei wen- 
ten down bothe in to the watir, filip and the gildynge ; and filip 
baptised him; and when thei weren come up of the watir.” 
Acts 11: 16,—“ oon baptisyd in watir but ye schal be bap- 
tisid in the holi goost.”” John 1: 26, “oon answerid to hem ; 
and seide, I baptise in watir.” 1: 31, “therefor I cam bap- 
tisynge in watir.” ‘The version of Wickliffe is, moreover, 
valuable, as showing the state of the language. We recognize 
distinctly both the French and the Saxon element. After the 
Norman conquest, French became a common medium of com- 
munication. And although a considerable period had elapsed, 
the language still felt the influence of it. The French ap- 
pears especially in proper names; as efecie, (Fr. Ephesie), 
Ephesus; damask (Fr. Damasc), Damascus; aristark (Fr. 
Aristarc), Aristarchus, &c. The inflections of the verbs are 
Saxon; the Saxon terminations of the third person, plural, 

occur in almost every verse. ‘Thus, weren (Germ. waren), 
were; drinken (Germ. trinken, third person, plural), they 
drink ; hadden (Germ. hatten), they had. 

Some of Wickliffe’s followers, among whom was John Pur- 
vy or Purnay were the authors of a new translation of some 
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parts of the Bible, soon after the publication of their master’s. 
But the next efficient effort for a new version was made by 
William Tyndale, who first published his New Testament in 
A. D. 1526, nearly a century and a half after the version of 
Wickliffe. ‘Tyndale translated the New Testament and parts 
of the Old; not from the Latin, like Wickliffe, but from the 
original tongues. He was born at Hunt’s Court, Gloucester- 
shire, about A. D. 1477. He was instructed from a child in 
grammar, logic and philosophy; and, at a very early age, 
entered the university of Oxford, where he made great pro- 
ficiency in the study of the learned languages, and laid the 
foundation of those attainments which were so essential to aid 
him in his future work. He was ordained at the conventual 
church of the priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, in 
March, 1502; and, having taken the vows, became a friar in 
the monastery at Greenwich, in 1508. 

“For some years previous to taking the vows, Tyndale not only had 
read the holy oracles to his fellow-students, but by presenting in an 
English garb sundry portions of the New Testament, evinced his early 
zeal for that sort of enterprise which has perpetuated his name. The 
version, in these selections of Scriptures, scarcely varies, even in un- 
important words, from his first printed edition, twenty-three years pos- 


terior in date! an attestation, not to be gainsaid, to his singular pro- 
ficiency and ripeness as a translator.”* 


After a time, Tyndale exchanged the life of a friar for that 
of tutor and chaplain, in the family of Sir John Welch, of 
Gloucestershire. Here he often had occasion to notice the 
ignorance of the New Testament which prevailed among the 
guests of his patron, and he warmly urged upon them the 
study of it. But the hostility of the clergy was aroused 
against him, so that it was unsafe for him to remain where he 
was. He perceived that, in proportion to their ignorance of 
the New Testament, was their jealousy of it. And the more 
they raged against him, the more was his spirit stirred within 
him, till his purpose was fixed to give the word of God, in 
their own" tongue, to the poorest of his countrymen. ‘“ We 
had better,” said a popish divine, “be without God’s law, 
than the pope’s.” ‘Tyndale instantly replied, “1 defy the 
pope and all his laws; and, if God give me life, ere many 
years, the ploughboys shall know more of the Scriptures than 
you do.” On leaving Gloucestershire, which he did, as well 





* Life, prefixed to Dabney’s edition of Tyndale’s New Testament. 
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for the safety of his friends as for his own, he preached fre- 
quently to large assemblies in London, Bristol, and other places, 
still continuing his connection with the church of Rome, but 
seeking, in the midst of it, to win souls to Christ. In the year 
1523, he left England for the continent, being convinced that 
he could not safely complete and print his New Testament, 
his favorite work, within the limits of his native country. 
Having already become familiar with the labors of Luther, a 
kindred champion of evangelical truth, he proceeded to Sax- 
ony, to consult with him concerning his individual efforts, and 
the great interests of the common faith. ‘These men were 
alike raised up of God for an extraordinary emergency—an 
emergency, the same in two countries. They were both pos- 
sessed of great souls, adapted to their calling; fit men to be 
the benefactors of their own age, and of remote generations ; 
to shed the illumination of gospel truth over their own coun- 
tries respectively, and on the surrounding nations, which sat 
in darkness. ‘The spirit of Luther was stirred within him, by 
the reading of an old Latin Bible, which he found in his 
monastery ; the spirit of ‘Tyndale was aroused by his early 
familiarity with the same sacred book. When he went into 
Germany, he found that an excitement had been spread 
abroad, by the reading of Luther’s ‘Testament, well calculated 
to encourage his enterprising spirit ; and a demand created for 
it, among persons of all classes, well suited to urge him for- 
ward in his laborious undertaking as a translator. ‘The man- 
ner in which the work of Luther was called for, in every part 
of Germany, was truly astonishing. In the printing of the 
first edition, three presses were constantly employed, and ten 
thousand sheets were struck off every day. ‘The complete 
edition of three thousand copies, in two volumes, appeared 
Sept. 21, 1522. All the copies were quickly sold. In 
December following, a second edition appeared ; and, by the 
year 1533, no less than seventeen editions had issued from 
the presses of Wittemberg, thirteen from Augsburg, twelve 
from Bale, one from Erfurt, one from Grimma, one from 
Leipsic, thirteen from Strasburg. ‘The least instructed, pro- 
vided they did but know how to read, women, artisans, 
studied the New Testament with eager delight. ‘They car- 
ried it about with them, learnt portions by heart, and saw, in 
its precious pages, the proof of the perfect accordance of that 
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Reformation, which was Luther’s aim, with the revelation 
that God had given.* 

This was just the state of things which Tyndale desired to 
see in England. He was instigated by what he saw in Ger- 
many to push his work with new zeal; and, as he could not 
safely print his translation of the New Testament, when com- 
pleted, in his native country, he brought out the first edition, 
in A. D. 1525 or 1526, at Antwerp, or as others suppose, at 
Wittemberg, or Worms, from whence numerous copies were 
sent into England. Several pirated editions were printed at 
Antwerp, many of them only for purposes of gain; and as, 
in some of them, the Dutch printers had no proof-reader 
who understood English, they were filled with errors. The 
wrath of the English prelates began to burn fiercely, as soon 
as the New Testament, in the vernacular tongue, reached 
the shores of Britain. The darkness of popery shrunk in- 
stinctively from the light. Tonstal, bishop of London, who 
was among the foremost in the exhibitions of his bitter hostil- 
ity, declared that he had found upwards of two thousand 
errors and corruptions in the book ; and, through Packyngton, 
an English merchant, bought up all the copies within his 
reach, and burned them at Paul’s Cross. It was one of the 
artifices of monkish zeal to give out that the heretics, so styled, 
had invented two new languages, which they called Hebrew 
and Greek,—that all who studied Hebrew became Jews,— 
and that the New Testament was a modern invention by Lu- 
ther. The destruction of the books by Tonstal, took place 
in 1528. It had, however, one good result. It helped Tyn- 
dale to print a second and corrected edition. When George 
Constantine, a prisoner for heresy, was interrogated, how 
Tyndale and his friends were supported in their operations, 
he replied, “It is the bishop of London that hath holpen vs, for 
he hath bestowed emonge vs a great deale of moneye in Newe 
Testaments, to burne theim, and that hath been and yet is 
our onely succour and comfort.” Persecutions were at length 
undertaken against those who read or possessed copies of the 
prohibited book. Divers punishments were inflicted on of- 
fenders, until some were even brought to the stake. Sir 
Thomas More was especially enlisted, as the champion of 





* D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, Vol. Ill, p. 85, 89. 
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popery, against Tyndale. His anger knew no bounds. The 
intense bitterness with which he treated him, and his coadjutors, 
and his translation, can scarcely be credited. But a kind 
Providence saved Tyndale from the strife of tongues, until 
the Reformation in England had gained firm footing. The 
papal hirelings might burn the Scriptures ; but they could 
not destroy the spirit of the Reformation. They could not 
reach, in the process of destruction, all the copies of the New 
Testament. And had they done even this, they could not 
efface the memory of its divine instructions, nor prevent the 
faith of the gospel, through the power of God’s Holy Spirit, 
from re-appearing in successive generations. ‘Ty ndale, how- 
ever, was at length, called to seal the truth with his ‘blood. 
In 1534, Henry. VIL, of England, with his council, bribed 
one Henry Philips to search out the residence of ‘Ty ndale i in 
Germany, and betray him. Philips was but too successful. 
Tyndale was apprehended and thrown into prison ; and at the 
end of nearly two years, in 1536, he was burned at the stake, 
uttering, as his last words, the well-known petition, “ Lord, 
open the king of England’s eyes.” In the very year of his 
death, seven or eight editions of the New Testament were 
published in English; and Tyndale’s last prayer was so far 
answered, that the king issued an order thata Bible should be 
placed in every church, for the free use of the people. 

It is interesting to know the principles which governed 
Tyndale in his translation, and to observe his conscientious 
exactness,—a sufficient offset to the charge of blunders, 
detailed so freely by Tonstal and Sir T. More. His words 
are, “I call God to recorde agaynst the daye we shall 
appeare before our Lorde Jesus Christ to geue reckonynge of 
oure doinges, that I neuer altered one syllable of Godes 
worde agaynst my conscyence, nor wolde do thys daye, yf all 
that is in earthe, whether it be honoure, pleasure, or ryches, 
myght be geuen me.” It remains that we look at some of 
the most noticeable points in the translation so faithfully 
made. 

Tyndale uses, throughout his version, congregacion in the 
place of church, seniours, in the place of elders, and love, 
instead of charity. His translation of the passage in Mat. 
19: 38, is, “ Verely I saye to you, thatt ye which have fol- 
owed me in the seconde generacion (when the sonne of man 
shall syt in the seate of his maieste) shall syt also vppon xij 
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seates, and iudge the xij trybes of Israhel.” Thus he makes 
the parenthetic clause exegetical of the preceding words, 
“the seconde generacion.” Dr. Henderson, in the account 
of his Biblical Tour through Russia and other countries, 
remarks that in a Russian version, the point is before the 
words “‘in the regeneration,” throwing them into the same mem- 
ber of the sentence with the few succeeding ones, and which 
are thus felt to be explanatory; “the regeneration” implying 
the second state of things, the birth-period of the new heavens 
and the new earth. ‘This corresponds with the version of 
Tyndale. In Luke 15: 22, he informs us, after Wickliffe, 
that the rich man died, and was “ buried in hell.”? This occurs 
in the edition of 1526. In the edition of 1534, he has altered 
it, so as to correspond with the pointing of the received ver- 
sion of 1611. In 1 Tim. 3: 6,7, we have dvaSddoc translated 
not “devil,” as in king James’s Bible, but “ evil-speaker,” a 
translation wholly accordant with the sense. In verse 11, 
our received version gives this translation, substantially, to 
the same word. Occasionally, by a paraphrase of a word, 
Tyndale gives, in fact, a commentary, as well as a translation ; 
at least, an exposition of the meaning of a passage, as it was 
understood by himself and his assistants. And often, by a 
wholly literal rendering, he gives the sense even more strongly 
than our received version. In Rom. 8: 5, we have a striking 
instance: “ For they that are carnall are carnally mynded, 
and they that are spirituall are goostly mynded.” And again, 
in v. 8, “So then they that are geuen to the flesshe cannot 
please God.” In Rom. 10: 3, 4, we have the explanatory 
translation, ‘ For they are ignoraunt of the rightewesnes which 
is alowed before God, and goo about to stablisshe their awne 
rightewesness and therfore are not obedient vnto the rightew- 
esness which is of value before God. For Christ is the 
ende of the lawe to iustifie all that beleue.” In 1 Cor. 9: 5, 
we have the rendering : “‘ Have we nott power to leade about 
a syster to wyfe, &c.” which is much more intelligible than 
our modern version. It is, in this manner, that a good collec- 
tion of ancient translations would serve as an interesting sub- 
stitute for extended scholia. ‘Tyndale is, in this respect, of 
great worth. His remarkable avoidance of words of French 
and Latin origin, gives, moreover, not only a strength and 
vivacity to his translation, but, in many cases a vividness, 
which is wholly unequalled in any later attempt. 
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According to the above accounts, Tyndale’s version of the 
New ‘Testament seems to have been made in a very short 
space of time, for a work of so much weight. But it should 
be remembered that, although translating from the Greek, he 
had the advantage of the Latin versions then existing, the 
version of Wickliffe, and perhaps others which existed in 
Britain, besides the German of Luther, and the opportunity 
of daily intercourse with him, and aid from him during the 
progress of his work. ‘This latter was no mean advantage. 
For the version of Luther was made with extreme care. It 
is remarked by ‘Townley, that‘ ‘although the reformers had 
early and diligently applied themselves to the study of the 
Scriptures in the original languages, it was not till eleven 
years had elapsed, that an entire translation of them was pre- 
sented to the world.” And Luther declared to his friends 
that he had sometimes employed fourteen or fifteen days, 
before he could satisfy himself in translating a single word. 

Tyndale translated, besides the New Testament, several 
books of the Old, of which Coverdale afterwards, probably, 
took advantage. No more of it, however, was printed during 
Tyndale’s life-time, than the Pentateuch and the book of 
Jonah. But he translated the historical books, as far as 
Ezra, which remained in the possession of some of his friends, 
till they were printed in 1537, in the Bible of Thomas 
Matthew, Coverdale’s version supplying the books which were 
wanting. 

Between the period of the publication of Tyndale’s Bible 
and Coverdale’s, versions of three or four books of the Old 
Testament were published, chiefly by George Joye. This 
man aided Tyndale in a part of his labors. It was he, who 
sent forth an edition of the New Testament maliciously cor- 
rupted, that he might give currency to his pernicious errors 
behind the shield of ‘Tyndale’s name. 

Myles Coverdale spent a considerable time in company 
with Tyndale, at Hamburg, where he probably enjoyed his 
influence and aid, and was encouraged to the great work 
which he had in view. Thus he was preparing, under God, 
for the accomplishment of the great design, which 'Tyndale 
so ardently sought. The zeal of the latter, in no degree dimin- 
ished by the persecutions which he suffered, at length brought 
him to the stake, a martyr for the word of God. His ashes 
were scattered to the winds of heaven. But God provided 
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for the carrying out of his favorite plans, in the free use of the 
Scriptures in England in the vernacular tongue ; so that not 
very far from the time of his death, the general circulation of 
the Bible in English was not only favored by the clergy, but 
required by royal decree. ‘The pope having refused to minister 
to the indulgence of the wicked passions of Henry VIII, the 
latter broke loose from the jurisdiction of the Church of Rome. 
The ecclesiastical policy of the kingdom, under the new 
“Defender of the Faith,’ was completely changed. When 
the system of popery was abolished, there was no longer any 
occasion for the darkness and spiritual ignorance, in which 
men had been kept. ‘The light of revelation, which had 
been, with so much diligence and pains-taking, shut out from 
the people, might now be permitted to burst forth upon them. 
The translation of the New Testament, which had been the 
object of so much virulent persecution, became itself the 
venerated and efficient organ of universal illumination. Hen- 
ry VIII, though the corruption of his heart was as deep as 
ever, might be said, in an important sense, as it was said of 
Paul, “to preach the faith which once he destroyed.” 
Myues Coverpace, the instrument of disseminating the 
word of God, under this new state of things, was born A. D. 
1488, in the county of York. He was brought up in the con- 
vent of the Augustines, at Cambridge, and became a monk of 
that order. Amid all the darkness which reigned there, the 
light of life was not wholly excluded. Coverdale was provi- 
dentially in a spot, where the pure gospel was destined to 
penetrate the errors of Romanism ; to be as a spark living in the 
broad ocean ; as a verdant plant, flourishing in solitary beauty, 
drinking the air and the light of heaven, and thriving by some 
secret influence, in the wide, sandy waste of an interminable 
Sahara. Ata house called the White Horse, near St. John’s 
College, and convenient to King’s and Queen’s Colleges, 
selected, because the members of the latter could enter it 
privately at the back, without being discovered, a few persons 
assembled, on frequent occasions, to discuss and set forth their 
religious opinions. ‘I'hey had found that the church, in whose 
bosom they were, was not nurturing them for heaven. Its 
doctrine of justification, as it was practically exhibited by an 
imposing liturgy, by priests in splendid vestments, by the 
deceitful parade of forms and ceremonies, auricular confes- 
sions, indulgences, waving censers, and prayers to the dead, 
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was unable to satisfy the demands of a penitent and broken, 
bleeding heart. Among these persons was Dr. Barnes, the 
prior of the Augustines, a man of great piety and erudition. 
He had studied at Louvain, and probably imbibed there 
some of the opinions of the reformers. ‘To his efforts Cam- 
bridge was indebted for the revival of learning, particularly 
for the study of the Scriptures. It was under his influence 
that Coverdale became a sincere Christian, and was fitted for 
that course of evangelical effort which proved so great a 
blessing to his country. In a letter to Cromwell, not long 
afterwards, he says, ‘“‘ Now I begyne to taste of Holy Schryp- 
tures ; now (honour be to God), I am sett to the most swete 
smell of holy lettyrs, with the godly savour of holy and awn- 
cyent doctoures, unto whose knowlege I can not attayne, 
without dyversyte of bookys, as is not unknowne to your most 
excellent wysdome. Nothyng in the world I desyre but 
books as concerning my lernyng; they onse had, I do not 
dowte, but Allmighty God schall perfourme that in me, whych 
He, of Hys most plentyfull favour and grace, haith begone.” 
Coverdale profited so much by his intercourse with Dr. Barnes, 
that after a while he surpassed his master in the discovery 
and adoption of truth. Barnes, emboldened by his zeal, or 
by the number of his converts, at length threw off his prudent 
reserve, and preached openly against the doctrines of Roman- 
ism. The first Sabbath that he ever preached for the truth, 
he was accused immediately of heresy, by two fellows of the 
King’s Hall. This assault of the leader aroused his disciples, 
who hastened to show themselves supporters of the same 
principles. ‘They met together in public places, and disputed 
openly against the errors of their former faith. At length, 
Dr. Barnes was arrested, tried and sentenced, either to abjure 
or to be burned. Though his own wisdom chose the latter 
alternative, some of his friends persuaded him to the former, 
“because, they said, he should do more good in time to come, 
and with divers other persuasions, which were weighty in the 
sight of reason and foolish flesh.” Coverdale, however, gave 
himself wholly up to propagating the truth of the gospel. 
But in 1528, one Thomas Topley, having been arrested and 
tried for heresy, two or three times on his trial introduced the 
name of Myles Coverdale, as the author of the heresies he 
had adopted. Coverdale rightly judging that, after such a 
public exposure, he should doubtless be called to account by 
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the bishop, fled to the north of Germany, where Tyndale was 
at that time occupied with his translations of the Scriptures 
into English. 

After the rupture between Henry VIII and the pope, the 
public sentiment rapidly tended towards a demand for the 
whole Bible in English. The copies of Tyndale’s New Tes- 
tament, which had been circulated in England, sharpened the 
appetite of the people. ‘The wily priests inadvertently sanc- 
tioned the principle, that it was desirable for the common 
people to have the Scriptures in English. Cranmer, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, earnestly desired the same thing. 
Coverdale, encouraged by this turn in the tide of prevailing 
opinions, and by the promise that others would bear the ex- 
pense of a translation of the Bible, voluntarily undertook the 
work. He brought out his whole Bible in the English lan- 
guage, in 1535. It has no name of place or printer ;* but it is 
now supposed to have been printed at Zurich. ‘Thus “ Wick- 
liffe was the first to publish in our own tongue the whole Bible, 
translated from the Latin; Tyndale was the first to publish 
in print the New Testament and a portion of the Old, trans- 
lated from the original; while Myles Coverdale followed in 


their steps as the first to complete and publish in print the 
whole Scripture, translated into English from the original 
tongues.” 

Coverdale occupied himself with his biblical operations for 
some ten years, until, having been driven from Paris by the 


fury of papal zeal, while engaged in printing an edition of his 
translation, he fled to ‘Tibingen, where he received the degree 
of doctor in divinity. During his residence in Germany, he 
married. ‘Those who knew him, held him in high estimation. 
Bale, in his account of the lives of illustrious writers, says 
that “he was of a most friendly and open disposition, and of 
a most gentle spirit. Unlike others, he gave himself wholly 
up to propagating the truth of Christ’s gospel, and manifesting 
its glory. ‘The Spirit of God, which was present in all, for 
the ministry of his word, to restrain the wickedness of the 
times, and which, in some, was like a powerful wind, over- 
turning rocks and mountains, was in him even as a gentle 
breath of air, infusing vigor into irresolute and wavering minds. 
For his style,” he adds, “is sweet and smooth; it flows 





* Merle D’Aubigné remarks, in respect to the first edition of Luther’s Testament, that it 
appeared “‘ with the brief title, ‘the Wow Testament in German,—at Wittemberg.’ "It bore 
no name of man.”’— D’ Aubi, gné’s History of the Reformation, Vol. ITT, p. 86. 
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gently along; it moves, instructs, and delights one.” After 
a seven years’ exile, he returned to his country, “ poor in this 
world, but rich in the grace of Christ.” 

On his return to England, he was graciously received at 
court, and elected to various important and responsible offices, 
till at length he was made bishop of Exeter. In a change of 
the magistracy, however, he was ejected, and the former 
incumbent restored. After the accession of the bloody queen 
Mary, Coverdale was summoned before the council, as if 
chargeable with some crime, though none could be alleged 
against him. But through the intercession of some of his 
relations on the continent, he was set at liberty, and retired 
into Denmarke Here he spent his time in going from place 
to place, preaching the gospel, and consoling with evangelical 
truths, those who had fled from persecution ; refusing the offer 
of rich and easy livings, that he might devote himself to this 
most worthy service of a Christian pastor. His removal to 
the continent was a most providential event; for had he 
remained in England, the queen would doubtless have been 
eager to sacrifice him as one of the most acceptable of victims 
on the altar of popish zeal. ‘To the service just designated 
he continued to devote himself, till his aid was needed at 
Geneva, in bringing out the edition of the Bible, which was 
executed there. During this sojourn, Mary died, and Eliza- 
beth ascended the English throne. ‘This was the signal for 
the return of those who had embraced the reformed religion, 
to their native land. Coverdale, however, remained for a 
season in Germany, in a state of poverty. On his return to 
England, about A. D. 1558, he was received and treated as 
a bishop, although not restored to the see of Exeter. He was 
commended by Grindal, bishop of London, to the vacant see 
of Llandaff, but failed of obtaining the office. In March, 
1563, he was installed in the living of St. Magnus, near 
London Bridge, but resigned it in 1566, when the sin of non- 
conformity becatne magnified in the eyes of the bishops and 
parliament. He died in February, 1569, at the advanced 
age of 81 years. 

Coverdale’s Bible, published in 1535, in small folio, com- 
mences with a dedication to the king and a prologue to the 
reader, of which the author of the “ Memorials” gives a very 
full description, and large extracts, as furnishing a specimen 


of Coverdale’s style. Coverdale says, that in preparing his 
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version, he had ‘“sondrye translacions, not onely in latyn, 
but also of the Douche (German) interpreters.” He says, 
also, “‘I haue nether wrested nor altered so moch as one 
worde for the mayntenance of any maner of sect: but haue 
with a cleare conscience purele and faythfully translated this 
out of fyve sundry interpreters, hauying onely the manyfest 
trueth of the scripture before myne eyes.” Dr. Geddes 
“scruples not to affirm that this translation is one of more 
merit, and is more according to the original (such as Cover- 
dale had it), than the present authorized version, which is 
commonly read in the churches.” ‘The translation and print- 
ing were accomplished in the incredibly short period of eleven 
months. But Coverdale probably made free use of ‘Tyndale’s 
labors. Yet, on account of the ill-savor in which the New 
Testament of the latter was held, he made a complete re- 
vision, and perhaps translated much of the Old ‘Testament 
anew. 

Coverdale’s Bible was the basis of others, published subse- 
quently. ‘The Thomas-Matthew-Bible, so called, published 
in 1537, was a collection of all the books translated by Tyn- 
dale, together with the ‘books which he left untranslated, 
supplied from the version of Coverdale. It was edited by 
John Rogers, the martyr. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and brought to the knowledge of the truth through the labors 
of Tyndale and Coverdale. ‘This continued to be the favor- 
ite version, the demand for it, for several years, much exceed- 
ing the demand for Coverdale’s. It is worthy of notice that 
this edition, the first to receive the royal sanction, contained 
substantially the New Testament of Tyndale, which, a few 
years previously, had been reproached as “ false, crafty, and 
untrue ;”? and that the version, which had been condemned 
and burned in England, for reading which, many were burned 
likewise, and on account of which the author himself was put 
to death, in less than a year after the author’s martyrdom, was 
“set forth by the king’s most gracious license.” And, still 
more, that Tonstall himself superintended an edition of that 
very version, which, fifteen years before, he had condemned 
and burned, as full of heresy and error. After Matthews’ 
Bible, was published the “ Great Bible,” so called, or “ Cran- 
mer’s Bible,” which is not a new version, but a revision of 
existing ones, the text of Matthew’s Bible forming the basis. 
It was called Cranmer’s, because he wrote the prologue to it, 
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or because a revision of the New Testament, made by him a 
few years before, was used. Richard Taverner’s Bible, in 
1539, also gives substantially the same text. Our space will 
only permit us to say, that the version by Coverdale ap- 
proaches much more nearly to our present version, than either 
of those which preceded it. It is his translation of the Psalms 
which we have in the book of Common Prayer. 

The reformers, who fled from the persecutions of queen 
Mary, and settled at Geneva, employed the quiet which they 
enjoyed, in making a new translation of the Bible, which was 
published in 1560. Neal affirms, in his History of the Puri- 
tans, that they “compared Tyndale’s Bible, first with the 
Hebrew, and then with the best modern translations.” We 
are indebted to this version for the idea of inserting in italic 
letters, the words which are not found in the original; pre- 
ceding versions left such helps to the sense, undistinguished 
from the inspired text. ‘This version first divided the text 
into verses, after the example of the fourth edition of the 
Greek Testament, by Stephens. ‘This version was made by 
the joint labor of several competent men. ‘The reason for 
this new version may be gathered from the fact that biblical 
learning had greatly increased, and the leained were in a 
much better condition than before, to make a perfect transla- 
tion. This Bible was displaced only by the king James’s 
version, which is now in use. 

In the year 1568, was published, under the superintendence 
of Archbishop Parker, the “ Bishops’ Bible.” . The whole 
Bible was distributed into fourteen or more portions, and 
committed to as many different persons for translation. Most 
of the persons to whom the work was entrusted were bishops ; 
hence the name which is given to their version. It was used 
upwards of forty years in churches ; but in private, it never 
supplanted the Geneva translation. Its chief interest, at 
present, is in the fact that it served as the basis of the Bible 
now in use. But a comparison of our existing version with 
those of Tyndale and Coverdale, or Cranmer, ‘which is sub- 
stantially the same, leads us to the inference, that, while the 
bishops professedly made a new translation, they also used 
very freely the labors of their predecessors. 

The history of the king James’s Bible is doubtless too familiar 
to our readers to be appropriate here. But before dismissing 
this topic, we add a few items in respect to the Rhemish or 
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Douay version. It.grew cut of the division of Catholics and 
Protestants, generally, and of the Geneva translation in par- 
ticular. Some of the leading Catholics supposed that the 
notes, appended by the Geneva translators to several texts in 
their version, were directed against the system of popery. 

Hence they wished to furnish a suitable antidote to the Pro- 
testant poison. ‘I'he Douay version was underiaken, after the 
accession of Elizabeth to the English throne had given to the 
reformed religion the pre-eminence. The chief agent in the 
work was William Allen, a student at Oxford, and a man of 
distinguished abilities. By his efforts the English seminary 
at Douay was established, to serve as a refuge to Catholics 
who fled from their own country, on account of their religion. 
He was appointed canon of Rheims, and established an insti- 
tution of learning there. Bitterly opposed as he was to the 
Protestants, his project of translating the Scriptures is thought 
by some to have been chiefly a fruit of sectarian hostility. 

His translators were three in number,—Gregory Martin, Rich- 
ard Bristow, and Thomas Worthington, of whom, the first is 
supposed to have been the chief. The New Testament was 
printed at Rheims, in 1582, and the Old at Douay, in the 
years 1609 and 1610. It is a version made from the Latin 
Vulgate, declared by the Council of Trent to be authentic, 
and, of course, to be of like authority with the words of the 
Holy Ghost, although, as we have seen, the text of it is, in 
many instances, corrupted ; “in some places being more than 
the Greke, in others lesse than the Greke,” etc. ‘The trans- 
lators even affirm in their preface, that the Latin is of higher 
authority than the Greek, in passages where they disagree. 
They introduce many words directly from the Latin, untrans- 
lated. ‘They pervert the plain text, to suit the dogmas of 
their own creed. Without the aid of their notes, it is easy to 
detect the sect, whose organ the version is. It has a stiffness, 
a distance from the bosoms of men, a remoteness from their 
common affairs, rendering it quite unfitted to be a light to our 
feet and a lamp to our paths. It changes the original “the 
Lord,” to the form “ our Lord,” for the good reason that “ the 
heretics use the simple phrase!” The author of the preface 
also re-avows the principle, that it is not good that men of 
all grades should at all times read the Scriptures freely in 
the vernacular tongue, but only certain approved persons: 
agreeably to the decree of the Council of ‘Trent, “that the 
Holy Scriptures, though truely and Catholikely translated 
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into vulgar tongues, yet may not be indifferently readde of 
all men, nor of any other than such as have expresse license 
therevnto of their lawful ordinaries, with good testimonie from 
their curates or confessors, that they be humble, discrete, and 
devout persons, and like to take much good and no harme 
thereby.” Eprror. 





Articte IV. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG PHILOLOGIAN. 


Letter to a young Philologian. By Bartruoup G. Niesunr. 
Translated from the German, by H. B. Hackerr, Profes- 
sor in Newton Theological Institution. 


Tue following Letter of the celebrated Niebuhr has been 
received with great favor in Germany. It was what it pur- 
ports to be, a private letter, addressed to a young friend, of 
his acquaintance, and was first given to the public, in the 
memoirs of the author. It has since been reprinted in various 
forms, and translated into some other languages ; and is prized 
so highly, that teachers in the German gymnasia, and profes- 
sors, at the universities, recommend it to their pupils, who are 
engaged in classical philology, as especially deserving their 
attention. With the exception, perhaps, of some remarks, 
presupposing certain modes of instruction, which are not 
much practised here, it is equally adapted to be useful among 
us. Indeed, those parts, which might seem irrelevant at 
present in this country, may prove not amiss, by showing to 
us our deficiencies, and awakening a desire for improvement. 
At all events, the correct moral tone, as well as the spirit of 
literary enthusiasm which pervades the letter, the style of 
scholarship so extensive and thorough, yet unostentatious, 
which it holds up to view, and the valuable practical sugges- 
tions which it contains, supported as they are by the authority 
of so distinguished a master in philology, will render it not 
unacceptable, i it is hoped, especially to such as are themselves 
engaged in classical studies, whether as teachers or learners. 
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For an interesting sketch of the life and character of Niebuhr, 
see the March number of the Review for 1841. Tr. 


On being informed by a letter from your mother, that 
you manifest a decided inclination for philological studies, 
I expressed to her my joy at this, and desired her, and your 
father, not to oppose this inclination by projecting for you 
other plans of life. I think I said to her, that since philology 
is the introduction to all other studies, he who pursues it with 
zeal, while at school, as if it were to constitute his occupation 
for life, prepares himself for every other science to which he 
may choose to direct his attention at the university. And 
besides, philology is so delightful to me, that for one so dear, 
who stands in so near a relation to me as yourself, I could 
desire no other calling sooner than this. ‘There is none more 
quiet and tranquil, none which, by the nature of its duties and 
labors, is better adapted to secure peace of the heart and con- 
science. And how often have I lamented with sorrow, that 
I myself abandoned it, and entered upon a restless life, in 
which old age itself perhaps will overtake me, ere I have ar- 
rived at permanent peace. ‘The office especially of a teacher 
is perfectly honorable ; and notwithstanding all the evils which 
mar its ideal beauty, really presents to a noble heart one of 
the happiest paths of life. ‘This was the destination which I 
once selected for myself, and from which I feel that I ought 
never to have been diverted. I am well aware, that having 
now been spoiled by the great sphere in which I have spent 
my active life, I should no longer be qualified for it; but for 
one to whom I so sincerely and heartily wish well as to your- 
self, it is my desire that he may not be thus spoiled, nor suffer 
any yearning for other objects to draw him from the quiet, 
and the safe, retired circle in which I, like you, have passed 
my youth. 

Your honored parent wrote me that you wished to sub- 
mit to me an exercise for the purpose of giving me proof of 
your diligence, and of showing me what progress you have 
already made. I requested her to encourage you in this 
design, not only that I may give you, and your friends some 
evidence of the sincere interest which I take in you, but also 
because here in philology, I happen to be not wholly without 
experience. I know the aim which one should propose to 
himself ; and have a sufficiently distinct idea both of the paths 
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which conduct to it, and of those which would lead him 
astray, to be able, on the one hand, to encourage him who 
has been so unfortunate as to find any of the former, and on 
the other, to warn, with full conviction, him who is in danger 
of erring ; and to tell him where he must end, unless he 
changes his course. I myself have pursued my way, to a 
great extent, without guides; and alas, also, in opposition to 
the hints but too sparingly given, of those who should have 
directed me, have wandered through many a thorny thicket. 
Happily, however, and God be thanked for it, I never lost 
sight of the mark, or deviated so far as to be unable to find 
again the right direction ; but I should have come much nearer 
to it, and with less trouble, had some one pointed out to me the 
way. I know very well, that this neglect proceeded from a 
spirit of forbearance towards me ; perhaps also from unwilling- 
ness on the part of one or another to take the trouble of making 
himself intelligible to a boy, just at the most refractory period 
of life. I well know, also, that I should not have relished ad- 
vice which did not coincide with my own opinion ; but had it 
been given by one of competent authority, I should certainly 
have laid it to heart ; and it would be now of great value to 
me, even if it had cost me the most bitter mortification, and 
wounded my pride to the very quick. 

I say to you with pleasure, and can do it with truth, that 
your labor is an honorable testimony to your diligence; and 
that I rejoice greatly to see how much you have studied and 
learned in the more than six years since we last saw each 
other. I perceive you have read much, and with inquisitive- 
ness and attention ; but I must now first ‘of all, frankly request 
you to examine your Latin, and convince yourself that you 
are deficient on this point. 

I will not censure you for some grammatical faults ; in re- 
spect to such matters, I am entirely of the opinion of my 
departed teacher, Spalding, whose patience was least of all 
tried by such faults in his pupils, provided only that the result 
of marking them was, that they gradually disappeared. It is 
a more serious thing, that you more than once fail in the com- 
pletion of your sentences; that you employ words in an in- 
complete sense ; that your style is inflated and without consist- 
ency ; and that you are illogical in the use of metaphors. 

You do not write simply enough, in order to express with- 
out pretension a thought which stands clearly before your 
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mind. ‘That you cannot write in a rich and finished style is 
no fault; for although there have been some, especially in 
earlier times, who, under the peculiarly happy g guidance of a 
peculiar talent, have attained to this at your age, yet in gen-: 
eral this perfection is by no means possible. Fulness and 
ripeness of expression suppose a maturity of mind, which is 
the product only of progressive culture. But that which one 
may and should do, is not to strive after an appearance of 
more than he can effect, but to think and express himself 
simply and directly. Here; therefore, take from me a useful 
rule. When you write Latin exercises, think, with the great- 
est distinctness of which you are capable, what you wish to 
say, and then present it in the most unpretending expression. 
Study the manner in which the great writers construct their 
sentences, and practise yourself frequently in attempts to 
imitate them; translate passages from them so as to break up 
their periods ; and when you translate back into the original, 
seek to restore them; an exercise in which you do not need 
the direction of a teacher, and which you are to pursue only 
as a preparation for the wants of a maturer age. When you 
write, examine carefully whether your language be of one 
color. It is immaterial to me whether you confine yourself to 
that of Cicero and Livy, or to that of ‘Tacitus and Quinctilian ; 
but you must select some one period; otherwise your style 
becomes a motley mixture, which offends the regular philolo- 
gian, as much as if a person were to mix together German of 
1650 and 1800 in the same composition. Seek to acquire 
the art of properly connecting the sentences—without which, 
all pretended Latin is a real torture to the reader. And, 
above all, see to it that you are exact in your metaphors ; any- 
thing here not entirely unobjectionable is insufferable ; and it 
is this, precisely, which makes the writing of Latin such a 
splendid discipline for the acquisition of a good style; and, 
next to the Latin, in this respect, is the French, which also 
tolerates nothing absurd; on which point, the German is, in 
his own language, so shockingly indifferent. 

You have done perfectly right in not sending the two pro- 
jected essays of which you speak; because you could not 
possibly write any thing sound on such subjects. 

Dissertations on single topics cannot be written, before a 
person has obtained a distinct view of the entire subject in 
which they are included, and made himself familiar with it; 
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and before, also, he has a competent knowledge of the rela- 
tions which this subject, in its turn, sustains to other general 
subjects. It is another thing, that one must advance in his 
investigations, from the particular to the general, in order to 
understand thoroughly a connected whole ; and, for this pur- 
pose, an individual need follow no systematic order, but can 
be guided by his accidental inclinations, provided he proceeds 
circumspectly, and does not overlook the chasms which 
remain between the single parts. 1 have begun the proper 
study of ancient history with Polybius, and knew accuratel 

the period of Cleomenes, earlier than that of Pericles ; but I 
was aware that my knowledge was still an inconsiderable 
fragment, and that I must have extended my acquisitions 
infinitely further, ere it could even so much as occur to me to 
write on a subject, involving the history of many periods, 
which I understood only imperfectly, and having endless rela- 
tions, of which, properly speaking, I had no true conception. 
I continued to labor on; and, when I can gain time, labor still 
daily, in order to acquire for myself a vivid impression of an- 
tiquity. You have undertaken to write on the Roman colo- 
nies, and their influence on the state. But it is altogether 
impossible that you can have so much as the half of an 
accurate conception of the Roman colonies ; and, in order to 
speak of their influence on the state, you should not only 
have an insight into the Roman constitution, and know 
thoroughly Roman history, but understand politics, and the 
history of politics; all which is, as yet, impossible for you. 
In saying this to you, I would add, also, that there is no one 
among us all, who can pretend to the name of philologians, 
who could have treated this subject well at your age; nay, 
not even Grotius, or Scaliger, and Salmasius, who became 
eminent grammarians so much earlier than any of us. Still 
less suitable for you is the second of the subjects which you 
mention. You must know enough of antiquity to be aware, 
that the philosophy of the young, till a much riper age than 
your own, consisted in silent hearing, in striving to understand 
and learn. You cannot know properly the facts in the case ; 

and still less can you institute a general, to say nothing of a 
philosophical, course of reasoning, in regard to matters which 
are entirely distinct from each other, and, to a great extent, 
problematical in their character. ‘To learn, my young friend, 
conscientiously to learn, to be ever scrutinizing and increasing 
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our knowledge, should be regarded as, in theory, our calling 
for life. Especially is this true of the young, who have the 
happiness of being able to resign themselves, unhindered, to 
the charms of the new intellectual world, which books open 
to them. He who writes a treatise, let him say what he will, 
pretends to teach; and no one can teach, without a certain 
degree of wisdom, which the Deity gives when we strive for 
it, as a compensation for the transient joys of youth. ‘This 
wisdom and youth together—it is a union which does not ex- 
ist. Nor let any one say, that he writes such dissertations 
for his own use merely, that he may obtain a more radical 
knowledge of a particular subject. He who does this, acts 
perversely, and does himself an injury. He may, indeed, 
write down in a fragmentary way, what he has already 
studied and matured; but let him not take the pen in order 
to do the business of thinking in the act of writing. He who 
attempts to bring into a rounded whole, what cannot have 
even the shadow of completeness, either as to the substance 
or the form, incurs the greatest danger of satisfying himself 
with show and superficialness, and of acquiring a very poor 
and pernicious facility in writing badly. Fortunate the young 
tree, which, planted in a good soil and favorable situation, is 
preserved by a careful hand from distortion of growth ; which 
shoots forth with a natural vigor, and forms itself into solid, 
enduring wood. But let its growth, on the other hand, be 
accelerated by excessive watering, and let it, while yet tender 
and weak, be exposed, without shelter and support, to the 
violence of the winds, and its wood becomes soft and porous, 
and its form misshapen for ever afterwards. 

Antiquity may be compared to the vast _ruins of a city, of 
which not even so much as a plan has as yet been taken; in 
which every one must find his own way out of the confusion, 
and learn to comprehend the whole from the parts, the parts 
again, from careful study and comparison with one another, 
and from their relation to the whole. If any one, who has 
only a smattering of the architectural sciences, who knows 
nothing at all of hydrostatics, has scarcely seen the greatest 
part of the ruins of Rome, and out of Rome has seen abso- 
lutely nothing, should undertake to write on the ruins of the 
aqueducts, he would produce something like a learner, who 
treats on a branch of the knowledge of antiquity. 
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You, have done very well, therefore, to prefer an exegetical 
labor. But here I add the remark, that a beginner should 
keep himself within his limits ; that is, a learner is not to sup- 
pose that he can as yet contribute any thing to the explana- 
tion of a work, which has engaged the labor of masters in the 
art of criticism. 

Exegesis is the fruit of a completed course of study ; it 
presents the riches of a comprehensive knowledge both of 
language and of subjects; it is nothing else than a repre- 
sentation of the manner in which the authors, whom it illus- 
trates, were understood, if not by their contemporaries, yet at 
least by those who lived somewhat later, for whom the 
transient relations of the moment had already vanished ; and, 
for this, are required a ripe, thoroughly practised judgment, as 
well as an endless multitude of single illustrations and refer- 
ences. ‘The scholar is required only to show that he has 
rightly understood his author, and to collect that which is 
most essential from the commentaries, with a specification of 
the sources from which he has derived it. 

Before all things, my dear friend, I enjoin it upon you to 
cultivate a pure, sincere veneration for what is excellent. It is 
for the young, the mind’s richest endowment, its safest guide. 
I must say to you only one thing further respecting the manner 
of your style. There prevails in it too much pomposity, and 
you employ also distorted metaphors. Do not think that I 
unreasonably require a finished style, which I require as little 
of you, as of any one at your age; but I warn you against a 
false manner. All writing should be merely a copy of the 
manner in which we think and speak; we must write either 
precisely as in the delivery of an uninterrupted discourse, 
which expresses exactly and perfectly our genuine thoughts, 
or as we should speak, if we found ourselves called upon to 
do it in cases such as present themselves to us as historians, 
although they do not occur indeed in real life. It is in think- 
ing, that the foundation of the whole must be laid; and the 
thought must determine the structure of the words. To 
succeed in this, one must apply himself to language as a 
study, and furnish his memory with a rich supply of words 
and phrases, whether in his own or a foreign, in a living or 
dead language, defining at the same time, accurately, the 
words, and settling the proper limits and application of the 
phrases. 'The exercises of the boy and the youth in writing, 
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should have no other object, than to develop his power of 
thought, to enrich and purify his language. If our thoughts 
do not satisfy us, if we turn and twist under a sense of our 
poverty, the labor of writing becomes terribly irksome to us, 
and we shall hardly have resolution to persevere. ‘This was 
my case at your period of life, and fora long time after. 
There was no one who would enter into my necessity, and 
assist me, which, at the beginning of youth, can very easily be 
done. ‘This necessity a person does not feel, who adopts a 
manner ; for he has already the external form, which does not 
so readily present itself, when the writer proceeds from the 
thought to the expression; or, at least, he supposes he has it, 
and finds, perhaps, others, also, who can be deceived by 
appearance, yet not certainly people of any discernment. In 
order to exhibit an appearance of fulness, the whole is nothing 
but a hollow inflation ; all one’s own thoughts become distorted 
and worthless ; the individual reckons himself of the number 
of those whom he fancies that he resembles; and yet he is 
nothing at all, but sinks down to the worst class of imitators. 

For a person gifted with some capacity to acquire outward 
arts, it must be very easy to fall into a manner; but to free 
one’s self from it, after he has been so unfortunate as to fall 
into it, is extremely difficult. ‘The labor of unfolding and 
exhibiting our thoughts is by no means diminished by the 
discovery of our error; we have still to contend against the 
evil habit, and seldom, seldom will any one sustain the double 
conflict. No one, who has Jong been in this habit, will be 
able, without serious exertions, to free himself from it. I 
enjoin it upon you, therefore, so much the more earnestly to 
abandon entirely this path, and in future most anxiously to 
avoid it. ‘Io manner belong all verbose and unmeaning am- 
plifications, under the false pretence of a deep insight into 
the spirit of the writer. 

But above all things, we must, in our literary labors, 
maintain such a pure sincerity, that we shall shun entirely all 
false appearance, that we never allow ourselves to write even 
the smallest thing as certain, of which we are not perfectly 
convinced ; that we never, when we must express a conjecture, 
strain every thing in order to give greater plausibility to our 
opinion ; if, when we perceive an error, which another per- 
haps would hardly detect, we do not, when it is possible, 
point it out; if, when we lay down the pen, We cannot say 
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before God,—I have knowingly, and after strict examination, 
written nothing which is not true,—and, deceived in no respect 
either concerning ourselves or others, have represented our 
most hated opponents in no other light than such as we could 
justify in our dying hour ;—unless we do this, we make study 
and literature, a profligate and sinful business to us. 

In insisting on this, 1 am conscious of requiring nothing 
from others, which a higher spirit, who should read my own 
soul, could reproach me with having ever neglected to 
practise myself. ‘This conscientiousness, connected with a 
perception of that which a person may and should be in phi- 
lology, when he would appear before the public, made me so 
diffident, long after the period of youth had passed, in regard 
to coming forward with a production of my own ;—although 
often urged to this even with reproaches by my dearest 
friends, I felt that my hour had not yet come; which would 
indeed have come many years sooner, had my life taken a 
different direction. 

So strict am I on this point, that I entirely disapprove the 
very common practice of appropriating citations, merely be- 
cause one has verified them, without naming the sources from 
which they are taken ; and I never allow myself this liberty, 
whatever may be the trouble of a double quotation. When 
I cite,a passage without acknowledgment, it is because | my- 
self have found it. He who does otherwise, gives himself the 
appearance of a greater amount of reading, than he has really 
accomplished. 

Others may be less particular, without my presuming to 
censure them, provided I can suppose that it is in fact en- 
tirely indifferent to them, whether they obtain credit for pro- 
founder learning than they. really possess, or provided they 
assume, as some do, that it will be taken for granted, as a 
matter of course, that most of their citations have been bor- 
rowed from others. But of the young I require, absolutely 
and indispensably, were it only as an exercise of virtue, the 
most anxious literary sincerity, as well as every other, in 
order that this quality may become a perfect habit of nature ; 
or rather, that the sincerity which God has implanted in our 
nature may remain in it. With this conscientiousness alone 
can a man struggle through the world ; the hour, in which my 
Marcus uttered an untruth, or took to himself the appearance 
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of a merit which he did not possess, would make me truly 
unhappy ; it would be the fall in Paradise. 

I come now to another part of my labor,—that of giving 
you advice. I could wish you had not so much pleasure in 
satires, not even in those of Horace. ‘Turn rather to works 
which elevate the soul, in which you behold great men and 
great events, and in which you live in a higher world; turn 
away from those, which present the contemptible and low 
aspect of common relations and corrupt ages. ‘They beleng 
not to the young, and in ancient times would not have been 
suffered to come into their hands. Homer, AUschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Pindar,—these are the poets for the young,—these the 
writers on whom the great men of antiquity nourished them- 
selves, and who, so long as literature enlightens the world, 
will ennoble the soul, early filled with their spirit, and 
strengthen it for the conflicts of life.* The odes of Horace, 
as a copy of Grecian models, may also be read with advan- 
tage; and it is unfortunate that a depreciation of them has 
become current; which is authorized only on the part of a 
very few, who are themselves masters, and which with these 
does not amount to a contempt of them. In his satires, 
Horace is original and ingenious ; but no one who understands 
them, can read them without sorrow; a beneficial influence 
they can by no means exert. We here see a noble man, 
who, from inclination and reflection, seeks to make an unhap- 
py period comfortable to him, and has given himself up to a 
miserable philosophy, which does not prevent him indeed 
from remaining noble, but whose tendency is to vitiate and 
debase the mind. His morality rests upon the principle of 
the decent, the becoming, the reasonable; the salutary, to 





* There is not room in a note to say all which this passage of the letter suggests. The 
language here used borders no doubt somewhat on enthusiasm; but it is not to be taken as 
that of a blind adorer of pagan antiquity, who has forgotten, or never knew, that there is 
such a book as the Bible, or that there are any purer sources of truth and moral influence, 
than those to be found in the heathen writers of Gems and Rome. There have been men, 
in Christian lands, whose views have been so perverted ; but Niebuhr was not one of them. 
On the contrary, he was a believer in Christianity; he felt and acknowledged the infinite 
superiority of the Scriptures to al! human compositions; and, which is so much the more 
remarkable, when we consider his well known historical skepticism, in ether respects, at- 
tached the utmost importance, both for himself and others, to an exact and literal accepta- 
tion of the teachings and statements of the sacred volume. A passage in one of his later 
letters (Lebensnach, p. 475) ahows his sentiments on this point. He is speaking of the 
education of his son. Marcus; ‘‘The boy shall be taught to regard the gods and heroes of 
the ancient world as historical personages,while at the same time it is impressed upon him, 
that the ancient shad only an imperfect knowledge of the true God; and that these objects 
of their worship were overthrown, when Christ came into the world. The boy shall receive 
the Old and New Testaments with literal faith; and a firm belief in all which they contain, 
although uncertain and lost to him for the present, shall be instilled into his mind from his 
tenderest years.”’—Tr. 
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choose the most favorable expression, he explains as the 
source of our idea of right. Baseness awakens in him senti- 
ments merely of displeasure; and excites him, not to indigna- 
tion, but to gentle reproof only. We miss entirely in him 
that feeling for virtue, which impels to the punishment of 
vice, and which we see not only in Tacitus, but in Juvenal 
also; and in the latter to such a degree as to fill us with 
horror at his pictures of crime and guilt. Juvenal, however, 
with the exception of a few pieces, you should by no means 
read, at present ; nor do you lose any thing by this ; for were 
you allowed to read him also, it would be no advantage at 
your age to be dwelling on the contemplation of vice, instead 
of being occupied with great thoughts, which are adapted to 
nourish and strengthen the mind. 

To the poets who have been named, and in prose to He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, 
Cesar, Sallust, 'Tacitus,—to these I earnestly entreat you 
to apply yourself,—to attach yourself exclusively to these. 
Read them, not for the purpose of making reflections upon 
them, as works of taste, but in order to read yourself into 
them, and to fill your soul with their thoughts, that you may 
profit by the perusal, as you would by listening with reverence 
to the discourse of great men. ‘This is the philology which 
invigorates the soul; and learned investigations, even when 
one has advanced so far as to be able to engage in them, 
always remain of subordinate value. We must be familiar 
with grammar, in the ancient sense of the word; we must 
acquire, as far as is possible for us, a knowledge of all the 
branches, which are embraced in the study of antiquity. But 
although we make the most splendid emendations, and be; 
come able to explain the most difficult passages at sight, it is 
still all nothing more than a mere mechanical dexterity, un- 
less we appropriate to ourselves the wisdom, and intellectual 
strength of the great ancients; unless we think and feel as 
they did. 

For the study of language, I recommend to you, before all, 
Demosthenes and Cicero. ‘Take the oration pro Corona, by 
the former, and that pro Cluentio, by the latter, and read 
them with all the attention of which you are capable; then 
go through with them again in such a manner, that you can 
give yourself an account of every word and every phrase; 
never draw up for yourself an argumentum ; seek to make all 
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the historical circumstances clear to your apprehension, and 
to arrange them in order. ‘This will occasion you an endless 
amount of labor ; and we thence learn how little it is still pos- 
sible for a person to know, and how little consequently is in 
fact known. ‘Then apply to your teacher, not to surprise him 
with unexpected difficult questions ; for there are, in the ora- 
tion pro Cluentio, for instance, difficulties in regard to matters 
of fact, which a person with the most intimate knowledge of 
the subject, to be derived from the most persevering study, 
can solve only by hypotheses, which present themselves to 
no scholar, in a moment ;. but that he may have the kindness 
to investigate and consider for you, when your own powers 
and resources are exhausted. From the oration for Cluentius, 
deduce the system of judicial accusation among the Romans. 
Collect for yourself words and expressions, particularly 
epithets with their subjects, and all those terms, in which 
the marrow of the translation is more especially contained. 
‘Translate, and then after some weeks restore the translation 
back to the original language. 

Along with this grammatical labor, read one after another 
of the great writers, who have been mentioned, with greater 
freedom; but after the completion of a book or a sentence, 
recall to mind what you have read, and note the substance of 
it in the shortest possible compass. ‘Then, also, write down 
expressions and phrases, which specially strike you in this 
repetition as peculiar or unknown; as, in like manner, the 
student should immediately write down every new word 
which he learns, and read over the list again at evening.* 





* The direction which Niebuhr here gives, deserves to be specially noticed. It pre-sup- 
poses that the student has made up his mind to endeavor to learn the language on which 
he is engaged. Many study now without any such purpose. They think of nothing further 
than to get their lessons, as the phrase is, that is, prepare for the recitation of the day, by 
learning the words, so as to be able to render them into English at the time, and then to- 
morrow, or in a few days, entirely forget them again. The idea that it is possible, in Latin 
or Greek, for instance, by securing permane ntly each word, as it presents itself to them in 
their reading—to go on, from the acquisition of one word to that of another, till the whole 
stock is exhausted, and an ability to read authors, with little or no dependence on the 
lexicon, is attained, would seem scarcely to have occurred to the minds of some, and still 
less to have aroused them to the definite purpose to pursue study in this manner. Yet 
there is no such thing, of course, as understanding a foreign language, without, in some 
way, becoming master of the words contained in it. The method, which the student may 
adopt most advantageously for this purpose, may vary somewhat with the mental habits of 
the individual, so that no universal rule can be prescribed. As bearing on this point, the 
following remarks, which we find in an Essay of J. D. MicHaetis, one of the first German 
scholars and philologians of his time, may be here not inappropriate: ‘It is much easier 
to retain the names of objects which ‘are presented to our minds immediately, and by the 
aid of the senses, than when our conceptions of them are mediate only. By our ‘conceptions 
of an object being mediate, I mean, that our idea of it first comes to us through the medium 
of some other name or sign, rather than that which properly belongs to it in the language 
which we would acquire. "A Frenchman, who sees a horse in Germany or England, and 
hears the name of the animal, Pferd, horse, actually applied to it, will retain it quicker and 
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Leave for the present, critics and commentators unread. The 
time will soon come, when you will study them with advan- 
tage. The painter must first learn to sketch, before he begins 
to use colors; and he must be able to apply the ordinary 
colors, before he decides for or against the use of the more 
delicate shadings. On the subject of writing, I have already 
spoken to you. Avoid the indiscriminate reading, even of 
the ancient writers; there are very many poor ones among 
them also. AZolus suffered only the single wind to blow, 
which was to bear Ulysses to his destination ; the others, let 
loose and rushing tumultuously together, involved him in end- 
less wanderings. 

History study with a two-fold view; with reference to in- 
dividuals, and with reference to states; make for yourself 
frequent synchronistic tables. 

The instructions which I give to you, I should address to 
every one who might be in your situation. ‘The censure I 
should have to apply to very many. Think not, by any 
means, that I am not aware of this, and that I do not ac- 
knowledge your industry with pleasure and as it deserves. 

The study which I require of you is very unpretending, 
proceeds slowly ; and it will perhaps dishearten you to see a 
long succession of studious years still before you. But, my 








more effectually, than if he read it in a dictionary, or in the dialogues at the end of a gram- 
mar. Hence it is, thata person learns an unknown language by speaking it, and by residence 
in the country where it is native, more rapidly than by reading and instruction. 

**The reason of this is easily conceived. We retain the names of things, according to the 
law of association. If, with the Latin word, egwus, we have seen the animal itself, which 
bears this name, sound, being retained, will, in future, awaken at once the idea of this ani- 
mal; but the association includes an intermediate step, and takes place less actively, if I 
have learned from memory to say eguus, the horse; for now, when I hear eguus, nothing is 
immediately suggested to me by it, except the English sound, Horse, and this, for the first 
time, calls up the idea of a horse. Still more tedious is it, if I have learned to say Yz1710¢, 


equus; for, instead of being reminded immediately by (71710¢, of a horse, it leads me to 


think of the word equus, then of the word horse ; and this finally presents to my mind the 
object which bears the name. (It will be recollected, that formerly, Greek was studied 
almost universally through the medium of the Latin; a practice, which, although now dis- 
carded, and, on the whole, with reason. perhaps, had yet some very important advantages 
in its favor.) This is the true reason why many, who are familiar with the single terms in 
a Greek or Latin discourse, are unable to understand the discourse itself, when it is rapidly 
delivered; for, in the moment, when the vernacular word reaches us, the speaker has 
already uttered a new foreign one, which throws us into confusion. It happens to us, as to 
a hearer in an echoing church; he complains that he cannot understand the preacher, 
especially if he speaks quickly; for he hears at the same time the first word, through the 
echo, and the second, from the preacher himself.’? Michaelis, Ver. Schriften, pp. 39—40. 
The practical inference from the above is, that the student should endeavor to bring the 
new word which he would learn, into immediate connection with the idea or object which 
it designates, and make himself as independent as possible of definitions in his own 
language. The observance of this rule is indispensable, when the object is to acquire a 
language in order to speak and write it with facility; and, the nearer we éan approach to 
it, even°when we are to be conversant with a language for purposes of reading merely, 
the more perfect will be our mastery of it, and the gréater our power to appreciate and 
enjoy its literature. Tr. 
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dear friend, truly to learn, and to be always adding to the 
stores of our knowledge is, theoretically the true good of life ; 
and our life-time is not so short, but, whatever its length, our 
task is to be ever learning ; God be praised, that it is so. 

And now may God bless your labors, and give you the 
right spirit, that you may pursue them to the promotion of 
your own advantage and happiness, and to the joy of your 
parents, and of us all, to whose hearts your character for vir- 
tue, and your reputation are so dear. 





Articie V. 
THE DUTY OF MINISTERS TO EACH OTHER. 


Wuen men unite, for the accomplishment of any given 
object, the first step usually is, to investigate the relations 
subsisting between them, and to definé the duties which they 
owe to each other. Unless these relations, with their corre- 
sponding duties, are distinctly understood by the associated 
members, their peace may be disturbed, their influence im- 
paired, and the fraternity itself broken up, without attaining 
the object for which they banded together. As men are con- 
tinually, in this way, coming together, we have a little volume 
published, containing rules, by which they may regulate their 
conduct. 

The ministry is a fraternity by itself. It is distinct from 
all secular organizations, and distinct from the Christian 
church. ‘Their work is to awaken men from the slumbers of 
sin, and to call them to repentance, and to guide them along 
the strait and narrow path, which leads to eternal life. ‘The 
oneness and the importance of their object should bring them 
shoulder to shoulder; should make them of one mind and 
one heart. We proceed to notice some of the duties which 
they owe each other. A very prominent one is sympathy. 
When we speak of sympathy, we mean all that is implied in 
that word. We mean, that when one is enjoying either 
prosperity or adversity, his brethren should, as far as possible, 
feel with him. And should he make his way to their dwell- 
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ings, and recount to them his difficulties and his discourage- 
ments, they should, to a certain extent, make his case their 
own. ‘This, no man needs more than he who stands as a 
watchman upon the walls of Zion. His is no common task. 
A voice from on high has assigned him his post, and whatever 
may be his trials, he dares not leave it. The language of his 
‘commission says, “ Be faithful even unto death.” And the 
language which describes the fidelity of these soldiers of the 
cross is, “ ‘They loved not their lives unto the death.” Even 
in his brightest days, the minister of Christ is often weighed 
down and overcome with incessant anxiety. Who can 
describe his feelings for weeks, and, perhaps, for months, pre- 
vious to a general awakening among his people? Now, his 
faith gains a little strength, and he is encouraged by the hope 
that God is about to bless his labors, to the salvation of his 
hearers; then, his faith falters and dies within him. When in 
the latter state, follow him to his study—listen to his agoniz- 
ing supplications. As one, and another, and whole classes of 
his hearers rush upon his mind, he sinks under the mighty 
burden laid upon him by the Spirit of God, and yet the ever- 
lasting arm raises him up again. In the pulpit, also, he beholds 
the transgressor, and is grieved. Rivers of waters run down 
his eyes, because men keep not God’s law. While thus 
engaged in a conflict with the powers of darkness, while thus 
travailing in birth for souls, how strengthening, how encourag- 
ing the warm and tender sympathy of some Christian brother! 
The word which goes forth from his lips is attended with 
unwonted power; and many, who, a little while previous, 
would be reached by no argument, and melted by no appeal, 
now crowd around his person, and, with penitent hearts, 
gladly receive the cup of consolation from his hands. At 
such seasons, when the church has to lengthen her cords, and 
strengthen her stakes, he is happy. ‘These are bright pages 
in his history. ‘ ‘Thanks be unto God,” he exclaims, “ which 
always causes us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
the savor of his knowledge by us in every place.” 

But the ambassador of Heaven passes through other scenes. 
He is with the church, and stands before the world, when the 
heavens are brass over his head, and the earth iron under his 
feet. He repeats his testimony in private and in public, 
improves every opportunity to stand as a witness for God, 
changes his mode of address, varies the burden of his message, 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 73 
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presents the word of God with every conceivable attraction, 
and yet without any apparent effect. ‘Those that are asleep, 
sleep on, and the dead remain dead. ‘Throughout the whole 
valley, though he come daily and prophesy, not a bone moves. 
He repeats the invitation of mercy the hundredth time, and 
yet not one accepts it. The patience of few men, in other 
kinds of effort, would endure such a trial. 

But while tempted to discouragement from this cause, a 
difficulty springs up in the midst of the church. In spite of 
his most strenuous exertions, parties are formed, feelings are 
enlisted, and the hearts of brethren are put asunder. All 
efforts to reconcile the parties, and heal the wound thus 
made, are ineffectual. For a time destruction appears in- 
evitable. ‘Those, among the impenitent, who were once 
serious and thoughtful, now seem careless and unconcerned. 
The wicked grow bold in sin, and rejoice that the witnesses 
for God are glain. In this state of things, what shall the 
minister of Cirist do? He is tempted to leave the flock, of 
which he has been made an overseer, and seek one less way- 
ward and unruly, where his labors may be more successful, 
because less encumbered. He drops upon his knees to ask 
for direction, and is met with this portion of divine truth, 
“'The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. But he 
that is an hireling and not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth.”” Leave them, under these circumstances, he 
cannot, without incurring the displeasure of God. He must 
remain at his post like a faithful sentinel. He must meet the 
worst, with a firm nerve and a steady eye. In his study and 
in his closet he may recruit his exhausted strength, and from 
thence he may return to the conflict with new energy and 
zeal. But he may betake himself to his place of retirement, 
to his own injury, and to the injury of the cause of religion. 
There is an hour when sympathy is as necessary as_ prayer. 
Without it, whatever else he may possess, the minister of the 
cross is weak. He sinks beneath the weight of his anxieties. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he may obtain the needed 
measure of this from the warm hearts of his lay brethren. 
But there are trials which he is called to endure, with which 
they are unacquainted, and in which they can, from the 
nature of the case, afford him but little sympathy. Who has 
not felt a relief, in unbosoming his difficulties and discourage- 
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ments to some kind-hearted brother in the ministry? Who 
has not returned, after a conversation of an hour or two with 
such a brother, to his field of toil with new spirit? The 
sympathy which we there received, strengthened our hands 
and nerved our hearts; and we grappled anew with our diffi- 
culties, persevered in our efforts, and soon knew, from personal 
experience, the faithfulness of the promise: “ He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Ministers are sometimes kept, not from giving, but from 
asking sympathy of their brethren, through pride. It wears 
the appearance of weakness. ‘To us, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles never appears more lovely, than when acknowledg- 
ing, with an overflowing heart, the favor which the Philippian 
church had sent him by the hand of Epaphroditus ; or, when 
he uses the following language, in reference to one who had 
remembered him in his afflictions, and visited him, in the 
spirit of evangelical sympathy—‘“ The Lord give mercy unto 
the house of Onesiphorus: for he oft refreshed me, and was 
not ashamed of my chain. But when he was in Rome, he 
sought me out very diligently and found me.” 

Another duty which ministers mutually owe, is to advise 
and counsel one another. -We do not mean that they shall 
do this only when they are called, with delegates from 
churches, and are formally organized for this purpuse. But 
we now refer to their private intercourse with each other. 
They should be willing to give or receive advice, as the case 
may be. Every relation between man and man involves the 
idea of dependence. No man can acquire so great wisdom 
or wealth, as to be entirely and absolutely independent of his 
fellow-men. And he, whose pride and conceit urge him to 
disown this dependence, and to move forward in the duties of 
life without asking advice of any one, will soon find himself 
involved in a thousand difficulties, and laboring under a thou- 
sand embarrassments, from which he will find it impossible to 
escape, with honor to his own judgment. 

The clergy of any denomination constitute an extensive 
brotherhood. In this, as in all fraternities gathered from 
among men, there is a vast variety of mental endowments. 
There is the aged man, who has labored upwards of half a 
century in the vineyard of his Lord; and there is also the 
stripling, whose public addresses have lost, in part, the char- 
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acter of exhortations, while they yet lack many important 
characteristics of good sermons. Here is one whose pulpit 
eloquence will collect and keep around him a crowd of 
inquirers; who seems anointed of God to melt and mould 
the obdurate hearts of sinners. While, at no great distance 
is another, whose great strength lies in the soundness of his 
judgment, the clearness of his spiritual perceptions, and the 
depths of his knowledge of human nature. In this pulpit 
may be seen one e who has enjoyed no literary advantages 
beyond those furnished by a common district school. He is 
rude in his speech, unpolished in his manners, and easily 
embarrassed and confused, in his public performances, by the 
presence of those who have enjoyed better advantages than 
himself. While in a neighboring pulpit is stationed “another, 
whose earliest recollections are associated with teachers, and 
schoolmates, and books; whose memory is stored with the 
beauties of languages, both dead and living, with the princi- 
ples of every science, and the doctrines of every age. He 
can either interest and amuse, by tracing the cenealogy of 
ideas and opinions far back into the past, perhaps until he 
establishes their paternity, or instruct and refresh, by truths 
drawn deep and clear from the oracles of God. Such is the 
variety of mental endowments, and the difference of literary 
attainments, which the clergy of every denomination present. 
Each has his strength and his weakness, and the strength of 
one lies over against the weakness of another. ‘This makes 
them mutually dependent ; and, we may add, this is, or should 
be, the strong bond of their union. 

In the labors of every pastor, there often arise sanane 
which he does not feel fully competent to decide. ‘These 
questions may relate to his own duty, or to the duty of the 
church as a body, or to both. We need not specify cases. A 
hundred will readily occur to every one who has had any ex- 
perience in the ministry. The pastor may be young, and the 
question, which he is called upon to decide, may be altogether 
new to him. While his nearest neighbor, perhaps, has been 
long in the ministry, has frequently had occasion to decide 
upon this same question, and knows, from repeated trial, what 
is the result of different courses of conduct. How much good, 
then, may he do his younger and less experienced brother, by 
imparting to him, at this crisis, the advice which he needs. 
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He may save him from weeks and months of anxiety and 
distress, and the cause of Christ from injury and reproach. 

And one would think that there would be no backwardness 
in the discharge of this duty ; that whenever advice is asked, 
it would, if possible, be cheerfully and promptly given. But 
it is to be feared that this is not always the case. It is with- 
held for various reasons. Perhaps the brother of whom it is 
asked, does not wish to take upon himself any responsibility in 
the matter. He limits his responsibility to the people of his 
own charge, and is determined to have nothing to do with 
questions affecting the interests of any other church. Per- 
haps he saw in the brother who asked the advice, a forward- 
ness, or self-confidence, which a little adversity might check 
and remove. Learning his difficulties, and foreseeing the result 
of the course which he had decided to pursue, he let the 
whole weight of his imprudence come down upon him. A 
half hour’s plain conversation might have saved the church 
from protracted divisions, and a brother in the ministry from 
months of the most acute mental suffering; and yet it was 
withheld. 

An exchange of services may often be profitable to their 
respective congregations,—not an exchange to relieve each 
other from the labor of preparation for the pulpit; but one 
which shall interchange gifts. ‘The state of religious feeling 
should determine the time when such an exchange should 
take place. We would suggest, whether the ministers of each 
association might not help each other in this way to a greater 
extent than they ordinarily do? And, whether this would 
not supersede the necessity of a certain kind of labor, which 
is rapidly coming into vogue? ‘The number of those who 
are styled evangelists, or revival-preachers, is fast increasing 
among us; and while good is done, and souls are converted 
by their instrumentality, there are also bad consequences, 
following this kind of effort. Now it seems to us that by a 
judicious interchange of labor among the pastors of an asso- 
ciation, the same amount of good might be secured, with but 
few, if any, of the attending evils. ‘There is a sufficient va- 
riety of gifts to meet the varying wants of Zion. All that is 
wanting is that they should be judiciously employed. 

Another important duty, which they owe to each other, is 
to protect the reputation, and to strengthen the influence of 
each other. A minister without a good reputation is worse 
than worthless. ‘The merchant may secure the calls and the 
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trade of his customers, and the mechanic may find jobs, 
though it be known that they are dishonest men. But when 
the minister of the gospel is robbed of his reputation, he is 
bankrupt. He cannot proceed in his profession. He must 
either stop, or preach a gospel which shall be consistent with his 
conduct. Many, under these circumstances, choose the latter. 
But he that would insist, in his religious instruction, upon a 
holy life as essential to salvation, must himself be blameless. 

When we say that ministers should be careful of the repu- 
tation of their brethren, we do not mean that they shall do as 
some other associations of men have done, hold it up, whether 
it be good or bad. If any one, by immoral conduct, fairly 
proved against him, has forfeited all claim to public confidence, 
it is not our duty to sustain him ; and whatever religious body 
gathers about a member under such circumstances, determined 
to breast the tide of public indignation, and prevent his ruin, 
they do it at their peril, as a denomination, and at the peril 
of religion itself. But when a brother may without fear chal- 
lenge his claim to public confidence, when we know him to 
be a prudent, honest, pious and faithful man, we ought to 
give him the full advantage of his real merit. If others have 
assailed his character, with the intention of breaking down his 
influence, we shall not do our duty to him and to religion, 
unless we improve every opportunity to repair the wrongs 
which they have done him. 

Few men, who are faithful, are so fortunate as never to 
excite prejudices and raise up enemies, even in their own 
congregations. In the pulpit, they have to preach truths 
which are unwelcome to the sinner’s ear. ‘The depravity of 
the human heart, and the justice of God in the eternal ban- 
ishment’of the impenitent from his presence, are truths which 
have ever drawn forth the enmity of the carnal heart. ‘Then, 
he has in charge the purity of public morals. When sin 
grows bold, and vice creeps forth from its dark lurking-places 
into the open light of day, when men, urged on by passion or 
interest, transgress the law of God, he must sound the alarm, 
and give the people warning of their danger. In the church, 
he must take a prominent and sometimes a most decided stand 
in cases of discipline. He must know no man after the flesh. 
Rich or poor, high or low, they must all be brought to the 
same humble submission to the gospel, as their only rule of 
faith and practice. He must also devise plans of benevolence, 
and then draw forth the liberality of the church. In doing 
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this, he will often find it necessary to summon all his energies, 
and strangle that serpent, which, of all others, most frequently 
glides in among the people of God, and destroys their useful- 
ness and their comfort—covetousness. 

Obliged, as he is, by his very profession, thus to confront 
sin and error, to wage an incessant warfare with the sensual 
natures of his hearers, it is not strange that his own character 
always undergoes a most rigid scrutiny. Nor is it strange 
that some who have been stung by the truth should fill the 
air, at times, with reports the most unfavorable to his reputa- 
tion. From some one of these sources, there will always be 
a few individuals among his hearers, who think he has acted 
unwisely, and are feeling a little coldness towards him. By 
way of exchanges or of business, or for social purposes, min- 
isters are constantly meeting and visiting each other’s hearers. 
And should they find disaffection in any quarter, they may 
do much to remove it. It would be well, in cases of this 
kind, if they would pause, before joining in the reproach of 
the enemies of their brethren, and ask themselves, What 
should I wish a brother to do for me, under similar circum- 
stances? ‘This question, answered conscientiously, would 
quickly determine the path of duty. At such times, ministers 
may do each other a kindness which will never be forgotten ; 
or they may inflict injuries upon each other’s feelings, which 
time may never heal. 

Again, it sometimes happens that two or more brethren in 
the ministry become members of the same church. Age, or 
feeble health, or want of employment, or employment not 
strictly ministerial, brings them into this relation to each other ; 
and, in not a few instances, it proves an unpleasant and an 
unhappy relation. Not that there is any thing wrong in their 
being members of the same church, or in one’s sitting under 
the preaching of the other. But there is not that scrupulous 
regard to right and to duty, which should be observed in 
all their intercourse with each other. ‘There is no class of 
men who criticise each other’s performances with so little 
charity as ministers. Only a few sermons are constructed on 
such a plan as to bear inspection ; and fewer still are delivered 
in such a manner as to escape censure. In the performance 
of pastoral duties also, there is, if possible, greater scope for 
criticism. He may visit too much or too little, too frequently 
here, and too seldom there. Now he dwells too long upon 
the subject of religion, and then he is too short and abrupt. 


a 
x 
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This brother or sister was not honored enough, and that one 
too much. After the whole transaction is past, it is easy to 
see that the entire difficulty might have been avoided, if the 
management of the pastor had been different. 

The other members of the church respect and love their 
pastor. ‘Their eyes are not incessantly turning in quest of 
defects; and when one presents itself, it is soon forgiven 
and forgotten. Hence his ministrations to them are accept- 
able and profitable in an eminent degree. But he who has 
once himself been a preacher and a pastor, sometimes feels 
differently. ‘To most men, their own way of doing things 
appears the best. ‘This is as true of clergymen as of other 
men. Each has his mode of performing the duties of his 
office, and while each is toiling in active service, this creates 
no difference of feeling. But when two are together in one 
church, the one as pastor and the other as parishioner, the 
labors of the former are subject to the criticism of the latter ; 
and, in his intercourse with the people of his brother, he is not 
always careful to conceal his feelings and bridle his tongue. 
He does what he would pardon no man for doing to himself. 

While this relation is often unpleasant and unprofitable, it 
is sometimes the reverse. We have seen instances where we 
almost involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold, how these brethren 
love each other.” “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” Religion never 
attires herself in more beautiful garments, than when: two 
ministering brethren live and labor angry as did Paul and 
Timothy. 

We might here dwell at length upon the duties which 
ministers owe each other, when one takes up a pastoral charge 
which the other has just laid down. We will, however, only 
remark, that he who has voluntarily resigned the pastoral charge 
of a church, ought to be willing that his brother who succeeds 
him should enjoy the same measure of confidence and affec- 
tion which he once enjoyed. And he ought to conduct him- 
self in such a way, should he still remain a member of the 
church, or should he revisit them, as not, in the least, to 
impair his brother’s influence, or mar his happiness. 

We have, in these few pages, endeavored briefly to state 
some of the duties which ministers, as such, owe to each 
other.. We have, however, not exhausted the subject, nor 
traversed the entire field. ‘The subject is important at all 
times ; but never more so, than at the present period in the 
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history of the church and the world. Scarcely a month 
passes, which does not bring to light some new scheme for the 
more rapid diffusion of the gospel, and the improvement of the 
human race. New views, new means, and new measures are 
continually urged upon our attention. The clerical profession 
was instituted for the sole purpose_of reclaiming men from sin 
and misery, and elevating them to enjoyments which are 
pure, and to hopes which shall not make ashamed. When 
means of this kind are discovered, they are, of course, pro- 
posed immediately and directly to the clergy for their adop- 
tion. Some brethren see fit to adopt them, as of vast import- 
ance ; while others, thinking differently, prefer to labor on, in 
the way to which they have been accustomed. 

Now unless we understand the relation in which we stand 
to each other, unless we most scrupulously and conscien- 
tiously respect the rights and regard the feelings of each 
other, we may inflict deep and incurable wounds upon each 
others’ hearts. We may impair the influence, and destroy 
the happiness of men who love Zion, and whose lives have 
been, or may be spent in sincere, self-denying endeavors to 
promote her welfare. The ministry is the right arm of Zion’s 
strength. Weaken this, and the whole work moves feebly 
and inefficiently. Strengthen this, and the change is seen and 
felt in every department of Christian influence. It has been 
well said, that no influence can bring the ministry into re- 
proach, but such as comes from themselves. When they are 
seen, ranged side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, in defence 
of the truth; when they both suffer and rejoice together ; 
when they most freely and faithfully impart, and most kindly 
and thankfully receive advice; when they ever manifest a 
most tender regard for each others’ reputation and feelings, 
and when especially they live together, as members of the 
same church, on terms of the greatest intimacy and con- 
fidence, no weapon formed against them can prosper. 

Not only is the influence of such a oneness of spirit most 
salutary upon the minds of those whom we would win to the 
Saviour, but it is most grateful to our own feelings. Who, 
that has enjoyed this among his brethren, has not felt imparted 
to him a cheerfulness and an energy in the prosecution of his 
work, more precious to him and to the church than much 
fine gold? 
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Articte VI. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY DURING THE FIRST EIGHT CEN- 
TURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Systematic theology is the science of religion. It is di- 
vine in its constituent elements, but human in its external 
form. ‘The teachings of God constitute the materials, and 
the human intellect, enlightened and sanctified by grace, and 
disciplined by study, is the instrument by which they are 
examined, and their relations to each other ascertained and 
fixed. ‘That God was not pleased to reveal divine truth in 
the form of a system of doctrines, is a fact which none have 
failed to observe; and there are few reflecting minds, which 
do not recognize and admire the wisdom of God as much in 
this method of his grace, as in the works of nature and the 
arrangements of providence. ‘The greater part of mankind 
are destitute of philosophical tastes and habits; they must 
receive truth, if they receive it at all, in its practical connec- 
tions. Every age, too, has its peculiar intellectual cast, to 
which, in form, at least, if not in substance, all its prevailing 
doctrines correspond. ‘To say nothing of the ever-varying 
systems of speculative philosophy in particular, there is, in the 
practical philosophy of every age and country, a spirit com- 
mon to all parties, and descending through all the departments 
of social life, till it reaches the very lowest of the common 
people, but which undergoes great changes in the course of 
centuries. With these common principles, which constitute 
the intellectual character of any particular age, theology, in 
its external characteristics, must be made to agree. ‘The 
constitute the only medium of communication with the public 
mind. ‘There is no other way of bringing abstract principles 
into contact with all the living men of a generation, than by 
translating the philosophical language of one age into that of 
another, and thus bringing the strongest intellects of succes- 
sive generations afresh to the fountain-heads of original truth. 
Luther and Melancthon, and Zuingle and Calvin brought out 
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no new truths; they only went deeply into the study of the 
great principles which bad been taught in other ages, and 
revealed them in the light which the revival of learning had 
cast upon their day. Fuller presented the fundamental 
doctrines of the Reformation to the English mind, by first 
subjecting them to the influence of that sound practical 
philosophy which prevailed in the English nation, and then 
giving them forth in the spirit, and language, and tone of his 
age. Hence, it is not difficult to perceive, that any system of 
theology, which should be adapted particularly to the intel- 
lectual habits of any one people, would, by that very circum- 
stance, place an obstacle in the way of its perpetuity. A few 
such revolutions as the public sentiment is always undergoing, 
would render it obsolete and unattractive in form, however 
true in principle, or excellent in spirit. ‘The younger men in 
the ministry are now calling for productions on systematic 
theology that, in point of merit, shall be on a level with those 
in other departments of sacred literature. The Anakims of 
other days no longer satisfy present wants. ‘They speak the 
language of schools now forgotten, and address themselves to 
hearts that have now ceased to beat. It is a melancholy 
thought, that the great and the good men, who wore out their 
lives’ in writing their thousand quarto pages, for the benefit of 
those who should come afterwards, have their works set aside on 
shelves as dusty as their own sepulchres. Yet it is but the 
voice of providence, whose sound goes through all ages, call- 
ing upon each successive generation to do its own work; to 
re-examine truth, and to cast it into such forms as will give it 
a fresh hold on the minds of the people. ‘Thus the great 
truths in theology, instead of being transmitted as a dead let- 
ter, are a living stream, kept from stagnation by its motion. 
As the works of nature stand before us, immutable in their 
character, while our knowledge of them is ever varying, so 
the Word of God abides, as the unvarying source of our 
religious instruction ; while the mind, both of the individual 
and of the church at large, is constantly engaged in new 
struggles to comprehend its principles. Nor can any man or 
body of men act as the representatives of others in this work. 
In both cases here presented, the materials of thought are 
furnished by the hand of the Creator, while the work of 
analysis, comparison, and combination is left to the industry 
of man. It was the aim of Christianity to introduce a new 
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life into human society ; and to this end, all its revelations of 
doctrine are subservient. ‘The completeness and exactness 
of doctrinal truth was but one of its objects ; it had other ends 
of no less importance to accomplish. But shall we thence 
infer, that a systematic view of religious doctrines is at variance 
with the designs of him, who gave the inspired volume in its 
present form? As well might we suppose that the science of 
astronomy contravenes the will of Heaven, because the col- 
lection and scientific arrangement of its principles were not 
made at the creation. ‘There is the most conclusive evidence 
that a philosophic investigation, both of nature and of revela- 
tion, was designed of God. ‘The same provision has been 
made for it in regard to both. All the works of God are 
connected by mutual dependencies, and correspond to each 
other, as parts of a great system. What he had amply pro- 
vided for in one place, might, without detriment, be omitted 
in another. In the intellectual and rational nature of man, 
he had made provision for collecting and systematizing know- 
ledge, which it was neither necessary nor fitting that he should 
repeat in another form, in connection with the outward crea- 
tion, or with his inspired word. ‘The mind is so constituted, 
that it only needs to have the elements of truth at hand, in 
order to call its powers of generalization into action. Had 
all this work been accomplished for us, and our higher facul- 
ties been Jeft unemployed, it would have been a curse rather 
than a blessing. God might easily have diminished the labor 
of the mind or of the body, had it been his pleasure. But for 
every power which he has given us, he has mercifully designed 
a corresponding exercise. ‘The power of analysis and gene- 
ralization in man is like an animal instinct, which requires 
nothing to awaken it, but the occasion that demands its exer- 
cise. He who has a comprehensive and well-disciplined 
mind, cannot disregard system in his search after truth. It 
were as easy to enforce the injunction of a physical as of an 
intellectual stagnation in such a being. Both would be 
unnatural, and equally contrary to the design of the Creator. 
While there were such strong impulses in human nature, such 
an internal necessity, urging men everywhere to seek out the 
elements and connections of truth, there was no occasion for 
inspired men, even if it had been otherwise expedient, to put 
the truths of theology into a scientific form. It would have 
been anticipating, to no conceivable purpose, the ordinary 
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operations of human reason. It is a Romish doctrine, that 
the Christian intellect should be schooled, without necessity, 
to bow, uninstructed and unconvinced, to mere authority. 
The all-wise Creator has reserved such an exercise of his 
authority, for those cases where the human intellect would 
falter in the attempt to work out its own conclusions. 
Christianity is the quickener of the intellect, as well as of the 
heart. Wherever it goes, it inspires an unexampled spirit of 
investigation: and though this activity, like any other, may 
be perverted, the same principles of religion which furnish 
the stimulus, are themselves, to an upright and conscientious 
mind, a sufficient safeguard. 

Constituted, therefore, as the human mind is, and placed 
in such circumstances as it was in the age succeeding that of 
the apostles, it was impossible but that various attempts 
should be made to exhibit a summary of Christian doctrines, 
and that these attempts should, at length, terminate in a sys- 
tem of divinity. It was necessary for the Christian A pologists 
to present to their opponents an outline of the doctrines, as 
well as of the practices, of the church. Religious teachers 
found it necessary to maintain disputed doctrines. Private 
Christians, especially after heresies began to be multiplied, 
and to perplex the minds of the simple, needed practical 
guides or manuals of cardinal truths and duties. Speculative 
minds must needs philosophize. Hence, such statements and 
defences of doctrines as are found in the Institutes of Lactan- 
tius, written against the Pagans; such doctrinal discussions 
as we meet with in the writings of Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzum, and Augustine ; such manuals as the Enchiridion 
ad Laurentium, by the last-mentioned writer; and such trea- 
tises as that of Origen De Principiis, not to mention the 
creeds, the decisions of councils, and the catechetical lectures 
of that age. 

But it was long before any production appeared, which de- 
serves the name of systematic theology. The earliest author 
of anything like a complete system of doctrines, was Johannes 
Damascenus, or John of Damascus, of the eighth century. 
The Shepherd of Hermas, the Letters of Ignatius to the Mag- 
nesians, the Institutes of Lactantius, the Catechetical Lectures 
of Cyril of Jerusalem, and the Hypotyposes of Clement of 
Alexandria, of which only a few fragments remain, have no 
claim whatever to such a title. Yet each of these has in turn 
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been brought forward by different writers, as the first work on 
systematic theology. ‘The Shepherd of Hermas, which was 
originally written in Greek, but of which we have only a very 
ancient Latin version, a work of less than a hundred octavo 
pages, is divided into three books, the first of which contains 
four visions; the second, twelve commands; the third, ten 
similitudes. ‘The whole work is called the Pastor or Shep- 
herd of Hermas, because, in the second and third books, an 
angel is introduced in a shepherd’s garb. It is a religious 
fiction, written about the middle of the second century, con- 
taining some little doctrinal instruction; but it has not the 
slightest semblance of a work on theology. Such an opinion 
could not have arisen from an examination of its contents ; 
but must have been hastily formed from a single expression 
of Eusebius, in which he speaks of it as containing the ele- 
mentary principles of religion. 

It would be trifling with the reader, to attempt to prove 
that the four pages of Ignatius, in the ordinary style of pas- 
toral epistles, are not a treatise on theology. 

The seven books of Divine Institutes, written by Lactantius 
against the pagans, could not, consistently with their object, 
assume the form of doctrinal theology. In book first, the au- 
thor refutes the theology of the pagans, and asserts the unity 
of God. In the second, he exhibits the causes of their religious 
errors. In the third, he shows the emptiness of their phi- 
losophy. In the fourth, he presents to them the true wisdom, 
as it is found in Christ. In the fifth, he shows that true right- 
eousness is to be found only among the disciples of Christ. 
In the sixth, he maintains the Christian view of the worship 
of God, against the heathen philosophers. In the seventh, he 
treats of our state of probation, of the coming of Christ, of the 
millennium, and of the blessedness of the righteous. 

Of the catechetical lectures of Cyril, a brief account was 
given in this Journal on a former occasion.* In respect to 
the Hypotyposes of Clement we have the testimony of Eu- 
sebius,} “ that they were brief explanations of the whole sacred 
Scriptures.” This statement, and the fact of their being no 
longer extant, render all further discussion respecting them 
unnecessary. 

There are only two treatises, written before the time of 
John of Damascus, which can, with any plausibility, be rep- 
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resented as works on systematic theology, namely, Origen’s 
treatise De Principiis, and Augustine’s Enchiridion, the one 
a speculative essay, the other a practical manual. It was the 
design of Origen to discuss those principles which he supposed 
lay, in a philosophical point of view, at the foundation of 
the system of Christian doctrines, and to give to his produc- 
tion a scientific form. If we were to judge of it from his 
point of view, we might, perhaps, pronounce it a system of 
theology. But, if by a system of theology, he meant a com- 
plete view of all the doctrines that are essential to Christianity, 
accurately analyzed, arranged according to their connections, 
and proportioned to their relative importance, then we must 
say, that this attempt of Origen is a failure in almost every 
particular. Such a work, in our day, would be termed a phi- 
losophical treatise on some of the fundamental principles of 
theology. It consists of four books, preceded by a very in- 
teresting preface. In the preface, the author expresses his 
design thus : “ Inasmuch as many of those who call themselves 
Christians, entertain very different views, not only on small 
and unimportant points, but on those of the greatest import- 
ance, such as the doctrines respecting God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spint, and also respecting inferior beings, 
such as angelic natures, it seems necessary to set certain 
limits, and establish certain principles, in respect to these sub- 
jects, after which we can proceed to settle other connected 
topics.” He makes the “ teachings of the church, as handed 
down from the apostles,” the basis of his system ; and gives a 
particular statement of what is distinctly taught by the church, 
and what (in mercy to such speculative minds as his) is left 
undecided. The first book is devoted to the discussion of the 
following topics ; God, his spirituality ; Christ, his generation 
and nature ; the Holy Spirit, his character and office ; angels, 
their natures as free and accountable beings, and their ranks 
and employments, the end of the world and the consummation 
of all things. Here we must pause a moment, to notice a 
chapter, which, with the preface already mentioned, throws 
much light both upon the design and character of the work, 
and upon the nature of the author’s speculations. He re- 
marks, ‘that any one having a desire to understand these difli- 
cult subjects, must bring to them a mind well disciplined by 
culture ; otherwise he might regard them as useless, and, under 
the influence of prejudice, might pronounce the views here 
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presented as heretical and contrary to the faith of the church. 
We exhibit them with fear and hesitation, rather by way of 
discussion and inquiry, than of laying down positive doctrines. 
How much, in regard to these points, may be regarded as 
settled, has already (in the preface) been specified.” These 
are the words with which he introduces his notions of a uni- 
versal restoration. ‘God will through Christ bring all his 
creatures to a common result, and will subdue all his enemies. 
The end must correspond with the beginning.—Some beings 
are so far fallen, as not to deserve the means of grace now 
bestowed upon mankind. Whether, in the ages to come, 
some of these orders of beings, that are now under Satan’s 
dominion, may be converted, inasmuch as they will never 
cease to have a free will, or whether their moral defection 
has become a second nature, the reader must determine for 
himself.” A few further observations upon angels, upon cor- 
poreal and incorporeal substances, and upon the stars, as to 
being animate or inanimate, close the first book. 

Book second contains a strange mixture of sensible and 
extravagant observations about the world, the variety of the 
disorders that are found in it and their causes, the perpetuity of 
corporeal substances, and the end of one world as the begin- 
ning of another; upon the identity of the God of the Jews 
and the God of the Christians, in opposition to the Gnostics ; 
upon the incarnation of Christ, and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; upon the nature of souls, the resurrection, future pun- 
ishment and eternal life. 

The third book, on the freedom of the human will, is writ- 
ten with more sobriety and practical good sense, than any 
other part of the work. It contains very many just and 
sound observations, together with some of a very decidedly 
Pelagian tendency. Origen everywhere shows himself the 
zealous and able opposer of materialism and fatalism. 

In the last book, the author treats of the inspiration, the 
authority, and the right interpretation of the Scriptures. In 
proving the inspiration of the sacred volume, he lays special 
stress upon what was actually effected by the apostles, upon 
the miracles wrought, and upon the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament in Christ. He remarks, that when we read the 
prophetic writings, we feel the divine power of the Spirit that 
speaks in them. His principles of interpretation can be given 
in his own language, in a word: ‘“ As man consists of body, 
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soul and spirit, so is it with the meaning of the Scriptures,” 
that is, they have a threefold sense. 

Enough, we would hope, has been exhibited, in this’ par- 
ticular account of the plan and execution of the work, to 
justify the estimate which we have made of it, as expressed 
in the foregoing pages. We proceed to the Enchiridion of 
Augustine. This has about as much and about as little claim 
to being regarded a system of theology, as the work of which 
we have just been speaking. The design of Origen was 
speculative, his work being written more for the learned ; that 
of Augustine was practical, it being prepared by request, as 
a guide for a private Christian, whose name was Laurentius. 
Sull, such a theologian and practised controversialist as its 
author could not well write even a practical treatise, without 
making the discussion of principles his main business. “ You 
wish me,” he remarks to Laurentius, near the beginning, “to 
write a book for you, which you may keep constantly by you 
as a manual, from which you may learn what truths you ought 
to believe and embrace, and what doctrines you ought to 
avoid, as stained with heresy ; how far it is the office of reason 
to struggle for religious truth, and where reason must yield to 
faith ; what principles precede, and what follow, in their proper 
order ; in fine, what is the substance of the whole system of re- 
ligious truth, the sure foundation of the Catholic faith. You 
will, no doubt, know those things which you desire of me, if you 
carefully ascertain what you ought to believe, what you ought 
to hope, and what you ought to love.” The method proposed 
by the author, is to bring all his suggestions under one of 
these three heads, faith, hope, charity ; but we may infer the 
infelicity of this method for his purpose, or his opinion that, 
in the present case, the greatest of these three is not charity, 
but faith, from the fact that of the one hundred and twenty- 
two chapters contained in the work, the first hundred and 
thirteen are devoted to the topic of faith, the three next chap- 
ters to hope, and the six last to charity. The book may, there- 
fore, be considered as almost entirely doctrinal in its character. 
It is, of course, far less heretical than that of Origen ; for how 
can it be supposed to be otherwise, than that the champion of 
orthodoxy is himself orthodox? Yet there are not a few 
things in this little volume, which the Reformers would be 
slow to approve. He adopts the order of the Apostles’ Creed, 
as it is falsely called, the same which Calvin and others have 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 719 
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followed. The author evidently has his eye on all the points 
involved in the controversies in which he had so long been en- 
gaged, though he never mentions the names of his opponents. 

After the first eight chapters, which are of an introductory 
character, Augustine begins by asserting that the blessed 
Trinity is the creator of all things; and then hastens to the 
consideration of the origin of evil, which, he says, is “the will 
of a good, but a mutable being, turning away from Him who 
is immutably good.”’ ‘The important subject of the attributes 
of God is not discussed at all.. Connected with the origin of 
evil in the will, is an interesting examination of the question, 
whether falsehood is ever justifiable in a Christian, which is 
decided in the negative. ‘The second general topic is the 
effect of the fall of our first parents upon the character and 
condition of man, in which he maintains his well-known doc- 
trine, that “the whole human race is a mass of perdition.” 
In chapter thirteenth, he comes to the next leading inquiry, 
whether man can save himself from this perdition by his own 
efforts ; to which he replies, “God forbid.” ‘Is the human 
will free ?”? he continues ; and replies, “‘ God forbid this also. 
For man, by abusing his free-will, destroyed both it and him- 
self.” It is scarcely necessary to say, that Augustine fell into 
confusion here, by not distinguishing between the will as a 
faculty of the soul, and the will as a moral inclination. That 
the will, in the latter sense, is in bondage to sin, he shows 
most conclusively. Hence the necessity of a Saviour, whose 
nature is the topic of discussion which next follows. With 
his death and resurrection, is connected the subject of baptism. 
The Holy Spirit, angels, and other miscellaneous topics follow. 
From this outline of the most systematic part of the work, the 
reader will be able to judge how far it deserves to be con- 
sidered as a system of theology. It would be difficult to 
accord such a character to the Enchiridion, and yet deny it 
to the Principia of Origen. 

It was not till the eighth century, that a successful effort 
was put forth to systematize the doctrines of the church. 
John of Damascus, in his celebrated work on the Orthodox 
Faith, applied the Aristotelian logic to the mass of theological 
opinions, which, after ages of controversy, were stamped as 
orthodox by the more distinguished of the Greek fathers, and 
by the general councils. He was not so much an independ- 
ent inquirer, as an acute and diligent compiler and expounder 
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of what others had taught and the church received. He was, 
in design, method, and spirit, the precursor of the scholastic 
theologians. ‘They, indeed, lived in another quarter of the 
globe from Syria, spoke a different language, and drew their 
materials from a different source. With them, Augustine was 
the chief authority ; whereas, Damascenus followed Gregory 
of N azianzum, and other Greek fathers, as his principal guides. 

The spirit of the age, no doubt, acted in a similar way upon 
both. It was considered unsafe, both in a religious and in a 
civil point of view, to think differently from the church and 
its revered teachers. In the west, as well as in the east, 
Aristotle had come to be regarded as an oracle. These 
circumstances may account, in part, for the similarity which 
we perceive, both in the Greek theologian and in Peter of 
Lombardy, the first great scholastic theologian of the Latin 
church. But no one who has compared the Orthodox Faith 
of the one with the Sentences of the other, can well doubt, 
that some of the early translations of the former were employed 
in the composition of the latter. It cannot, probably, be far 
from the truth to say, that, while Augustine is the father of 
the scholastic theology, as to the matter.of it, the learned 
Greek of Damascus was the father of it, as to its form. 

The early fathers attached much less authority to tradition, 
in comparison with the Scriptures, than those of a Jater age. 
There is a very observable difference, in this respect, between 
Ireneus and Basil the Great. From the fourth century, there 
is generally found a formal acknowledgment of three sources 
of authority in matters of faith, the Scriptures, the current 
tradition of the churches, and the works of distinguished 
church fathers. Surely it must be a difficult task to make all 
these agree. If, after all, there is a difference, it is not the 
fault of John of Damascus, nor of Peter of Lombardy. Still, 
lest it should be supposed that the philosophy of the author, 
whose work we are now noticing, was not merely “a hand- 
maid of the truth,” as he affirms it to be, but a domineering 
mistress, it is proper to allow him to make his own represen- 
tations. “God has revealed,” he says, ‘‘ what it is profitable 
for us to know; what we ouuid not bear, he has withheld. 
With this let us be content, and let us abide by it, not 
removing the boundaries which he has fixed, nor overleaping 
the sacred tradition.” By this last word, he means, inspired 
instruction, which descended from the apostles in the writings 
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of the New Testament, and perhaps, also, by the living voice 
of the church. ‘The word is currently applied to the Scrip- 
tures by him and other writers of that age. 

The circumstances of his lifeare sufficiently romantic. He 
was born of high parentage at Dama scus, his father being, as 
it is said, treasurer of the Chalif; and, in his education, he’ was 
carried through the whole circle of the liberal arts. On his 
father’s death, he became heir to the princely estate. ‘This 
he sold, and distributed in charity, and retired to a monastery 
in Jerusalem. Here it was thought necessary, according to 
the religious spirit of the times, to put his humility to a severe 
test ; and he was directed, among other things, to take a bun- 
dle of baskets upon his shoulders, and set out for Damascus, 
where he had been minister of state, and offer them for sale 
in the public market at a double price, and not to leave the 
place till they were all sold. A kind of military view of the 
necessity of absolute obedience, in order to the highest virtue, 
led the statesman, the philosopher, and the theologian to a 
literal execution of this direction from his superior, and those 
humiliating conditions were actually submitted to. It is truly 
melancholy to see a noble and self-sacrificing spirit so abused, 
and perverted to so profitlessa use. He afterwards employed 
his hours of pious leisure in writing those productions, which, 
far more than the romance of his life, or the miracles which 
his biographers have falsely ascribed to him, have given 
celebrity to his name. 

The work on the “Orthodox Faith” is divided into four 
books, of which the first treats of the nature and attributes of 
God, and of the ‘Trinity ; the second, of the nature of created 
things ; the third, of the person of Christ; the fourth, of mis- 
cellaneous subjects, pertaining mostly to practical religion. 

‘“No one has seen God at any time.” So he begins his 
work. ‘No one knows the Father, except the Son. Yet 
the Spirit which is in God knows him, as the spirit of man 
knows what is in man. But, beside the original and blessed 
nature, (the Trinity), no one, whether man or angel, knows 
God, except by revelation. And yet God has not left us -in 
total ignorance, for it is implanted in our very nature that we 
should know that there is a God. He who would speak of 
God, or hear any thing respecting him, must consider that not 
every thing relating to him is inexplicable, nor can every thing 
be explained.” ‘This abridged view of his introductory 
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remarks will give some little idea of his manner. He proceeds 
to show that the facts, so far as they are revealed, respecting 
the attributes and works of God, may be understood ; but that 
we can know nothing of the mode of his existence, or of his 
mode of operation. He gives the Aristotelian argument for 
the existence of God. ‘‘ Whatever has motion, received it | 
from something else. ‘This motion may be traced back, from 
effect to cause, through an indefinite series, till we arrive at 
something unmoved, which is the mover of all the rest. That 
original self-moving power is God.” After making many 
similar observations, he comes to show the absurdity of poly- 
theism: ‘ Nothing,” he says, “can be God, except what is 
perfect ; consequently, there can be but one God. For if 
there be many gods, they must differ in some respect; else 
there will be no individuality ; they will all be the same, and 
consequently one. If they differ, it must be for the better or 
for the worse; and only one of the number can be perfect, 
only one can be God. How could many gods all be infinite ? 
If any one did not include all the rest, it would be finite. 
Again, how could many govern the world in such perfect 
harmony? Perhaps it will be said, that there is a distribution 
of dominion. Who, then, made this distribution, and estab- 
lished this order? That being is God.” The speculations 
which he interweaves in the first book, respecting the Trinity, 
the generation of the Son of God, and the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, are not quite so satisfactory. 

The second book, in which he treats of the creation, angels, 
men, and divine providence, would be as appropriate any 
where else, as here. There is scarcely any thing in ‘ creation,’ 
which he has not introduced,—natural philosophy, such as it 
is, astronomy, physiology, intellectual philosophy, ethics, and 
some other things, for which we have no convenient name. 
In the last part of this book, where he treats of the nature of 
man, he appears, in common with most of the Greek fathers, 
to entertain views respecting the freedom of the will, quite at 
variance with those of Augustine, and most of the Latin 
church. He says, in the thirtieth chapter, “God foreknows 
every thing, but does not predetermine every thing. He fore- 
sees what will be the result of our free agency, but he does 
not determine it. He determines, however, whatever does 
not depend upon our free will.” In another place, he asserts 
that “every good moral action must originate in the free will ; 
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but it cannot be perfected without the aid of divine grace.” 
We can perceive no difference between his views on this 
point, and those of the modern Arminians. 

The third: book, on the two natures and person of Christ, 
is that on which he has laid out his chief strength. It would 
be found too copious and intricate for the taste of the present 
age. But it should be remembered, that centuries had been 
occupied in nicely adjusting every conceivable point of diffi- 
culty on this much controverted subject ; and that, in the early 
and middle ages of the church, particularly in the east, it 
constituted the substance of theology. No one, conversant in 
these matters, can have failed to notice, that in different ages, 
different topics are made the basis of theological systems. 
Nor does this furnish any just ground of complaint ; for, while 
a purely scientific and abstract system would require every 
part to be exactly proportioned to its relative importance, a 
practical writer will always have a special regard to the wants 
of the times, and devote most attention to those subjects, which 
most agitate the Christian world. So it was with Melancthon, 
and Calvin, and Turretin, and others of later times. 

According to Damascenus, the power of the Highest, the 
impersonated wisdom and power of God(?), the son of God(?), 
who is of the same nature with the Father, descended upon 
the virgin Mary in the miraculous conception, and, by a crea- 
tive act formed to himself a human organ, which he took into 
personal union with himself. ‘There was not a gradual form- 
ation of a person, to which the Divinity was subsequently 
joined ; but the Word took human nature, not a human person, 
at the very beginning, into a personal union with himself. 
Had the human nature of Christ been first formed into a per- 
son, and the Divine Nature, which was itself a person, been 
subsequently united with it, there would necessarily have been 
two persons ; whereas we know that there is in Christ but one 
person, though there are two natures. ‘I'hese two natures 
are not by their union into one person commingled, nor do they 
undergo any change or modification whatever. If they were 
commingled, they would have formed a third nature, which 
would be neither human nor divine. Having shown the ab- 
surdity of this Eutychian heresy, he proceeds to expose the 
error of “the impious Nestorius and his satanic band,” (!) who 
contend for a union of persons, or a moral union of inclinations. 
When it is urged that there can be no real human nature 
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without personality, and that this personality, united with the 
Divine Nature, necessarily involves the union of two persons, 
and not of two natures merely, he replies, that though it is 
true that there can be no human nature in actual existence 
without personality, it does not follow that this personality 
must necessarily be its own. Christ’s human nature did, in 
fact, never exist impersonally; but then its personality, instead 
of being its own, was that of the Divine Nature, into which 
human nature was received. In maintaining, further on, 
that the whole human nature, as well as the whole Divine 
Nature, were united in one person in Christ, he combated the 
heresy of the Monothelites, who maintained that there was 
but one will in Christ. If there were but one will, our author 
perceived, that that will would be either human, or divine, or 
something intermediate. If there were a human will merely, 
there would be no perfect Deity in the Son of God; for without 
a will, the Deity would cease to be Deity. If there were a 
divine will merely, the humanity in Christ would be imperfect. 
[fan intermediate will only, Christ would be, in reality, neither 
God nor man. The truth of the matter is, that while there 
are in nature two wills, perfectly distinct from each other, they 
are, by virtue of a personal union, so connected as to have no 
separate action. 

The theologian of Damascus is equally zealous in warning 
men against the heresy of the Apollinarists, who taught that 
there was, in the person of Christ, no rational human soul. It 
is unnecessary to add further extracts. We see clearly, in 
what is already before us, all the more important characteris- 
tics of the scholastic theology—zeal for the truth, metaphysical 
acuteness and precision, an insatiable curiosity, prying even 
into mysteries, but at the same time, an overweening reliance 
upon the eductions of human reason, too little resard for the 
Scriptures and to practical life, and too high an estimate of the 
merely intellectual part of religion, and of outward creeds. 
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Articute VII. 
HUMAN LIFE, OR PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


Human Life, or Practical Ethics. ‘Translated from the Ger- 


man of De Wette. By Samuet Oscoop. In two volumes, 
12mo. Boston, James Munroe & Co. 1842. 


Tuese books constitute the twelfth and thirteenth volumes 
of the Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, edited by 
Mr. George Ripley. ‘The series, thus far, has much interest ; 
and, if the mind be suitably disciplined and guarded, may be 
read with profit. ‘They open for us an avenue into the society 
of a class of highly cultivated intellects on the other side of 
the water. ‘They awaken thought, through the spiritualized, 
ethereal sentiments, which everywhere abound in them. 
They remove us, for a season, from the dust and turmoil of 
real life, and introduce us to the ideal-world of speculative 
philosophy. ‘The ignorant should not read these books, for 
they cannot fully comprehend them. The wavering should not 
read them; it would be at the hazard of confirming unbelief. 
The imaginative should not read them; for they might pro- 
duce a feeling of self-justification in those who withdraw 
themselves from the circle of common life. They might 
foster in them the habit of living in the world of transcenden- 
tal possibilities. 

Indeed, great intellectual activity and evangelical cultivation 
are a necessary bulwark to him, who would read with safety 
many books of the present age. We fear even that mental 
power and the heart-work of piety have both been deteriora- 
ted by an imprudent dalliance with them. They strengthen 
neither the love of the study, nor of the closet, nor of the 
duties of life. They improve neither the intellect, nor the 
taste. ‘They aid a man, in no respect, in working out the 
true end of existence. They contribute nothing to make him 
more worthy of his immortal destination. ‘There is no vitality 
in the soils which they present, suited to make youthful virtue 
vigorous and verdant; no fertilizing sap, by whose constant 
inworking influence, the aged man, full of days and of honors, 
may be fitted for the heavenly garner, ‘as a shock of corn 
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cometh in his season.” But these latter remarks are not ap- 
plicable, without modification, to the volumes before us. 
If they contain some error, they contain also much truth. If 
they have some paragraphs, whose tendency is evil, it is not 
unmingled evil. If some views exhibited by them are ex- 
cessive or distorted, some, also, are correct ; and many of the 
suggestions, which they contain, highly valuable. If there is 
poison, it is mingled with salutary food; perhaps, however, 
on that very account, the more pernicious, and likely to be 
so much the more destructive. We propose in this article to 
point out some of the excellences, and of the errors contained 
in the volumes, and to follow out a few of the thoughts to 
which they have given rise. 

The English dress of the volumes is highly ornate and 
beautiful. If the style, in any parts, inclines to the declama- 
tory, we are aware that this is to be ascribed to the original, 
rather than to the translator. We object especially, to the fre- 
_quent recurrence of apostrophes to various qualities, motions, 
and states of being; as lowliness, faith, justice, peacefulness, 
treachery, falsehood. ‘The native country of the volumes 
can be discerned, without much difficulty, from the character 
of them. ‘The manner, and the sentiment, and the thought, 
are neither American nor English. ‘They belong to the con- 
tinent of Europe. They are at home in Germany. We do 
not mean to speak reproachfully of them, when we say they 
may, also, fairly be regarded as the exponent of the views of 
the Community, of which the editor is understood to be the 
head. They use the same style; they involve, occasionally, 
the same mystical forms of speech; they abound in kindred 
thoughts. ‘They discourse of the “inner nature,” the “ inner 
essence of the spirit,” the “inner constitution of the will,” 
‘man’s inner being,” and “ inner self,” and the apprehension 
of “the divine instruction in the soul,’—phrases, which may 
express a meaning wholly intelligible to the metaphysician, 
but which are too great refinements on the speech of common 
people, and indicate too great discrimination of thought, to be 
understood by them, or appreciated, or admired. Yet these 
Lectures were given by De Wette, some twenty years since, 
to a mixed audience, at Basle. ‘The interest of the discussions 
generally doubtless served as a sufficient compensation for the 
occasional misfortune of having the speaker deal in terms, 
which his hearers could not fathom. 
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The moral and religious views of De Wette are already suf- 
ficiently known to our readers, through an article on another 
work of his, reviewed in this Journal, Vol. VI, p.537. ‘They 
are aware that, although he is a ‘professor of theology, a 
teacher of morals, and a skilful commentator on the sacred 
writings, he is not the person to whom we should wish to 
entrust the spiritual culture of our children. And any treatise 
on morals from his pen would, of course, be narrowly scru- 

4 tinized, before it should be adopted as disclosing a_ perfect 
standard. We are not so deficient in works on ethics, that 
we have need to resort to such as advocate, in any respect, 
an imperfect morality. 

Notwithstanding what we have said of the Lectures, as 
being of a character, in some respects, too refined, it is never- 
theless true, that they are a highly popular exhibition of some 
of the main points usually discussed in books on moral phi- 
losophy. ‘They do not profess to be a complete treatise on 
this science. ‘The author was not bound, therefore, to discuss 
every question on morals, nor to give a complete statement of 
the principles on which human actions should be based. If 
he goes thoroughly into all the points which he takes up, that 
is all we can demand. ‘The reader who perceives his purpose 
is prepared, therefore, for what, in fact, he finds,—a book, how- 
ever complete in itself, somewhat incomplete in reference to 
the science of which, in part, it treats. The style is that of 
essays; and the work might well have been entitled, “a series 
of essays on topics relating to practical life.’ You find in it 
neither the hard, oaken frame-work of Wayland, nor the 
planed beams and rafters of Paley. On the contrary, when- 
ever the frame-work appears, it is gaudily painted, or decked 
out with ribbons and flowers. ‘This may be suited to a popu- | 
lar audience, composed of persons of various capacities. It 
may have its advantages for the learned, when they seek 
recreation. But, when we read a scientific work, we much 
prefer a more rigid and unadorned style. Exactness is better 
than ornament. Brilliant colors are well enough in the proper 
place. ‘There are topics in which they never seem to us in 
place. Dr. Brown has spoiled his Intellectual Philosophy, 
by arraying it throughout in studied finery. 

The Lectures contained in these volumes are twenty-two 
in number, preceded by an introduction, which gives an in- 

teresting view of the idea, extent, use, necessity and sources 
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of moral science. ‘This is followed by discussions on various 
topics, adapted to the work. ‘The first is virtue, and the na- 
ture of the virtuous disposition. Under this head, he treats 
of three, which he denominates cardinal virtues. ‘The first is 
clearness of mind ; then, vital strength of will; and, thirdly, 
purity of heart. After this he speaks of the unity of all ele- 
mentary virtues in. pure independence of mind, the duty of 
piety, and piety in contemplation, conviction and communion, 
or social piety. He next shows that there is no real conflict 
among duties; that, as a new affection has power to expel 
that which preceded it, so the claims of a present duty super- 
sede all other claims. Having finished the contemplation of 
man as an individual, he views him in his relation to his fellow- 
men. ‘This introduces the subject of justice, as a civil obliga- 
tion, veracity, fidelity, love, friendship, marriage, public spirit, 
honor, suicide. He closes with remarks on the nature and 
importance of personal perfection, and the means of attaining 
it, and on professional life. 

Thus he passes over a wide field, and finds opportunity for 
a copious statement of principles, and for rich and varied 
illustration.—an opportunity, which be does not fail to im- 
prove. ‘The volumes are certainly unique,—alone, of their 
kind, in our English literature. ‘They are neither better nor 
worse, than other books on kindred topics. ‘They are swt 
generis, and cannot, therefore, be compared with the works 
of any other author. 


The following remarks on the true aims of life, while they 
serve as a specimen of the style of the book, will also com- 
mend themselves to every well-regulated mind. 


“Tt is the wise man’s aim to live truly, to see and to act out the true 
dignity of his nature, and to respect that dignity in his fellow-men. 
Respect for true human worth in himself and others, vital love of true 
man, is the central principle of his view of life. 

“ Animated by this principle, he seeks and enjoys all the outward 
goods of existence, and makes the demands and satisfaction of the sen- 
sual impulses minister to the true aims of his being. Freed from the 
bonds of selfishness, and possessed of the feeling of pure humanity, he 
views sensuous life, and all that appertains to human enjoyment, in a 
higher significance; and, although little of earthly fortune may be 
granted him, he yet lives, even as a sensuous being, more than the man 
of pleasure and of selfishness ; and, even in this case, our great princi- 
ple of life is confirmed. In pleasures outwardly the same, the wise 
man feels a deeper and more comprehensive life than the sensual man; 
the one lives in enjoyment, merely as an animal; the other, even in his 
pleasures, feels as man and mind. The one presses only the object of 
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desire to his heart; the other feels the vital emotion and vita] joy of his 
whole nature in every pleasure he enjoys, and his individual life is 
enlarged into the universal. The one takes enjoyment only alone, or 
yet selfishly feels the joy of pleasures only in reference to himself; the 
other takes enjoyment only in sympathy, and thus infinitely multiplies 
it; and his highest delight is to make others happy. However much the 
votary of pleasure may heap enjoyments around him, yet he never 
reaches the joyfulness of him who is glad wherever others are glad; 
who sympathizes with every pure human pleasure; to whom the whole 
earth is a garden of delight; to whom all human life belongs, and who, 
in every jubilee, in every glad thanksgiving which ascends to heaven, 
joins with cheerful heart. 

“His final aim will be to give harmonious unity to his nature, by 
regulating all its impulses in accordance with the rule of true tempe- 
rance; and, in all cases of conflict between the lower and higher 
instincts, subjecting and sacrificing al] the demands of lower instinct 
to regard for true moral dignity. In order to produce real harmony 
and unity of soul, he must attain true freedom of mind from the thral- 
dom of tumultuous lusts and passions; he must have a vital sense of 
the immortality of the soul, of the eternity of the purely spiritual nature; 
he must enshrine God within the soul, and to him refer every thing in 
life. This is the highest and holiest point of his view of life. 

“Piety completes the consecration of the truly wise man. Thus all 
that he respects, loves, and values—all that he strives after, does, and 
enjoys—unites at last in the holy feeling of devotion to God; all the 
movements, melodies, and tones of his life flow together into the key- 
note of the divine will; all earthly colors lose themselves in the pure 
light, which irradiates the throne of the Eternal.”—pp. 63—66. 


The foundation of moral actions is stated differently by 
different moral philosophers. Most of them fall short of the 
gospel standard. Paley’s system is founded on utility. He 
urges men to virtue, “ for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
With lord Shaftesbury, virtue is the maintenance of the 
proper balance of the affections. With Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, it is the fulfilment of the obligation to promote the 
general good. ‘The fundamental principle of Leibnitz is, aim 
at perfection. ‘The duke de la Rochefoucauld, in whose 
steps followed lord Chesterfield, assumes personal benefit as 
the ground of right action, descending even to the narrow 
compass of the good to be enjoyed in the present life. The 
principle of Kant is thus expressed : ‘ So act,that the law of thy 
conduct may become the universal law of all rational beings.” 
Virtue, according to Aristotle, consists in the habit of medi- 
ocrity according to right reason. Plato expresses the law of 
morality under three different forms: ‘Strive to resemble the 
Deity. Let your passions be in harmony with each other. 
Live in accordance with the fundamental type of the soul, or 
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inborn ideas.” With this latter form, which was substantial- 
ly, also, that of the Stoics, the principle of De Wette seems 
very nearly to coincide. He expresses it thus: “'To act out 
the true dignity of human nature is the great aim of life.” 
His system corresponds with this fundamental maxim. His 
whole superstructure is built upon it. ‘The order of the archi- 
tecture is one. How much less noble is the life founded on 
such a maxim, than the one founded on the evangelical maxim 
of St. Paul: “Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 

The principle of De Wette reminds us very strongly of 
some of the expressions which mark the writings of a distin- 
guished clergyman, who has recently been called from among 
us, to give an account of his stewardship. We know not 
how near a relationship might be allowed to exist between 
German neology and American rationalism, by the abettors of 
each. But we cannot resist the conviction, that De Wette’s 
seed would not only be competent to produce Dr. Channing’s 
harvest, but that it could not yield any other. May we not 
add, that such a harvest could not spring from any other 
seed ? 

There are other points, besides, in which the system of De 
Wette seems to us to approach very nearly to the American 
rationalistic creed ; for, by those who have had no evangelical 
discovery of the corruption of the unrenewed heart, the dig- 
nity of human nature can be preached from several different 
texts, and supported by several different lines of proof, and 
inferred from several different assumptions. ‘This principle in- 
volves the questioning of man’s original depravity. It ascribes 
his failures in duty to weakness and infirmity, not to sin. In- 
deed, the doctrine of depravity, De Wette, in these lectures, 
seems alternately to assert and deny. Yet our impression, on 
the whole, is, that he does not mean to assert it at all. Thus 
he remarks: “ Although an impulse to goodness, which can 
overcome every sensual obstacle with progressive power, 
dwells in man by nature, yet he is not capable of perfect virtue, 
since he has a bias towards sensuality, which he cannot wholly 
overcome.”—p. 222. He supposes that we have within us 
a tendency to perfection, a spring of upright action and inten- 
tion, germs of holiness, which education and effort will bring 
to light and render victorious, without any reference to the 
renovating agency of the Holy Spirit. Thus he says, “In 
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the instinct of perfection, we see the human mind, conscious 
of itself, seek and love what belongs to itself, its own worth 
and goods, and move and strive purely of itself. Following 
this instinct, man will no longer be a slave of sensuality and 
brutal nature, but will live as our holy religion commands— 
live in spirit, and strive for that which is of the spirit.”— 
“Without being educated to virtue, we cannot be virtu- 
ous.” —p. 223. But, from this, the converse follows, viz., that 
we can be virtuous by being educated to virtue, a statement 
wholly at variance with the fact of original depravity. It 
takes away the necessity of gratuitous justification. It destroys 
the necessity of the gospel. We have not mistaken his mean- 
ing; for he says again: “ A good, pure will puts down the 
impure feelings, and opens the heart only to the pure; on the 
contrary, a sinful will favors impure, voluptuous, selfish desires, 
and leaves the heart a prey to them. But what forms and 
purifies the will? What frees it from the bonds of the senses 
and the passions? We can answer, a good education. All 
human culture rests upon society, and thus, also, the culture 
of piety.”—p. 287. 

In these views, the necessity of the inward operation of 
divine grace is openly denied. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit 
is ascribed to the cultivation of education and society. “A 
good, pure will” (made such by the influence of society) be- 
comes the omnipotent agent in sanctifying the heart. And 
thus, according to this theory, “the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost” (rich terms, when com- 
pared with this rationalistic dialect), are committed entirely to 
human will: ‘the carnal mind, which is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be,” by its own efficiency, 
judiciously employed, gradually makes itself subject to God’s 
law: by the education of that which is “deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,’ which is “dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” piety, and life, and Jove are gradually 
evolved, without the energy of any power from without—nay, 
for aught that appears, without even any presence of God, 
superintending the mighty operation. But, in our view, edu- 
cation pre-supposes the germ, which is to be drawn out. 
The development of life must be the development of that 
which already exists, in some minute elements, at least, which 
are to be brought into strong and vigorous action, and thus 
made prominent. ‘The evidences and operations of life may 
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increase, where life is; but no operations of death can originate 
life. Unregeneracy cannot, by any education of human will 
or of society, produce regeneracy. If there were in us by 
nature, a principle tending to the production of holiness, that 
tendency would, in some instances, at least, appear in the 
actual production of holiness, through its agency. If educa- 
tion would produce a renovated heart, some cases of such 
renovation, under the influence of mere education, might be 
expected to arise. But when the question is put, where are 
such cases, echo answers, where? The New ‘Testament 
theory stands by itself, as the only true one: “ Ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified, by the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” “As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

Our author, indeed, seems, at length, almost to dispense 
with the necessity of education and culture, and to make all 
men regenerate, as a matter of course. ‘“ Who;’ he says, 
“does not feel, that there is a communion of spirits, exalted 
above the earthly,—a kingdom of God,—a kingdom of truth 
and love; that in every human breast a faith and hope live, 
and that the heart beats with a higher love than love of 
worldly things ?”” 

The views, of which we have complained in the preceding 
paragraphs, are again brought before the reader in another 
manner. For our author substitutes for the revelation of the 
word of God, a certain internal light of human reason. In- 
stead of our usual term, conscience, he puts reason and under- 
standing united ; affirming that reason is pure, is infallible, 
and, that it is the office of the understanding to interpret the 
revelations of reason. And if there is no depravity within us, 
why should we not follow the teachings of the internal voice— 
in whose decisions “there is no error, no deceit, no false di- 
rection?” His own language is, “ A divine revelation lies in 
every human breast; and we obey it, whenever we are justly 
conscious of ourselves, with childlike fidelity.” “If man 
brings us the highest, purest truth, we receive it as divine 
revelation. Such a revelation, so received, is but a repetition 
of that first, original revelation in our breast.” ‘The internal 
revelation, even in respect to the doctrine of immortality, he 
sets above the word of God. “As to the idea of immortality, 
nature affords only emblems and analogies in the development 
and renewal of life: here the mind of man is turned back 
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almost entirely upon itself, and in itself only finds the truth.” 
p- 283. The testimony of St. Paul is of another tenor. By 
him, our knowledge, in this respect is ascribed to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light,’ 2'Tim. 1: 10. 

We neither deny nor doubt the existence of an innate 
“longing after immortality ” in the human mind. We believe 
that we may infer, from the nature of our own souls, the proba- 
bility of their continued existence beyond this life, and for 
ever. But at this point, nature leaves us, and we must fall 
back upon the revelation of the word of God. 

Neither do we doubt the existence of a moral sense, which, 
unless it be perverted, instinctively points out what is right, 
and furnishes an impulse to follow it. But, when we consider 
how much the moral sense is perverted by false education, by 
erroneous doctrines, by prejudice, by habit, by the influence 
of various circumstances, we can by no means put it, as a 
rule of duty, on a level with the Bible. If God speaks 
within us by the voice of conscience, these things have made 
us incompetent to interpret his language. We now need the 
infallible Scriptures, to illumine again the darkened under- 
standing, and to disperse our midnight by the light of life. 
We need the divine word to secure us from error, deceit and 
false direction ; or, none can tell how far we may go astray. 
The Hindoo, as he reclines on his bed of sharpened spikes, 
or casts himself under the wheels of his idol’s car, the African, 
as his altar of sacrifice sends up with its flames the agonizing 
groans of a human victim, the Chinese, who thinks to please 
his deity with candles, and tinseled paper, and gay proces- 
sions, the Burman, when he kneels at the shrine of his carved 
image, all seem to themselves to obey the voice of the internal 
sense, as truly as the Christian, when he bows in reverent 
worship before the true God. But the voice of God cannot 
speak in discordant tones. God cannot deny himself. He 
cannot require, when he speaks in the human breast, the op- 
posite of that which he demands in his own decalogue. 
Hence, the language of the internal sense, so much at va- 
riance with itself in various nations, and so discordant with 
the Christian revelation, cannot be deemed of parallel author- 
ity with the latter. It cannot be trusted instead of the written 
word of God. Let the moral sense be estimated according 
to its worth. But let it not be exalted to a place which God 
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never designed that it should fill. Let it judge between right 
and wrong, and impel us to avoid the one and perform the 
other. But, if it be perverted, let the Scriptures enlighten it. 
And let no man proudly exalt it to an equal rank with that 
of the sacred word. 

In still another point, De Wette seems to us to approach 
the system of American rationalism. It is in his views of 
the sanctification of the Sabbath. In his lecture on equity, 
he speaks of the relations of master and servant, and suggests 
that every privilege should be granted the latter, which is 
possible, in order to alleviate their condition. Among these 
privileges he includes the recreation of the Sabbath ; which, 
he affirms, “ was founded especially for this —that slaves and 
maid-servants might breathe freely.” But he takes occasion 
to find fault with the sanctity thrown around it; as if, to keep 
the Sabbath holy, agreeably to the divine command, must 
necessarily make it, to persons in that sphere of employment, 
no Sabbath at all. He says, “‘a misunderstood, superstitious 
sanctification of the Sabbath amongst us forbids to the op- 
pressed classes of men almost every social joy. We should not 
only allow these, under suitable oversight, but even contribute 
to the promotion of their joy, by providing for them, at least 
from time to time, public festivals and amusements.” He 
probably refers to the manner in which the Sabbath is ob- 
served in Switzerland, rather than in Germany; for in the 
latter there is, certainly, no “ superstitious sanctification” of 
the day. And he seems to have it in his purpose to recom- 
mend the provision of public festivals and amusements for 
the Lord’s day. In this we are reminded of the suggestion 
of the same distinguished individual before-named, who, not 
many years since, expressed the opinion in a public lecture, 
which was subsequently printed, that not only the reading of 
secular and civil history, but of treatises on science and the 
arts, might be regarded as among the appropriate employ- 
ments of holy time. In another passage, De Wette casually 
describes the sort of recreation, which the Sabbath in Europe 
brings to the poor man and the laborer; and sanctions, by 
an expression of approbation, the mere outward repose of the 
body from fatiguing employments, the walk in green fields, 
the enjoyment of nature, as a suitable method of keeping the 
Sabbath holy. “Poor unfortunates,” he says, “only the 
Sunday bell announces to you the short jubilee, when your 
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chains are loosed! and ah! were every Sunday only a day 
of sunshine, in which you might hail the green meadow, and 
gaze freely upon the maternal face of nature! Never is the 
storm more doleful than on Sunday, when it destroys the 
only recreation of so many domestic laborers, and other 
drudges of civil life.” We object not to the enjoyment of 
nature. Its face is never fairer, than on a Sabbath morning 
in summer. We pity him who feels no exhilaration, when 
he walks abroad at such a time, and sees all nature smiling 
in the sacred light, and sweetly speaking the praise of its 
Maker. Creation seems to be keeping Sabbath, as if in 
harmony with man. But surely this is not the only Sabbath 
of which immortal, rational man is capable. ‘To go forth 
into the fields, for the purpose of enjoying the scenery, and 
the refreshing breeze,—how far inferior is this to the noble, 
spiritual reno of which God has made us capable! The 
Sabbath is God’s day. ‘Then should man fill his spirit with 
gratitude and praise, while nature puts on her choice attire. 
Then should the fire of devotion be kindled most brightly on 
his altar. ‘Then should faith and hope, joy and love, spring 
forth from a willing soul, as the hallowed air of the day is 
diffused abroad, and the “Holy One comes down to meet his 
assembled worshippers. Then should praise be on every 
tongue, and heaven in every heart, and peace in every bosom. 
Then should the Christian, like a homeward-bound vessel, 
float on the tide of hallowed influences, with every sail set to 
catch the favoring breeze, that shall waft him onward to his 
rest. ‘That day should be “the best of all the seven ;” not 
as a season of repose from bodily fatigue ; nor as affording 
opportunity for recreation ; but as a day of holy occupation ; 
of spiritual effort and improvement ; as an emblem of the 
Sabbatism above. Oh that such Sabbaths might arise to 
bless the civilized world! We fear that if the views of our 
author on this point should prevail, it will be long before men 
arise to this heavenly state. 

In commenting on the duty of veracity, De Wette seems 
to us to assume the most pernicious position. He says, “A 
difference of opinion has heretofore prevailed among moral- 
ists, as to whether veracity be an immediate duty, or whether, 
in certain cases, it be permitted to tell an untruth. Even in 
this modern age, Kant and his followers have professed the 
strict opinion that we are bound always to tell the truth. 
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We must avow a different, milder opinion, whilst we are far 
from that laxity and artfulness in which it is permitted to 
prudence to tell the truth or not, and there is no obligation 
to abide by any principles.” We allow that the subject has 
difficulties, which, in practical life, would put sound judgment 
and conscientious love of truth to a severe test. But those 
difficulties occur so seldom, that we see no necessity for 
making express provision for them. The wisdom of a truth- 
ful man may be safely left to its own direction. If, in any 
instance, prudence demands the concealment of any fact or 
event from the sick, or from those bereft of reason, still we 
cannot think other “ falsehoods of necessity,’ as the author 
calls them, by any means justifiable. For falsehood, uttered 
under any circumstances, or for any purpose, it is to be feared, 
will gradually dull the moral sense. The falsehoods of neces- 
sity which he specifies, are as follows; when an emergency, 
created by circumstances, compels us to a falsehood, and he 
whom we deceive has deserved our distrust; when civil in- 
tercourse between myself and another is abrogated by his 
treachery, “I may not only conceal from him the truth, but 
seek to lead him astray by false assertions ;” if the judicial 
“ tribunal has fallen into the power of a party, or of a tyrant, 
and either abuses the laws, then the accused, strictly speak- 
ing, is absolved from the duty of veracity, since he stands 
purely in the attitude of self-defence, and finds himself in 
opposition to an unjust power. This is the case with revolu- 
tionary and inquisitorial tribunals.” ‘This maxim, it seems 
to us, is likely to be of most pernicious tendency. It would 
be abused every week by base and unprincipled men. The 
author, it is true, remarks, that “if the accused, from respect 
for the tribunal, which is still sacred to him in spite of the 
injustice with which it is administered, and from zeal and 
enthusiasm for the cause on account of which he is perse- 
cuted, abandons all self-defence, and falls a victim, then he 
acts a grand and noble part, and perhaps contributes, by his 
sacrifice, towards putting an end to the perversion of law; 
whilst indignation at the shedding of his innocent blood may 
cheer the just to rise, and wrest from the unjust the usurped 
sway, or to set bounds to their wilfulness.” But if his 
principle had prevailed in the days when men were perse- 
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noble army of martyrs have been abridged, who sealed the 
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truth with their blood! De Wette’s provision, in this excep- 
tion from the obligation of veracity, seems, however, to have 
been made chiefly in favor of the political transgressor, who, 
as he affirms, is not to be blamed, if he seek to escape un- 
righteous violence, by denying the truth which is unreason- 
ably demanded of him, if at the same time he does it, not 
from anxious care for himself but from love for his friends. 
A provision of this sort is less easily understood in America 
than in Germany, where political heterodoxy is often visited 
with the displeasure of the government, amounting sometimes 
to the penalty of civil disability, the loss of friends and expa- 
triation. 

Some additional quotations will give a further view of the 
principles of our author: “ Falsehood is noble, indeed, if 
used as a safeguard of others.” “A sure rule against the 
abuse of necessary falsehood is this: Be always forced to it, 
and go no further than necessity demands; use it not to 
attain any thing by it, but only to defend yourself and others 
from violence, unfaithfulness, importunity.” ‘There is a 
twofold kind of falsehood—the hostile and treacherous, which 
uses untruth as a means of fraud and cunning ; and the good- 
natured, or yet harmless, which uses deception as a means of 
preservation, or as a refuge in the little embarrassments of 
social life. Hostile, malicious falsehood, or falsity proper, is 
a perverse, degrading vice, and worse than open, rude injus- 
tice and violence, since cowardice accompanies it, and since 
it treacherously undermines the peace and security of life, 
poisons public veracity, and calls forth distrust. ‘The other 
kind of falsehood is only a courtly trick, and no vice, and 
only corrupts the noble manner of intercourse, but not the 
serious relations of business and civil life. It is the bad trick 
of the tattler, who makes up by lying his want of news ; the 
witling, who would impart a charm to his fictions by the show 
of truth. It is worse in go-betweens and gossips, who, partly 
from good-natured officiousness, unasked, carry on the busi- 
ness of mediators and reconcilers, but by their lying often 
cause still greater estrangement ; who partly take a satisfac- 
tion in setting people against each other, and strive for this 
even to the shameful vice of detraction. Finally, there is a 
kind of liars, who are very numerous among the female sex, 
who, by all manner of petty tricks, by indiscretion and levity, 
fall into one embarrassment after another, and try to help 
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themselves out by lies of necessity, but find themselves there- 
fore always driven to fres! lies.” 

We doubt if any but a most perverted moral sense could 
justify these so-called falsehoods of necessity, and permit an 
honest man to pronounce them, with our author, “no vice.” 
The internal light must be fearfully hidden, if it can counte- 
nance such plain infractions of the law of God. How forci- 
bly are we reminded, in comparing these sentiments with De 
Wette’s doctrine of the divine revelation in the soul, “ free 
from error, deceit, or false direction,” of our Saviour’s re- 
mark,—‘“ If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness !”’ 

In the lecture which treats of Honor, our author discusses 
the subject of duelling ; and, though he does not condemn it 
unconditionally, and in every instance, yet he pronounces it 
an evil in society, which all should labor to eradicate. He 
acknowledges that it is forbidden by the civil laws; yet he 
supposes a certain imaginary code of honor, which, in some 
stations in society, is of higher authority than the laws of the 
state. Hence he says, “it is hardly in the power of a single 
nobleman, officer and student, in defiance of the opinion of 
his order, to obey the laws, and to abandon duelling.” His 
estimate of the code of honor, in this, as well as in other 
instances, seems to us quite excessive. For example, he 
does not wholly condemn suicide. His words are: “ Those 
motives to suicide which flow from moral prejudices,—by 
force of which it is deemed a duty to put an end to life, be- 
cause the conditions of its worthy continuance seem to have 
ceased,—deserve forbearance, and even respect.” But what 
is that honor, which rivals the law of God? Who formed 
the imperious code? Who has a right to demand compliance 
with it? If certain classes of society have tacitly established 
the code, we believe that he who should rise above it, and 
stand up in the dignity of a man, an independent, rational, 
venerable man, would live down so absurd a system. He 
who should nobly resist the requirements of this code, would 
be much better entitled to the praise of moral courage, than 
he who yields himself, the dupe of the perverse-minded and 
the cowardly, to seek a reconciliation, which is still no recon- 
ciliation, by losing bis own life, or destroying that of his 
fellow-man. He would not only be entitled to that praise, 
but he would receive it. A few such manly acts would be 
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sufficient to overturn the laws of h: nor, as they now exist in 
any class of society, and to make them coincident with the 
law of God. 

Whatever objections De Wette may have made against 
the custom of duelling, the community will hold him account- 
able for the few words he has uttered in palliation of it. 
They will serve as a secret poison. ‘They will be nursed in 
corrupt hearts, as an incentive to works of death. As the 
hidden fires of a volcano creep unseen among the bowels of 
the earth, so they will work their deadly influence, unsus- 
pected, till the result bursts forth in blood. We cannot par- 
don his effort to take away the shame of sin. At least in 
these forms, in which human life is concerned, and whatever 
is dependent on it, the guilt both of duelling and of self- 
murder is of too dark a shade to be thus varnished over. If 
Germany can tolerate it, America should not. Whatever 
may be said, therefore, in praise of the volumes, they need 
to be expurgated in many points, before they are fit for circu- 
lation in this country. We cannot but deprecate the evil 
influence, which a thorough reading of them might exert. 

We learn, by a remark in the preface, that De Wette him- 
self recommended the translation of this work for the use of 
the American public, rather than either of his other volumes 
on the same theme. We must understand him, therefore, as 
endorsing, at the age of sixty years, the opinions which they 
contain. ‘The lax views of his earlier life remain unaltered 
in his ripe age. ‘The misfortunes which they have caused 
him, have produced in his mind no change.* He wishes to 
stamp his errors with immortality. 

There is one page of this work (vol. I, p. 206), in which 
our author seems to us like a man feeling after the light of 
gospel truth, like some of the old sages of pagan Greece. He 
sees the inadequacy of any influences aside from the gospel, 
to exalt men to the highest dignity of their natures, and to 
procure for them the highest happiness. He has weighed 





* The views expressed by De Wette in the Lectures on Veracity and on Honor, seem 
like a practical translation of the affair of Sand, and a repetition of his own sentiments in 
reference to it, when it occurred. Sand, a German student, in March, 1819, in cold blood, 
and by a long-premeditated act, murdered Kotzebue, because he was regarded as an enemy 
to the liberty of Germany. De Wette, then a professor at Berlin, having formerly enjoyed 
the hospitality of the parents of Sand, wrote to his mother a letter of condolence. In this 
letter, he used language, which seemed designed to justify the rash deed of Sand, as an act 
of pure and honorable patriotism. On account of this letter, which immediately became 
known, the ministry of public instruction expelled Ve Wette from the university of Berlin, 
as a man holding dangerous views. 
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worldly things in the balance of experience, and inscribed 
“'Tekel” upon them. ‘They are wanting in the energy 
necessary to true elevation. ‘The soul of man starves with 
them, like Tantalus, in the midst of tempting fruit and living 
waters. ‘lhe community will not rise without something 
nobler. In order to meet this want, he feigns a quality, which 
he seeks to fix, by giving it a name, and describing its nature. 
It is inspiration, enthusiasm, a heavenly sense, the feeling of 
immortality, the exalted tendency of the soul towards the 
eternal good. And yet, we scarcely know what it is. It isa 
shadowy somewhat; an indistinct notion of the gospel, and 
its healing, saving, elevating influences. The religion of 
Christ is that immortal spring of life, for which he seems to 
seek, without finding it. He says— 


“ Many are concerned for the education of their children and of the 
whole people, but only in respect to knowledge and intellectual light. . 
Mere understanding cannot comprehend the highest truth; and he who 
lives only in the understanding, creeps upon the ground. This exalted 
tendency was wanting in the originators and leaders of the French 
revolution (although the best of them glowed with ardent love for free- 
dom), since they strove to place the new edifice of the state upon the 
foundation merely of law; and for education, spiritual culture, and 
church-life, did little or nothing, but even much in opposition ; and thus 
they kindled a love of freedom, which, sensual and eager for external 
rights and privileges, was perverted into violence and rapine, and which 
never had the true spirit of liberty. Had they been exalted by genuine 
enthusiasm, they would have established, together with the institutions 
of state and law, the institutions of the church and schools, and, not 
only by the cold understanding, but by the light and life-giving g gospel. 
Had a true feeling animated Napoleon, he would have undertaken this, 
and, instead of taking. prisoner the pope, by a thorough church reform, 
he would have extirpated the roots of papacy. Had he believed the 
gospel, and publicly professed it; had he confided in the truth, and 
favored not merely the material sciences, but also the spiritual, and thus 
kindled a religious and scientific life in his people, he could then have 
placed his throne ona stable foundation, which no power on earth could 
have shaken. This exalted tendency of soul was wanting in the whole 
French nation, who, in science and art, were studious only of the tan- 
gible, or the things of weight, and measure, and touch, but not of what 
is elevating and inspiring; and, in political life, destitute of the founda- 
tion of moral sense, they allowed themselves to be driven from one 
extreme to another, and were torn into factions.” 


Thus strongly does he bring out the necessity and value of 
true Christianity. Destitute of any experimental acquaintance 
with its living and life-giving energy, he still forms a concep- 
tion of some grand, warming, elevating, sanctifying principle, 
which floats before him in shadowy ‘beauty. He has con- 
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structed a perfect ideal of that tendency which he conceives. 
Its source is Christianity. We have followed him through 
the mazes of his darkness, up to this point, where the illumi- 
nation of the Bible seems ready to break upon him. How 
delightful is it here, as we emerge from the uncertainty and 
gloom into which he has led us, to pause in reverent and 
adoring contemplation! How sweet to look up to heaven, in 
the exercise of a faith which ne philosophy can set aside ; to 
clasp to our bosoms the word of Goc, as the great morai 
renovator and sanctifier, the strength of nations, the light of 
the ignorant, the basis of hope and joy. 


“Hail, glorious gospel, heavenly light, whereby 
We live with comfort, and with comfort die !” 


Notwithstanding we have taken so much liberty with these 
volumes, exposing some of their glaring errors, and setting a 
mark upon them, as, we fear, of dangerous tendency, we are 
not blind to their excellences. We will present our readers, 
before closing this article, some extracts of uncommon value. 
The first is on the education of children. 


“Tt is a common fault, in the education of children, to point out to 
scholars barely the outside of morality, and merely to direct their 
actions, instead of bringing out their powers. This fault is incurred by 
accustoming children to what is deemed good, by means of restraint, 
instead of determining and warming their hearts towards it by the 
power of love; or, again, by so teaching virtue as to draw attention 
only to the consequences of actions, and to the opinions of the world. . 
The sense of honor and of shame may, indeed, be appealed to in chil- 
dren, and the opinion of others may sometimes be a substitute for con- 
science in the rude mind; but their hearts should be constantly wrought 
upon, and true love be awakened within. 

“ Another fault, incurred not only by parents and teachers, but also 
by moralists and preachers, in the instruction of the people, consists in 
their seeking to work only upon the understanding, by giving fixed 
precepts or rules, referring to individual cases. We know that a good 
disposition is universally, and in every respect the same; and its differ- 
ence in its modes of showing itself, belongs only to prudence, which 
considers and adjusts the particular circumstances that attend individu- 
al cases of action. By this mode of teaching, or, as the phrase is, 
moralizing, mere prudence is formed, and prudent, not truly virtuous 
men, are educated. This culture of prudence is, indeed, very incom- 
plete; true prudence consists in the energy of the free soul, which 
knows how to embrace and treat every relation, every instance in life, 
with a living, original individuality. But, even if certain rules of pru- 
dence are universally applicable, and can be apprehended, and such 
moral teaching, in one respect, promises utility, yet on the other hand, 
it is pernicious, since it leaves the heart cold, and turns attention merely 
to externals. A moral training is thus effected, but not a moral culture. 
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As the child, before the rod of the master, is led by threats and rules, 
so the one-sided understanding becomes master over the free will of 
man. It stamps its rules, like foreign, dead forms, upon the heart and 
will; and actions cold, without life, spirit, and individuality, are the 
consequence. And while that prudence rules, which looks to results 
solely for the profit or loss of actions, the motives appealed to will be 
more or less selfish. Yet selfishness is the poison of morality. The 
best fruit of such a course of conduct is like the apple of Sodom,—if 
fair without, dust and ashes within. 

“The whole man, understanding, heart, and will, must be appealed 
te— 3 living, moral pewer must be poured into his soul, in order to a 
true moral culture. Man can be formed and moulded. This faith is at 
the foundation of every effort of education and human culture, and 
shows itself in’that repentance that prompts to reformation. Even 
plants and beasts can be ennobled, although but slowly, and by long- 
continued care; into man, on the contrary, a creative spark may be 
thrown, which at once enkindles a better life, or, by a deeper insight 
into his instincts, the nurture can be applied, by which the good is 
strengthened, and its growth powerfully furthered. Knowledge of the 
inward man, a deep penetration into his inclinations and impulses, his 
virtues and failings, are indispensably necessary to the instructer, who 
would act upon the soul. He must take every man as he is, in order to 
act upon him; but he must also know what man should and can be; 
the model of pure humanity, of complete morality and virtue, must 
stand before his soul, that he may form the material at hand after this 
pattern ; this image of perfection must he place, in lineaments of flame, 
before him whom he would educate, that by it his soul may be enlight- 
ened and kindled.”—Vol. I, pp. 98, 99. 


* * * * 

“ Often fathers commit the fault of coldness and severity, so that they 
crush the peculiarities of their children; and, by confounding individual 
tastes with self-will, force them to what is contrary to their nature. 
Parents cannot be too emphatically warned of such mistakes. They 
should, with warm, tender hand, nurture and manage the germ of moral 
life in their children, so as not to chill and stupify it, but to give it full 
and happy development in all its individuality.”—p. 168. 

These canons on education bring to view matters of vast 
importance, which, we have reason to fear, are too much 
overlooked. ‘There is great danger, that, in checking the 
waywardness of children, and in subduing self-will, we may 
break down their individuality of character. The great thing 
is not to bring all to one standard; to melt down all human 
spirits, and cast them in one mould; but to bring them to 
“act out the dignity of their nature,” to fulfil the ends of life, 
and to glorify God, while the peculiarities of individual char- 
acter remain, a charm to social intercourse, a source of ever 
new beauty in the moral and intellectual world. 

The following passage, on the symmetry of virtue, is well 
worthy of our consideration : 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. 78 
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“True virtue is a whole, cast from a single piece, solid and pure ; not 
a mixed mass, molten from different ores, nor carefully soldered together 
from various pieces. It is a living body, with a living soul; not a pup- 
pet, which is hung with drapery, to make it counterfeit the human form ; 
and its actions are living motions, springing from inward impulse and 
life, not produced by force and artificial calculation. This truth should 
be recognized, in order to avoid all delusion from the deceptions of 
hypocrisy, and from the anxious efforts of those who are studious merely 
of a refined outward good breeding; and, in order, even in sincere 
endeavors after virtue, to escape the error of acting as if it depended 
upon this or that particular, or this or that excellence,—an error which 
frustrates all sincere endeavor, since the energies are thereby turned 
towards scattered particulars, and thus dismembered. They who covet 
virtue, should know that they ought to strive after complete virtue with 
the whole soul, and that they have to gain the whole or none; they 
ought, therefore, before they apply themselves to this or that dutiful 
deed, and appropriate this or that good moral, to be roused to perform, 
before all things, the elementary and original act of turning the mind 
towards virtue, and make a beginning of all morality, by determining 
to be moral from the inmost heart, with all the energy of the soul, with 
all love and all zeal.”—Vol. I, p. 103. : 


Epiror. 





Articie VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. 4 Grammar of the German Language. By Grorce Henry Noen- 
pen, LL. D. From the eighth London edition, by Rev. C. H. F. 
BratLoBiLorzxy, Ph. D. With alterations and large additions, chiefly 
from the Grammars of Dr. Becker. By Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., 
President of the Newton Theological Institution. Andover. Allen, 
Morrill & Wardwell. 1842. pp. 452, 


In not a few of the grammars of the modern languages, prepared for 
the use of English students, there are serious deficiencies. Some of 
these defects are owing to the want of adequate knowledge, on the part 
of the authors, of the wants of beginners. Familiar themselves, alike 
with the principles and the details of the language, they have not sym- 
pathized with the practical necessities of the young student, or they 
have digressed, unseasonably, in order to confirm a favorite theory of 
their own. On the one hand, the general principle may have been 
stated perspicuously, but it has been left destitute of apposite examples. 
On the other hand, there has been a wilderness of “exercises,” but no 
connecting link, no comprehensive and binding principle. Wanos- 
trocht’s French Grammar is not without excellences, but there is a sad 
want of arrangement. The young student is bewildered, as if he were 
in an impassable thicket. There seemed to be no logic or taste in the 
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author’s mind. The truth is, it is not an easy task to make a good 
grammar. It requires a rare combination of gifts. We have grammars 
of the English language, almost without end; but how many, or which 
of them, could we recommend to such Germans as J. Grimm, or Bopp, 
or Becker, as doing any thing like justice to our noble tongue? In 
which of them is there exhibited a mastery of the principles of the lan- 
guage, a discriminating perception of what is accidental, and what is 
essential, and an orderly and philosophical arrangement? Our most 
eminent philologists have, in general, turned their attention to other 
languages. Scarcely any one, in the highest rank of scholarship, except 
Dr. — has devoted his earnest attention to his sterling mother 
speech. 

The German Grammar of Dr. Noehden, as modified and greatly im- 
proved, and, in its syntax, almost wholly changed by Prof. Sears, must 
be regarded as an exception to the preceding remarks. It is a work, 
which, we unhesitatingly predict, will take the place of all others in use 
among us. In the first place, as originally published, it had decided 
merits. Dr. Noehden was educated in the university of Gottingen, and 
spent, we believe, nearly all his subsequent life in Great Britain. 
Dugald Stewart, whose lectures he attended in the early part of the 
present century, speaks of him with much commendation, as the author 
of “a highly esteemed” grammar.* He was possessed of two indis- 
pensable qualifications. He had studied successfully the principles 
of the German language, and of general grammar, and had lived long 
enough in England, as a teacher of German, to be able to appreciate 
the wants of English students. The casual illustrations in his work, 
drawn from comparative philology, do much to enliven his pages. 
Even when he may be wrong, he is not dull. Another excellence of 
_the book is the copiousness of details, which, at the same time, are so 
arranged as not to perplex the path of the student, or burden his 
memory. To the great merits of the grammar, the students of German 
in this country have subscribed. 

The work, however, has, for a number of years, greatly needed re- 
vision and alteration. It is not far from half a,century since it was first 
published. In that period, very great advance has been made by the 
Germans in acquaintance with their language. The whole subject has 
been, for the first time, radically investigated. Much important light 
has been thrown upon it by researches in the cognate dialects. Some 
of the ablest men in Germany have devoted their lives to the study. It 
could not but be, therefore, that the Grammar of Dr. Noehden needed a 
thorough revision. The later editions have been, obviously, little more 
than reprints. The editors have not thought it worth while to incorpo- 
rate any thing new, even in points where it might have been readily 
done. 

The new matter introduced by the American editor is mainly from 
the Larger and Smaller Grammars of Dr. K, F. Becker.} This writer, 
before preparing his grammatical works, had spent a considerable part 
of his life in the study of natural science, in connection with his profes- 
sion as a physician. He had thus reached a position, from which he 
looked upon languages, not as an artificial contrivance, but as a living 
structure, as the product of the intelligent nature of man. In his works, 





* Stewart’s Works, vol. III, p. 48. 

t Becker was born in 1775, and was educated at Géttingen. He now teaches a private 
school at Offenbach, a village onthe Main. His ‘“‘Sprachlehre’’ has been edited in Ene- 
Jand, as a text-book for the university of London. 
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he has sought to exhibit language in its whole extent, and in all its 
relations, as the result of an organized development. This develop- 
ment is the main idea, on which, in a simple manner, he has constructed 
his system, embracing every part of language, and giving it an organic 
unity. He has sought to establish his views by an historical examina- 
tion of the facts of the language. ‘Though they essentially differ from 
the earlier ones which generally prevailed, yet they have met with a 
favorable reception, not only among theoretical investigators, but prac- 
tical teachers, 

Of the assistance of Becker, Prof. Sears has availed himself, in every 
part of the grammar. The syntax of Becker has been, very properly, 
substituted for that of Noehden, with the exception of what is said on 
the article. The following brief synopsis may show, in some measure, 
the mode in which the author handles his topics. The first chapter in 
the syntax treats of simple sentences, containing the verb and its rela- 
tions, the qualifications of the nouns, and the relation of the noun in 
regimen to its verb. These are exhibited, under many subdivisions, 
with great logical clearness. The second chapter treats of co-ordinate 
clauses, and of leading and subordinate clauses in compound sentences. 
The arrangement of words occupies the third chapter, embracing the 
verb, the qualifications of the noun, and the relation of the noun in 
regimen to its verb. The last chapter is on the composition of words 
and on Purism. This arrangement differs, it will be perceived, from 
that commonly pursued in syntax, but it will be found to be far more 
philosophical and intelligible. 

The American editor has performed his labor with the judgment and 
accuracy which might be expected, from his intimate knowledge, both 
of the German language, and of the wants of those who are studying 
that difficult dialect. The book is not a compilation, or a mere new 
edition of Noehden. To use a nautical phrase, it has been thoroughly 
overhauled. Many days of hard labor have been expended upon it. In 
proof of this, we might appeal to the appendix. The list of irregular 
verbs occupies fourteen pages in small type, and is the most full and 
convenient which we have ever seen. Then we have a long list of 
grammatical terms in German, seven pages of German abbreviations, 
closing with an elaborate analytical index. 

We must add, that the work is printed with exceeding accuracy by 
the new and enterprising firm at Andover. The book is bound ina 
substantial manner, and is sold at one dollar and fifty cents, less than 
half of the price of the English edition. 


2. Vorlesungen tiber das Leben Jesu, fiir Theologen und Nicht theologen 
von Dr. Orro Krapse, &c. Lectures on the Life of Jesus, for 
theologians and others, by Dr. Otto Krabbe, Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Academic Gymnasium at Hamburg. 1839, 


In no department of biblical criticism have German industry and 
learning, for several years past, been more actively employed, than in 
that relating to the life and history of Christ. The production of a sat- 
isfactory work on this subject is, by no means, an easy task. It pre- 
supposes the most extensive exegetical study, mature and consistent 
, theological views, and above all, a spirit of deep piety, the want of 
which can be supplied by no other qualification. The increased atten- 
tion which the subject has received in Germany, is owing, mainly, to the 
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publication of Strauss’s celebrated work, “das Leben Jesu,” and the ne- 
cessity thence arising of defending the evangelical history against the 
attacks made upon it, in this and similar works. It has been said, 
whether justly or not, in illustration of the difference between the pub- 
lic in Germany and that in England, that a book like this of Strauss, in 
the latter country, would not have survived a single edition ; and, instead 
of requiring a host of learned treatises for its refutation, might safely 
have been left to die of itself. On the contrary, in Germany, it has 
already, since its first publication in 1835, reached a fourth edition ; 
and, owing in part, no doubt, to the ability with which it is written, but 
in part also to accidental circumstances, among which some would 
reckon the manner in which the opposition to it was at first conducted, 
has excited the greatest attention both among the learned and unlearned ; 
and is exercising, for the present, an important influence on the cause of 
biblical criticism in that country. “Since the appearance of Strauss,” 
says Prof. Tholuck, “a new epoch has taken place, as regards the direc- 
tion of the criticism of the New Testament.” Any one who hears the 
biblical lectures at the universities, will soon perceive the truth of the re- 
mark, in the constant reference which the discussions are made to have 
to this newest phasis of German neology. It is most gratifying, at the 
same time, to see the proof, which the controversy on the subject has 
elicited, that Germany has still so many, who remain firm to the truth, 
and who can bring to the defence of it ability and learning equal to the 
crisis. It may not be out of place here to mention some of the principal 
works which the occasion has called forth, and which are best adapted 
to admit one into a knowledge of the nature and bearings of the con- 
troversy. In clustering them, we give the opinion which is entertained 
respecting them in Germany, by men, on whose judgment our readers 
may rely. The first, if this rank may be assigned to any high work, 
above all others, is, undoubtedly, “‘The Life of Jesus Christ,” by Dr. 
Neander, of Berlin. The sale of it may be taken as some indication of 
the favor, with which it has been received. It is an octavo of more than 
700 pages, and was first published in 1837 ; since which, three editions 
have been exhausted, and a fourth is now demanded and is in preparation. 
It is written with fervid Christian feeling, with impartial critical scrutiny, 
with superior historical tact; but, as some complain, with less decision 
of theological views than could be desired, and with a want of clearness 
and energy in the mode of representation.—T holuck’s “Credibility of the 
Evangelical History, with a critique of the Life of Jesus by uss.” 
This exhibits the well known characteristics of the author; it i#replete 
with evidence of extensive reading and erudition, abounds in lively and 
striking thoughts, in interesting facts and illustrations ; but is not always 
so guarded, on every point, as to be incapable of rejoinder from an op- 
ponent.—Krapse’s “ Lectures on the Life of Jesus,” named at the head 
of this notice; they are written throughout with a polemic aim against 
Strauss, with a judicious appropriation of the best materials, which have 
been furnished by others.—* The Life of Jesus, scientifically treated,” 
by Jon. Kunn, 1838, part first; a work of the highest merit, exhibiting 
great originality, a lively Christian interest on the subject, and the 
fruits of extensive, critical study. —U:uiman’s “ Historical or Mythic ?” 
1838, relates to the same controversy, and is highly commended.—* The 
Life of Jesus,” by Hase, professor at Jena, first published 1839, before 
the appearance of Strauss’s book, and now again ina third edition 1840, 
although a mere compendium, is invaluable, as a manual of the litera- 
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ture relating to the subject. Its general stand-point is rationalistic, with 
an important advance, however, in the last edition, as compared with the 
first, towards orthodox views.—Besides these, and others which might 
be mentioned, Har.ess, professor at Erlangen, Tuch, at Bonn, Heng- 
stenberg, at Berlin, and Miiller, at Halle, names well known in this 
country, have taken part in these discussions, by the publication either 
of separate works, or of important articles in the leading critical journals. 
We cannot believe that views like those of Strauss are destined to at- 
tract much attention, still less to gain much currency here; but should 
it prove otherwise, we are happy to know, that the country which has 
produced the poison, can assist us, to such an extent, in applying the 
remedy. H. 


3. Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments, von Dr. Henrix N. Kiausen, 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie an der Universitiit zu Kopen- 
hagen, &c. Hermeneutics of the New Testament, by Dr. Henry N. 
Klausen, ordinary professor in the University at Copenhagen, trans- 
lated from the Danish into German by C. O. Scumint, Phiseldek. 


This work deserves an extended notice, instead of the mere an- 
nouncement, to which we must here confine ourselves. As a store- 
house for the history of exegetical theology, it stands unrivalled. More 
than two-thirds of the book, an octavo of 475 pages, are devoted to this 
subject, preserting it with a fulness and accuracy of research, exhibit- 
ed in no similar treatise within our knowledge. The author divides 
the historical portion of it into five sections; in the first of which he 
traces the history of New Testament interpretation, from the time of the 
apostles to the sixth century ; in the second, from the seventh century to the 

eformation ; in the third, from the beginning of the Reformation to the 
end of the sixteenth century ; in the fourth, from the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century ; and in the fifth, from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the present time. The characteris- 
tics of these several periods are sketched with a discriminating hand, 
illustrated, at the same time, by copious examples, which show the 
author’s perfect mastery of the subject, and point out the sources of in- 
formation for others, who may wish to institute an independent exami- 
nation for themselves. The sections on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment are peculiarly valuable ; the view which they present of its idioms 
and peculiarities, although concise, is given with uncommon distinct- 
ness an@ unity. We would by no means endorse for the correctness 
of the work in all respects. The parts of it, which relate to the science 
and principles of interpretation, are less satisfactory, and not so free, as 
could be wished, from a rationalistic bias. These occupy, however, but 
a subordinate place ; they are the historical portions which constitute its 
chief feature, and impart to it its character. H. 





4, Novum Testamentum, Grece et Latine. Carotus LacaMmannus, 
recensuit, &c. New Testament, in Greek and Latin, from the 
Recension of Charles Lachmann. VolI. Berlin. 1842. 


Weare happy to announce the publication of this work of Lachmann, 
which has been so long expected. It is to be regarded, in this depart- 
ment, as one of the first critical products of the age. It will be distin- 
guished, of course, from the edition of the New Testament, published by 
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the same author in 1837. In that edition, the object was, simply to present 
the text of the New Testament,as found in some of the oldest manuscripts, 
without reference to their critical value,as determined by other considera- 
tions, as well as that of antiquity ; so that, in adhering to this rule, he was 
led frequently to admit readings, which are acknowledged to be incorrect. 
Jn the work now published, on the contrary, the author has endeavored 
to settle the true reading of the New Testament text, in conformity 
with all the laws of criticism, applicable to the case. The Recension is 
not the result of so extended a comparison of manuscripts, as has been 
made by some others, who have labored in this department ; but, so far 
as carried, has been conducted, it is said, with the greatest fidelity ; and, 
as regards the use, which has been made of the early Christian fathers, 
—a source of illustration hitherto by no means exhausted,—the exami- 
nation is more complete, probably, than has been attempted in any case 
heretofore. The authorities consulted, notwithstanding their limited 
number, are of so important a character, and have been used with such 
care, as, in the opinion of competent judges, to supersede the necessity 
of a wider comparison, and to establish the text upon as sure a basis as 
can, in the nature of the case, be attained. The present volume contains 
the text of the gospels; the remainder will follow in time. H. 


5. Universalism examined, renounced and exposed ; in a series of lectures 
embracing the experience of the author during a ministry of twelve 
years, and the testimony of Universalist ministers to the dreadful 
moral tendency of their faith By Marraew Hate Sirs. Boston. 
Tappan & Dennet. 1842. pp. 396. 12mo. 


This book is a temperate discussion of the errors of the sect, with 
which the author formerly was identified. It is divided into seven lec- 
tures, embracing an account of the early history of Mr. S., and of the 
method of his conversion, together with a review and refutation of the 
arguments, by which the system of Universalism is commonly sustained. 
It is written in a clear and earnest style, and seems to be the produc- 
tion of a sane mind. The orderly manner in which the subject is treat- 
ed, part by part, and the facts brought to light from the penetralia of the 
sanctuary of error, at whose shrine the author so long ministered, are 
calculated to make the advocates of the system exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. The work is strictly controversial ; but the argument is presented 
in an eminently practical form. The writer may not have the learning 
or the acuteness, manifested in the work of the younger Edwards, the 
opponent of Chauncy ; but his position has given him the means of con- 
structing a refutation, far more apposite to the existing phases of the 
error,—far more pungent and biting, than any man, who had not offici- 
ated in the inner temple of the sect, could have invented. His appeal 
is to the personal confessions of his former brethren. His objections 
to Universalism are not merely arguments, based on the meaning of 
words, or on theological reasonings ; but facts, of which his experience of 
twelve years has put him in possession. Mr.S. informs us that the pres- 
ent form of Universalism can date no farther back than 1818; and that 
“not one doctrine that entered into the system, as taught by Mr. Mur- 
ray, enters into it now.” When Mr. M. came to this country, and estab- 
lished the first congregation of that sect at Gloucester, Mass., in 1770, 
he differed from the evangelical community in but one thing. “Were 
he now alive, he would have no more sympathy with Universalism, than 
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with atheism.” Thus we see the downward tendency of error. When 
men begin to “swerve from the truth, and to turn aside unto fables,” 
there is no stopping-place for them, until they reach the awful abyss of 
universal negation,—the miserable refuge of the lowest infidelity. The 
only safe rule for us is the scriptural one: “Thy word is a light to my 
feet, and a lamp unto my paths.” We hope the book may find its way 
among those who need its enlightening influences. For it cannot fail 
to do good. We wish men to understand that, if there be any virtue in 
the laws of hermeneutics, it is a solemn and alarming truth, that the 
doctrines of future rewards and punishments must stand or fall together; 
and, that he who expunges a hell from the word of God, by the very 
same act, also annihilates heaven. If there is not reserved for the 
wicked the eternal penalty of sin, the hope of the Christian is also 
vanity. If none are to be lost, none will be saved. Aidros is still 
ai@vos, whether the noun to which it belongs be xdheacus or Co}. 


6. Aliractions of Language, by Bensamin F. Taytor, A.M. With an 
Introduction by Asanet C. Kenprick, A. M., Professor in the Lite- 
rary and Theological Institution, Hamilton, N. Y. Hamilton. J. & D. 
Atwood. 1842. pp. 202. 12mo. 


This little book is introduced to the favorable regards of the public 
by the recommendations of several of the officers of the Hamilton In- 
stitution, and of other literary gentlemen. It is written in a light, airy 
style, and gives evidence of the author’s fine command of words, with 
which he sports, as children do with toys. He is a man of lively imagi- 
nation, to whom all nature speaks in intelligible, if not in articulate, 
language. He has evidently studied natural history with great enthu- 
siasm; and, from several of its departments has industriously collected 
facts, with which he has adorned, not to say filled, his interesting treatise. 
The title-page, which, by the way, is too much like a table of contents, 
gives a very good analysis of the book; “a popular view of natural lan- 
guage, in all its varied displays, in the animate and the inanimate world ; 
and as corresponding with instinct, intelligence and reason; a physio- 
logical description of the organs of voice; an account of the origin of 
artificial, spoken language; and a brief analysis of alphabetical sounds.” 
Under the first head, he describes the instruction which we may sup- 
pose to be administered by the various flowers; the violet, for example, 
suggesting humility ; the olive, peace ; the palm, victory ; the snow-drop, 
hope; the honeysuckle, affection. Then, day and night, the seasons, 
the stars, the comets, and God’s various works, all have a language, by 
which they instruct, and warn, and encourage those who give heed to 
their silent eloquence. This is, of course, in part fanciful. From the 
still language of inanimate nature, he proceeds to the language of brute 
animals; and endeavors to fix the limits between instinct, intelligence 
and reason. Many interesting facts, illustrating the power of instinct, 
serve to render this part of his work highly entertaining. Next to this 
comes the sign-language of the human organs,—the shades of feeling 
expressed by the countenance, the manual alphabet of the deaf and 
dumb, and an account of the organs of articulate or inarticulate speech. 
The third part, which treats of the language of reason, is to us the most 
interesting, inasmuch as it has more to do with the studies of the rheto- 
rician and the grammarian. The speculations of the author are marked 
by good sense; and, although he does not aspire, in these unassuming 
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notes, to the name of a learned critic or theorist, he presents elementary 
truths of high value. Without pretending to that which is new, he has 
given us an arrangement of facts, well calculated to interest and profit 
the reader. 


7. Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan: being recollections of a daugh- 
ter, by her mother. From the second Edinburgh edition. New York. 
Robert Carter. 1842. pp. 268. 12mo. 


It is not extravagant to say that we have read this book with un- 
mingled pleasure. It is eminently a biography of the heart. It is not 
indebted, for any portion of its interest, to awakening incident; and 
hence, to those who read only for the purpose of gratifying an idle 
curiosity, it will have no charm. It is a truly religious memoir, giving 
a beautiful and discriminating account of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
in the progressive sanctification of a human heart. The author had 
abundant materials, which she has used with fine taste. Maternal affec- 
tion and Christian judgment united to guide her pen, in the delineation 
of the character of her interesting subject. Almost every page is marked 
by exhibitions of parental fondness. But every page also testifies, that 
the picture drawn before us derives its attractiveness from the deep 
piety of the ascended Christian, rather than from any praise lavished 
by human love. We admire almost as much the resignation, the 
humility, the calm hope of the living mother, as the excellences of the 
departed child. The mother, in fact, writes her own memoir, except 
for the incidents which are needed to fill up the history of her personal 
experience. As an exhibition of character, we become acquainted, in 
the book, with the mother, as truly as with the daughter. Like the 
Scotch memoirs, generally, which have found their way to this country, 
the interest of the work holds us till the close; and we rise from the 
perusal with the feeling that we have enjoyed a very rich occasion of 
spiritual profit. 

Mrs. D. was the daughter of a devoted clergyman of the church of 
Scotland. At the early age of eleven or twelve years, she became 
hopefully pious, and was admitted as a communicant to the Lorw’s table. 
In July, 1836, she was married to the Rev. W. W. Duncan; and died 
in June, 1840, aged 25 years. Her journals and letters indicate a high 
degree of discrimination, and great faithfulness in watching over her 
own heart. If the Memoir were put into the hands of our young 
church-members, extensively, it would not fail to be productive of great 
good. Many are profited by such living examples of Christian charac- 
ter, much more than by precept or admonition. We wish for the book 
a wide circulation. 


8. Eloquence of Nature, and other Poems. By 8S. Drypen PuHE tps. 
Hartford. Gurdon Robins. 1842. pp. 168. 12mo. 


The circumstances which have brought this neat collection of verses 
before the public, are sufficient to disarm criticism. The poems are 
the early productions of a young man, still pursuing a career of literary 
training ; and the book before us is a praiseworthy effort to secure the 
pecuniary assistance, which is necessary for the successful prosecution 
of his purpose. It is gratifying to us, to have the opportunity, in any 
way, to encourage a student, actuated by so laudable a spirit. The aid 
which comes as @ fruit of personal exertion, has in it a double value— 
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its pecuniary worth, and its adaptation to secure strength of char- 
acter, and mental independence. He who has to struggle the most 
sternly against obstacles in his way, will, other things being equal, 
rise to the highest eminence, and sustain most honorably the sta- 
tions which he may be called to fill. A great end to be attained in 
education, is the calling forth of all the powers of the soul; it is to ex- 
alt man to the dignity of a true man; it is to develop in him abilities 
which will fit him for all the exigencies that are likely to arise in life. 
And the sort of aid which will best secure this result, though it may 
demand strenuous personal exertion, and be accompanied by painful 
anxieties, is the best for him who aspires to be great, and good, and 
useful. ‘The necessity, which may produce such a result, ought scarcely 
to be viewed as a misfortune. It is rather a part of the means of the 
most finished education. The poems in this collection, as might be 
expected, occasionally bear the marks of being early efforts. In a few 
instances occur words, or parts of lines, which seem to belong to prose, 
rather than to poetry. But such cases are not numerous. In general, 
the book exhibits the true spirit of a poet; the language is mostly 
choice, and the measure harmonious. The writer not only excels many 
who claim the name of poet, but affords fair promise of future greatness. 
A more extended course of education will give him a wider compass of 
words, and imagery, and topics,.and add to the richness of a style 
already good. Some of his pieces remind us of the productions of 
Bryant, and are fully worthy to stand with them, side by side. Many 
of the poems are of a religious character, and all are wholly unobjec- 
tionable in their moral tendency. 




























































































9, Songs and Ballads: translated from Uhland, Korner, Birger, and 
other German lyric poets. By Cuartes T. Brooks. Being Vol. 
XIV. of the Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by 
Georce Riptey. Boston. James Munroe & Co. pp.400. 12mo. 

















After the criticisms which we felt compelled, in a former article, to 
record, upon Vols. XII. and XIII. of the Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature, we are happy, in noticing this volume, to speak in a tone of 
approbation. Most of the pieces are translations by Mr. Brooks. A few 
were contributed by his friends. Many of them are very sweet and 
simple. They are close imitations of the German, and, at the same 
time, specimens of faultless harmony, and of choice English, We 
might quote several, whose beautiful truthfulness, and exact likeness to 
nature, render them extremely touching. Such is the piece, entitled 
“'The Serenade,” on page 29. The Germans, like true poets, have 
the faculty of discovering resemblances, with a quickness of vision truly 
astonishing; and of working up minute incidents, as the theme of the 
most charming melodies. This faculty, indeed, seems to be the pecu- 
liar gift, not of poets only, but of most of the nations of continental 
Europe. We find, in their books, events of so trivial a character, that 
an American, or an Englishman would never think of speaking of them, 
made the basis of a thrilling article. This attention to little occur- 
rences, of which they make such use, may be attributed to any one, of 
several causes; either a freshness of mind, an unsophisticated natural- 
ness, a perpetuity of youthful ardor, for which, even their old men are 
distinguished ; or, the habit of noticing a whatever takes place; or, the 
absence of great events and subjects of thought, leaving the mind at 
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liberty to dwell upon those which are of minor importance. It is 
pleasant to observe the high interest, with which a foreigner often 
relates affairs of very little consequence. The habit may, however, 
contribute to the advantage of true philosophy, whose office it is to col- 
lect facts, and make deductions from them. Persons who live under 
the governments of continental Europe, have less to concern them in 
the affairs of the administration, than the inhabitants, especially, of 
America. Here we are all lords. The government resides in every 
man’s bosom. ‘The liberty to discuss its weighty proceedings, and to 
regulate them, is our birthright as freemen; and every man feels so 
deeply his personal responsibility, that there is too much business 
for our co-ordinate sovereigns, to allow them to descend to things of 
little moment. The great question is, will ic be consistent with our 
dignity, to continue these, our servants, in office? But the ability to 
make much of little circumstances, is just what the poet needs. It is 
the token of that prolificness of mind, which is required, to enable him 
to find materials every where for his art. 

The poetry of men is a true expression of the character of their 
minds, and of their prevailing habits of thought. The topics upon 
which they dwell with most interest, they will draw out in numbers 
with the most spirit. This is finely illustrated in the volume before us. 
Wherever we know distinctly the character and history of any of 
the authors, we perceive that their songs are in harmony with them. 
Hence, the volume gives us specimens of the humorous, the cheerful, 
the patriotic, the martial, the domestic, and the religious, of various 
degrees of excellence, but none unworthy of a place in the collection. 
The specimens are from upwards of thirty different authors, printed 
with great accuracy and good taste. The book will serve as an accept- 
able gift to the lovers of poetry. We present a single extract, furnish- 
ing an example of the life and spirit of the religious portions of the 
book. It speaks in the language of the heart. The original is by 
Kosegarten. 


VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 


Through night to light !—And though to mortal eyes 
Creation’s face a pall of horror wear, 

Good cheer! good cheer! the gloom of midnight flies; 
Then shall a sunrise follow, mild and fair. 


. 
Through storm to calm!—And though his thunder-car 
The rumbling tempest drive through earth and sky, 
Good cheer! good cheer! The elemental war 
Tells that a blessed, healing hour is nigh. 


Through frost to spring !—And though the biting blast 
Of Eurus stiffen nature’s juicy veins, 

Good cheer! good cheer! When winter’s wrath is past, 
Soft murmuring spring breathes sweetly o’er the plains. 


Through strife to peace!—And though with bristling front, 
A thousand frightful deaths encompass thee, 

Good cheer! good cheer! Brave thou the battle’s brunt, 
For the peace march and song of victory. 


Through sweat to sleep!—And though the sultry noon, 
With heavy, drooping wing, oppress thee now, 

Good cheer! good cheer! The cool of evening soon 
Shall lull to sweet repose, thy weary brow. 


Through cross to crown!—And though thy spirit’s life 
Trials untold assail with giant strength, 

Good cheer! good cheer! Soon ends the bitter strife, 
And thou shalt reign in peace with Christ at length. 
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Through woe to joy !—And though at morn thou weep, 
And though the midnight find thee weeping still, 

Good cheer! good chee r! The shepherd loves his sheep; 
Resign thee to the watchful Father’s will. 


Through death to life!—And through this vale of tears, 
And through this thistle-field of life, ascend 

To the great supper in that world whose years 
Of bliss unfading, cloudless, know no end. 


10. Christ our Law. By Carouine Fry. New York: Robert Carter. 
1842. pp. 272. 12mo. 


The topics discussed in this book are the nature of law, Christ, in his 
sovereign love, in his incarnation and substitution, in ‘his justifying 
righteousness, our responsibility to him, his regenerating Spirit, saving 
faith, the obedience of faith, repentance unto life, his sanctifying grace, 
his holy ordinances, our union and communion with him. The book is 
written ina rich, fervid style, much superior to that of the author’s other 
works; and is, at the same time, doctrinal and practical. Its doctrinal 
views are generally sound; and its practical admonitions, instructions, and 
encouragements, appropriate and forcible. It manifests strong thought, 
a clear apprehension of relations and dependencies, and great familiarity 
with the articles of an evangelical creed. It breathes a deeply pious 
and earnest spirit; and on the whole, cannot be read without religious 
benefit. It is just such a sweet and judicious interweaving of instruc- 
tions pertaining to the creed and the life, as we need, to promote 
doctrinal knowledge and taste. We are sorry that so beautiful a book 
should be marred by any spot. But we are compelled to say, that, like 
all human productions, it has some imperfections. In the chapter on 
ordinances, a prominence, which we regret, is given to infant baptism, 
as an act of obedience, a divine ordinance, &c.; and the author attempts, 
very briefly, to defend it. The views of the author on the subject of 
baptism are more clear and scriptural, in some respects, than those of 
the English church, to which she belongs. Still she needs further 
illumination. She has written a good book; and we earnestly wish 
that in the next edition, the publisher, with or without the consent of the 
author, would expurgate it of the passages, to which we have alluded. 


11. The Mute Christian under the smarting rod. By Rev. Tuomas 
Brooxs, London, 1669. Second edition. Boston. Seth Goldsmith; 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1842. pp. 246. 12mo. 


Many of the writings of the age to which this book belongs are of 
sterling value. In order to be admired, they need only to be known. 
The works of Mr. Brooks are distinguished by the pure Saxon-English 
which appears in them, by terseness of style, numerous apt illustra- 
tions, and citations from the oldest writers, and a rare directness and 
force. He speaks “from the heart and to the heart.” The “ Mute 
Christian” is a precious manual for the afflicted, a token for mourners. 
It teaches the proper manner of bearing trial, and yields consolation in 
it. The London Religious Tract Society, by an edition of the book in 
1826, brought it into notice. In this reprint, the American editor has 
restored some of the illustrations of the author, which had been omitted 
or altered. The topic is a recommendation of the book. Such themes 
are now rarely treated in print. Inthe hurry of the age, few take pains, 
by so protracted and laborious effort, to “bind up the broken-hearted.” 
A better gift to Christians under affliction could not be devised. 
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12. T'he Common School Grammar. <A concise and comprehensive 
Manual of English Grammar: containing, in addition to the first 
principles and rules briefly stated and explained, a systematic order 
of parsing, a number of examples for drilling exercises, and a few in 
false syntax: particularly adapted to the use of common schools and 
academies. By Joun Goxtpspury, A. M., teacher of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. pp. 94. 12mo. 


A Sequel to the Common School Grammar; containing, in addition to 
other materials and illustrations, notes and critical remarks on the 
philosophy of the English language ; and explaining some of its most 
difficult idiomatic phrases. Designed for the use of the first class in 
common schools. By Joun Gotpssury, A. M., teacher of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. pp. 110. 12mo. Boston. James Mun- 
roe & Co. 1842. 


The titles of these two books are a faithful description of their con- 
tents. They fully come up to that which they promise. Murray’s 
Grammar is taken for the basis; but the author is, by no means, con- 
fined to any one master. He exhibits resources and talent of his own. 
No work on the subject has pleased us more. The first is wholly 
elementary. ‘The second introduces the advanced scholar to an ac- 
quaintance with some of the most interesting facts, relating to his native 
tongue. 

















13. 4 Discourse, delivered July 6, 1842, at the funeral of James Marsu, 
D. D., late professor in the University of Vermont. By Joun 
Wuee ter, D. D., President of the University. 


The first part of this discourse, founded on Luke 24: 16, states seve- 
ral reasons why we do not know and appreciate the great, during their 
life-time, agreeably to their merits; 1. Because we associate with them 
the imperfections of earth; 2. We are ourselves too much absorbed in 
worldly things; 3. Real greatness is seldom obtrusive in its pretensions. 
The Jarger part of the discourse is occupied with a biographical notice 
of Dr. Marsh, especially with reference to his philosophical opinions. 
Dr. M. has been extensively known as a devoted follower of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and the editor of some of his works, The discourse is beautifully 
written, and bears testimony to the high mental discipline and finished 
scholarship of the author. 















14. The Sovereignty of God, and the free agency of man. A sermon by 
Rev. Winu1am Butiein Jounson, D. D. 1842. pp. 27. 8vo. 


This sermon is a very clear and judicious exhibition of a difficult 
subject. It is founded on Acts 2: 22, 23. The method of the author 
is to prove, first, the absolute sovereignty of God; and, secondly, the 
freedom of man. He answers, in a satisfactory manner, under each 
head, the objections to these doctrines, and sets forth the duty of re- 
ceiving them, as separate revelations of truth, because they both rest 
on the basis of divine authority. If to reconcile them presents a diffi- 
culty to human intellects, still their harmony may be perfectly within the 
comprehension of higher intelligences. The style is well adapted to the 
nature of the discussion; andthe sermon every way worthy of its ven- 
erable and distinguished author. 
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15. The Baptist Memorial. Edited by Rurvus Bascock, D. D., and 
J, O. Cuouxes, A. M. Published monthly in New York. 


This periodical was commenced in January, 1842, and has already 
established for itself a high reputation. It furnishes a large amount of 
original matter, from some of the ablest writers among us. Several 
historical articles, of high worth, have appeared in its pages. The 
well-known ability of its editors, and their extensive acquaintance with 
the Baptist denomination, both in this country and in England, will 
secure for it, we doubt not, an increasing patronage. Its circulation 
need not interfere with that of any other journals. It fills a place in 
our circle of periodical literature, not otherwise occupied. We trust it 
will continue to exert a salutary and elevating influence on the commu- 
nity. The monthly numbers contain 32 pages each. 


16. The Young Maiden. By A.B. Muzzey. Third edition. Boston: 
William Crosby & Co. 1842. pp. 264. 16mo. 


This is an interesting and instructive book, addressed, as its title 
implies, to young ladies. It is written in a neat, easy style, and 
abounds in anecdote. ‘I'he author leaves no topic, pertaining to his 
subject, unnoticed. He’ gives a very minute statement of principles 
for the guidance of life, which, we believe, may be relied upon, as cor- 
rect and safe; and, so far as we have observed, nothing heterodox in 
morals or religion. The fact that the book has reached a third edition, 
within two years, is a testimony to its acknowledged merits. 


17. The Christian Citizen. By Rev. Jonn Harris, D. D. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1842. pp. 32. 16mo. 


This is another volume of the miniature series, which was noticed in 
our Review for June. It contains the substance of a discourse de- ° 
livered before the London Missionary Society. The author is too well 
known, to require from us any commendation. It is sufficient to say, 
that this little work is worthy of his former reputation. It is admirably 
adapted to stimulate Christians to the duty of exemplifying the spirit 
and principles of their religion, in efforts for the spiritual good of their 
fellow-men, and especially of their fellow-citizens. 


18. Sermon on the death of Rev. Witt1am Mortimer Doouittie. By 
N. N. Woop, pastor of the church at Lebanon Springs, N. Y. Troy. 
1842, pp. 16. 8vo. * 


The text of this discourse is Heb. 11: 4: “He, being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” The author, in a very practical and earnest manner, interprets 
the providence, by which Mr. D. was taken away, as speaking to the 
people of his late charge, to his brethren in the ministry, to the people 
of his native village, to his early associates, to the aged, and to the 
church, by which he was sent forth into the ministry ; and gives, at the 
close, a brief history of his deceased friend. It is a pleasing token of 
affection for the dead, and interest for the spiritual welfare of the 
living. 
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19. Sacred Song's, for Family and Social Worship: comprising the most 


approved Smritual Hymns, with chaste and popular tunes. Published 
by the American Tract Society. 1842. pp. 343. 12mo. 


“Tt is the design of this work to promote devotional singing in the 
closet, in the family, and in meetings for social worship. ‘The aim has 
been to furnish a selection of spiritual hymns, with a nice adaptation of 
chaste and popular tunes, of sufficient number and variety to meet 
existing wants. In preparing the volume, unwearied pains have been 
taken to combine the best talent and taste in sacred poetry and music; 
with the hope that this manual might occupy the same rank in its 
important department, as do the spiritual classics already issued by the 
Society, in that of practical divinity. As early as the Reformation, 
these were identified: ‘Next to theology,’ said Luther, ‘it is to music 
that I give the highest place and the greatest honor.’ 

“The hymns are of that standard, evangelical character, which has 
stamped with immortality the productions of Watts, Doddridge, New- 
ton, Cowper, Steele, and kindred poets. They have been selected 
from the whole range of sacred poetry, for their superior lyric and prac- 
tical excellence; and where various readings exist, those have been 
chosen with which it was supposed the churches were most familiar. 
The music has been adapted to the hymns, instead of subordinating the 
poetry to the music.” 

The preceding extracts, which form a part of the preface, we believe 
give substantially a correct account of the book. It contains one hun- 
dred and sixty-six tunes, and three hundred and twenty-nine hymns. 
The latter, with a few exceptions, are standard hymns, long known and 
loved. Sacred poetry and music are among the most efficient helps of 
devotion. The Tract Society have made a volume which, on the whole, 
deserves to be popular, and which, we doubt not, will become so. 


20. Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By M. Stuart, Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Allen, Morrill and 
Wardwell. 1842. pp. 146. 12mo. 


A Critical and Historical Interpretation of the Prophecies of Daniel. By 
Natuaniev 8S. Fotsom. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1842. pp. 
231. 12mo. 


The timely effort of Prof. Stuart to stay the current errors of the age, 
and to diffuse an understanding of the true principles of interpretation, 
deserves the gratitude and the serious attention of the community. 
The present period is one in which emphatically, we need a frequent 
recurrence to fixed and sound principles, The views contained in his 
book first appeared in some of the earliest numbers of the Biblical 
Repository. But they have since received important modifications and 
additions. ‘The views which Prof. Stuart designs to refute are the fol- 
lowing: 1. That there is, in many parts of the prophecies, an occult, 
mystical, undeveloped meaning, which renders those predictions occa- 
sionally pregnant with a double sense. 2. 'That some other prophecies 
have a meaning which is so concealed and obscure that it can never be 
discovered, until the events take place to which they refer. 3. That 
the leading designations of time in the book of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse, viz. “a time, times and a half,” “forty and two months,” or 1260 
days, comprise not the actual period literally named, but 1260 years. 
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The professor believes that this designation of time is to be taken in a 
purely literal sense, implying only days; while some others, such as 
1000 years, are to be understood of an indefinite, but long period. On 
each of the points proposed, he exhibits much learning and power, and 
great familiarity with the principles of hermeneutics. We may say of 
this work, as we said recently of a work by Prof. Bush, if any one can- 
not fully adopt his theory in every part, he cannot fail to be greatly 
profited by reading such a treatise. A second edition has been pub- 
lished, containing an examination of Rev. George Duffield’s recent 
Book on the Prophecies. 

Mr. Folsom’s work contains a very calm and temperate examination 
of those portions of the book of Daniel which involve the most difficulty. 
The theory may be gathered mainly from the following brief statement, 
contained in the preface: “The great and léading object of these 
prophecies seems to be to fix the era of the first advent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to teach that the kingdom of God would be set up at 
the close of a series of kingdoms, the last of which had been a great 
oppressor of the Jews. They were also to confirm and strengthen the 
godly in times of great trial, cheering them with promises of strength 
equal to their day, and a full participation in every blessing promised 
as the fruit of the reign of the Messiah.” It is an interesting feature 
of the present age, that public attention seems to be turned so much to 
the word of God. Many recent books have been either interpretations 
of the Scriptures, or helps to the interpretation of them. By such 
studies, light is elicited; the word of God honored; and religion ad- 
vanced. We hail every new work which advocates sound views, and 
attempts to exhibit to us the mind of the Spirit. 





Articte IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 

Prof. Ripley, of Newton Theological Institution, whose ‘* Notes on 
the Gospels ’’ have been so deservedly esteemed, is preparing a similar 
volume of Notes on the Acts.—Gould, Kendall & Lincoln will publish 
the next spring, a volume of translations from the German, pertaining 
to the study of the Greek and Latin, embracing biographical sketches, 
anecdotes of German philologists, etc., by Prof. Sears, Prof. Felton, 
and Prof. Edwards.—Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, of Andover, have 
in press a Journal of an eight years’ residence in Persia, by Rev. Justin 
Perkins, with an account of the American mission in that country.— 
Wiley & Putnam, New York, propose to publish, in January, 1843, the 
first of a series of numbers, to be entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra; or Tracts 
and Essays on various topics of Biblical Literature and Theology,’’ to 
be edited by Prof. Robinson. Should the enterprise be encouraged, it 
is proposed to issue the parts at intervals of three or four months. The 
essays will be chiefly origina]. The editor will have the aid of several of 
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the leading theological writers in this country, as well as some in foreign 
lands. Each part will forin an independent number, of about 175 pages. 
The price will be one dollar, payable on delivery. It will be sent by 
mail, if desired. 

LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Newton Theological Institution.—At the recent anniversary, Aug. 24, 
twelve young brethren received honorable dismission, having completed 
the regular course of studies. Sixteen have entered the junior class. 
The whole number now in the institution is thirty. Prof. Hackett has just 
returned from Germany, where he has spent the last year, and the 
Board of Instruction is now full. ; 

Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution.—At the late anni- 
versary, twenty-three graduates completed their career of theological 
study, thirteen in the full course, and ten in the shorter course. An 
additional officer, Mr. Raymond, was, at the same time, inaugurated as 
professor of rhetoric. Prof. Conant has returned from Germany, and 
resumed his duties. 

Brown University.—At the last commencement, the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts was conferred on 35 young men, graduates of the college. 
The new Freshman class numbers 41. Whole number of students, 167. 
Additional provision has been made for instruction in the modern lan- 
guages. Two hundred dollars have been appropriated by the corpo- 
ration, to be awarded in premiums to the most meritorious scholars, 
Three premiums, of the value of fifteen, ten and five dollars, are desig- 
nated for excellence in the studies preparatory for entrance. Three, 
each, to the three younger classes, and four to the senior class. The 
highest is of the value of twenty-five dollars. They are to be awarded 
for essays and dissertations on the rubjects embraced in the studies of 
the classes respectively, except three, which are to be given to those 
who have made the highest attainments in mathematical, mechanical 
and astronomical science. The names of the successful competitors 
are to be printed in the next annual catalogue, succeeding the award. 

Waterville College—Ten young gentlemen were admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the late commencement. The new Fresh- 
man class consists of thirteen. 

Granville Literary and Theological Institution.—The commencement 
was held Aug. 10. There were ten graduates. The number of students 
who have been connected with the institution the past year, is 180; viz., 
in the college course, thirty; partial course, fourteen; preparatory, sixty- 
six; English, sixty-nine. Of these, fifteen have also been connected 
with the theological department. The Board of Instruction embrace 
the president, and seven professors and other teachers. 


ENGLAND. 

A new Grammar of the German Language, by W. E. Jelf, has been 
published in London.—Also, Mouravieff’s History of the church of 
Russia, printed at St. Petersburg in 1838, and translated by R. W. 
Blackmore; a book which fills an important chasm in church history.— 
A History of Christian Missions, from the Reformation to the present 
time, by J. A. Huie, has also appeared.—Dr. Mott’s Travels in Europe 
and the East have been republished in London.—* Attica and Athens, 
with a map and plan,’’ translated from the German of K. O. Miiller, 
Grotefend, and others, by J. I. Lockhart, 8vo, is described as giving a 
very minute topographical account of Attica; and is, therefore, a work 
of great value to the traveller or the critical scholar.—A historical out- 
line of the book of Psalms, by the late J. Mason Good, M. D., has re- 
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cently been published; the design of which is to classify the Psalms, 
and to assign to each its authorship, and the circumstances under which 
it was composed. It has, however, the disadvantage of being a post- 
humous work, and the biblical critic would find in it much that is fan- 
ciful. It was designed as an introduction to a new version of the book 
of Psalms.—Among the curiosities of the age is a book published at 
Cheltenham, entitled, ‘*‘ Lectures on Ancient Israel and the Israelitish 
origin of the modern nations of Europe,’’ by J. Wilson. The author 
maintains that there is an etymological connection between the terms 
Saxon and Isaac, by which latter name, he says, the Israelites are 
called in the book of Amos; and that the present Englishmen are veri- 
table descendants of the father of the faithful.—A history of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society from 1792 to 1842, has appeared at London, 
from the pen of F. A. Cox, D. D., LL.D.—Also, Thoughts on the study 
of the gospels, being an introduction to several volumes of commentary 
on the gospels, by Isaac Williams, B. D.—A work of much interest for 
antiquarians is ‘* A complete edition of the works of the venerable Bede, 
by Dr. Giles, well known as the author of several publications of great 
labor and research. ‘The prospectus states that the original Latin is 
to be given, with a new English translation of the principal works. All 
the works and letters are to be collated with the manuscripts, and a 
biographical memoir is to be added.—The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge have commenced a complete Biographical Diction- 
ary, under the editorial care of Prof. Long. It will probably extend to 
thirty volumes.—Allan Cunningham, whose name is well known in this 
country, died October 29. 


GERMANY. 

In the place of the old Jena Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, of which 
Eichstadt was long the editor, a new one has been established the cur- 
rent year, edited by Prof. Hand. Thus far it exhibits great freshness 
and power. 

A thirteenth edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar has recently 
appeared. 

Just published at Berlin a Selection of Historical Pieces from Jewish 
writers, from the second century to the present time, the Hebrew 
punctuated text, German translation and notes, in one volume. 

Kiihner’s edition of Xenophon’s Commentarii de Socrate (Memora- 
bilia), contained in the eighth volume of the Bibliotheca Greca, is 
highly commended in a review written by Poppo, a competent judge. 
The explanatory notes in respect to language are represented as rich 
and valuable. 

Paulus (H. E. G.) promises an exegetical manual of the first ‘three 
gospels. 

W. Schlegel announces a series of Lectures on Ancient and Modern 
India. 

Dr. Neander, of Berlin, has commenced a new edition of his *‘ Gen- 
eral History of the Christian religion and Church.’’ The first volume 
is already published, and is dedicated to the celebrated philosopher, 
Schelling. 

The Commentaries of Olshausen have appeared as far as Thessalo- 
nians inclusive, with the exception of the epistle to the Philippians. 
The author, in his last sickness, requested his friend Prof. Tholuck, to 
complete the work, from this point; but he will not be able to fulfil 
the request. The preface of the last volume states, however, that 
some other arrangement has been made for this purpose, which will 
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secure the completion of the work, and give us an entire commentary 
on the New Testament, in the style and spirit of the volumes prepared 
by Olshausen himself. 

De Wette is proceeding still with his ‘‘ Exegetical Hand-book ”’ of 
the New Testament, which he has extended so far as to include, in the 
last volume, the second epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Hengstenberg has in press the first volume of a commentary on the 
Psalms. Two other volumes may be expected within a year. 

Dr. Petermann, of Berlin, is preparing an edition of the Peschito, or 
Syriac New Testament, with critical accompaniments. 

Dr. Lepsius, of the philosophical faculty in the Berlin university, so 
distinguished as an explorer of Egyptian antiquities, and who has an 
important work on this subject in preparation, has gone on a journey 
to Egypt, for the purpose of making further discoveries, where he will 
remain three years. In his undertaking, he is assisted with funds by 
the Prussian government. He is accompanied by an architect, two or 
three draughtsmen, well skilled in drawing Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
a modeller. Several English artists have availed themselves of this 
opportunity to visit Egypt. The expedition sailed from Southampton, 
Eng., October 1. 

Dr. Tuch, favorably known as the author of a commentary on Genesis, 
Joshua, &c., has been called from Halle to the university at Leipsic, as 
professor extraordinary of the oriental languages. 


Statistics of German Universities—The number of students in the 
Prussian Universities, during the summer semester just elapsed, was as 
follows: at Berlin, 1652; at Halle, 705; at Breslau, 639; at Bonn, 558; 
and at Konigsberg, 369; making a total of 3923. The only other uni- 
versity in Prussia, that at Griefswald, is much less in:portant, and is not 
reported in the document before us. The number at some of the other 
principal German universities, was, at Leipsig, 384; at Gottingen, 728; 
at Erlangen, 303; at Heidelberg, 572; at Tiibingen, 781; at Jena, 414; 
and at Giessen, 446. Among these, and, indeed, all the universities of 
Germany,that of Berlin, considered in the aggregate, occupies, no doubt, 
the first rank; although, in particular departments, there are men of 
as great merit at other places, as any who are to be found here. The 
whole number of lecturers and teachers at the Berlin university, is 146. 
Of these, 13 are in the department of theology, 17 in that of law, 40 in 
that of medicine, and 76 in that of philosophy; which, by an old scho- 
lastic use of the term, includes all who do not fall appropriately into any 
of the foregoing divisions. The number of German students, for several 
years past, as compared with that of former periods, exhibits a de- 
crease; which is owing partly to the fact, that the supply was formerly 
disproportionately large for the professional wants of the country, but is 
now adjusting itself more exactly to them; and partly to the fact, that it 
has become easier for young men to find their way into the more active 
and commercial paths of life. The practice of duelling, which was 
formerly so prevalent in many of the German universities, has not 
wholly ceased. At Giessen, during the last semester, two students lost 
their lives in this way. 


Institution of a Literary Order in Prussia.—The king of Prussia 
has recently instituted a new order of knighthood, denominated the 
Order of Peace. It is intended to be an extension, or branch of the 
celebrated order, pour le merite, established by Frederick the Great, 
which limited its honors to those who should distinguish themselves in 
the military service of their country. The object of the branch now 
added, on the contrary, is purely pacific in its character, being intended to 
encourage and reward those, who reflect honor on their country by their 
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talents and learning. The number of members who may be selected from 
Germany is limited to thirty, who are to be men who have already acquired 
an acknowledged reputation, either as men of literature and science, 
or as artists. Distinguished foreigners are also eligible, as honorary 
members; the number never to exceed that of those appointed from 
German countries, and it being also unnecessary, in case of death, to 
make up the deficiency. Theologians are, by statute, agreeably to the 
spirit of their profession, it is said, excluded from the honors of this 
literary knighthood. Among the Germans, whom the king (who has the 
right of appointing the first members) has distinguished in this way, are, 
in the department of science and letters, Boeck, Bopp, J.Grimm, Dieffen- 
bach, Ritter, Schénlein, professors of the university at Berlin, A. von 
Humboldt, von Savigny, von Schelling, A. W. von Schlegel, and Tieck; 
and, in the department of arts, von Cornelius, Rauch, and Meyerbeer, 
at Berlin. Among the foreign members, are, in the department of 
science and letters, Arago, Chateaubriand, Paris; Avellino, Naples; 
Robert Brown, Sir John Herschell, and Thomas Moore, England; and, 
in the department of arts, Daguerre, Fontaine, and List, Paris; and 
Rossini, Bologne. 

The university of Tiibingen has received, from the Directors of the 
English East-India Company, a present of seventy-five volumes, in va- 
rious departments of oriental literature. They are most of them in the 
Sanscrit text, printed at Calcutta, and some of them works of great 
extent and value. 

Prof. Krug, of Leipsic, died Jan. 12, 1842. He was born at Wittem- 
berg, 1770. He filled, for a term, the chair of the celebrated Kant, at 
Konigsberg, but in 1809, accepted a professorship at Leipsic, which he 
occupied, with the exception of a short interval of military service, till 
his death. His published works, besides a multitude of articles in dif- 
ferent periodicals, amount to 168,—150 in German, and 18 in Latin. 
His ‘‘ History of the Philosophy of the Ancients,’’ and ‘** General Lexi- 
con of the Philosophical Sciences; together with their Literature and 
History,’’ (1833-4) are his works which are best known to foreigners ; 
the latter, although not brought down to the present time, and, in 
other respects, not every thing which could be desired, is, perhaps, one 
of the best helps which the student can use, for becoming acquainted 
with the philosophical nomenclature of the Germans. 

By a private letter just received in this country, dated Oct. 26, 1842, 
we learn that Gesenius, the celebrated orientalist and lexicographer, 
is dead. His age was 56 years.—Kuinol, who is extensively known 
in this country by his commentary on the New Testament, died in Oc- 
tober, 1841. 


FRANCE. 


The Academy of Sciences at Paris, has awarded the Volnian philo- 
logical prize to Dr. Theodore Benfey, of Gottingen, for his Etymo- 
logical Greek Lexicon (Berlin, 1839-42). 


RUSSIA. 
The number of periodicals in Russia amounts, the present year, to 
139; and, as compared with 1841, shows an increase of 5. Of these, 
95 are printed in the Russian language, 8 in French, 22 in German, 4 
in English, 1 in Italian, 3 ia Bolish, and 3 in Livonian. 
Only 3 of these journals are of a decidedly scientific tendency. 
Among the works whose circulation is prohibited, is Brockhaus’ Con- 
versations’ Lexicon, the original of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.. 


Prof. Eiselen, of Halle, distinguished for his knowiedge of statistics, 
gave recently, in one of his lectures, the following, as the proportion 
which the newspapers of different countries bear to the population. In 
the Netherlands, one to every 40,000 people; in Prussia, one to 43,000; 
in England, one to 46,000; in France, one to 74,000; in Austria, one to 
376,000; and in the United States, one to 11,000. 

The Parisian press produced, in the year 1841, 6300 works, 1163 
engravings, 145 plans and maps, and 428 pieces of music. 

The College of the Propaganda at Rome contained, in May, 90 
pupils. Of these, 5 were Chinese, 10 Chaldeans, 6 Armenians, 4 Geor- 
gians, 5 Syrians, 5 Maronites, 4 Egyptians, 9 Greeks, 5 Albanians, 
3 Bulgarians, 1 Illyrian, 3 Wallachians, 4 Germans, 6 Dutchmen, 4 
Englishmen, 5 Scots, 5 Irishmen, 6 Americans. After a residence of 6 
months, the students are expected to pledge themselves, on oath, to 
the cause of foreign missions. The period of study is 10 years; but 
sometimes it is somewhat shortened. 

In Poland, M. de Uvaroff has given a new spirit and form to the 
public schools. In 1841, Poland contained 37 public schools of a 
superior character, 916 elementary, and 69 special or mechanical 
schools. There were, at the same time, 58 private schools of a superior 
class, only 5 of which were for boys, and 147 for the humbler classes. 
In 1840, there were, in Poland, 6 political papers, and 19 other periodi- 
cals. 

Within the last thirty years, periodical publication in Paris has 
increased, to a remarkable degree. From less than 50 journals in 
1812, there are now 493 ; including 35 daily, 45 weekly, 218 monthly, 
and others, appearing at various intervals. Fifteen are devoted to 
religion (6 protestant, 1 Israelite), 29 to law, 27 to medical subjects, 
14 to natural sciences, 22 to fashion, 4 to naval subjects, 10 to the 
drama, 4 to philosophy, 5 to moral subjects, 19 to politics, 28 to edu- 
cation, 37 to literature, 1 to freemasonry, 28 to advertisements, 18 to 
agriculture and horticulture, 10 to the book-trade, 4 to mathematics, 
4 to manufactures, 33 to trade, and 14 to music. 

Sismondi, the historian, died at his villa, near Geneva, June 25, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Under the influence of the literary spirit of the present day, a Scan- 
dinavian Society has been founded, for the furtherance of physical 
sciences. Its annual meetings are held in succession at Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Christiania and Gétheborg. Nearly 500 learned men 
were present at the last annual meeting, which was held at Stockholm, 
in July. A government steamer was placed at the disposal of the 
literati of Denmark, to convey them to the place. The exercises of 
the meeting are scientific papers, read by various members, and dis- 
cussions. 

The number of books in the Library of the University of Dublin, is 
92,643, and 1642 volumes of manuscripts. About 1900 volumes have 
been added to the collection within a year. 

In 1841, the original works published in Russia and Poland amounted 
to 717; translations, 54. Ten years ago, the translations were more 
than double the number of the original works. A decidedly intellectual 
advancement, therefore, has taken place. The foreign books imported, 
during the year, amounted to 540,000 volumes ; pictures, engravings, 
maps, and music, to 996,935. 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Otrver Briuines, Addison, Me., July 31, 
aged 74. 

Oris Briges, of Hampden, Me., Union Dis- 
trict, S. C., Oct. 1, aged 55 

Martin E. Coox, Hillsborough, 0. 

wen: % B. FURMAN, Darlington, Ss. C., 
ept. 17. 

SAMUEL Guover, (licentiate,) Norwich, 
Conn., Aug. 21, ‘aged 22. 

W. D. Goong, Va. 

Isaac Jones, West Jefferson, Madison Co., 
O., Sept. 21, aged 40. 

Joun Kerr, Danville, Va., Sept. 29. 

Taomas Norris, near Carthage, Tuscaloosa 
Co., Ala., Sept. 7, aged 62, 

Witiam TERRAR, Radnor, Delaware Co., 
O., Aug. 18, aged 53. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Loyat A ALrorp, oy ma ig Pa., Oct. 20. 
Ira M. ALLEN, New York, N. Y., Oct. 27. 
Joun G. CarTER, Emmaus, New Kent Co. 7 
Va., Aug. 25. 
Cyrus Case, Monmouth, Me., Oct. 26. 
Cuartes N, CHANDLER, Elba, Genesee Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 28. 
~~: Ww. CHAPMAN, Punxatawney, Pa., 
ct. 1 
CHARLES Cox, Manasquan, N. J., Aug. 10. 
S. E. Decker, Italy, N. Y., Oct. 2 
ANDREW Dunn, Winchendon, Mase, ‘Aug. 30. 
— J. Dye, Port Jefferson, Shelby Co., 


enka oy ho Bedford, N. H., Oct. 26. 
JouHn EDMINSTER, Birmingham, Hunting- 
don Co., Pa., Oct. 5. 

H. Essi0x, Newtown, Pa., Oct. 17. 

Ropert A. Fyre, Brookline, Mass., Aug. 25. 

ALBERT Guy, Coventry, Chenango Co., N. 
Y. Nov. 

J.C. Hanmer, Va. 

Mito,P. JEWwETT, Marion, Ala., June 26. 

Cuartes T. JOHNSON, Lebanen, Madison 
Co., N. Y., Aug. 18. 

CHARLES Kain, Jr. ., Pittsgrove, Salem Co., 
N. J., Sept. 12. 

Tuomas.E. Keety, Haverhill, Mass. , Sept. 
29. 

Mosss J.Ketity,Longmeadow, Mass.Sept.14. 

Joun MacomBer, Punxatawney, Pa.,Oct. 14. 

Davin P. Martort, Montrose, Pa. Sept. 18. 

Brice A. Martin, Va 

James T McLaventin, Lexington, Va., 
May. 

ree: Merriam, Grafton, Vt., Oct. 6. 

Isaac MERRILL, Waterborough, Me... Nov. 2. 

Joun J. Mutrx1,, Danville, Ky., Sept. 17. 

TIMoTHY Ppa, — Baltimore, Albany 
Co., N. Y., Sept. 20 

James A. Payns, Mountain Piain, Albe- 
marle Co.. Va., Oct. 31. 

Gerorce B. Peck, Clear Creek, Ky., Sept. 13. 

Rosert Raikes Raymonp, Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 12. 

Jacos Reet, Punxatawney, Pa., Oct. 14. 

Ezexret G. Ropinson, Norfolk, Va. Nov. 15, 

Rozert J. Rosrnson, Lower Alton, IIL, 
June 22. 

Matory Rock, Natural Bridge, Va., Oct. 

Epwarp Savace, Bristol, Conn., Sept. 28. 

L. Scorretp, Fort Adams, Wilkinson Co., 
Miss., Aug. 12. 

Jacos Ricnarpson Scort, Petersburg, Va., 
Sept. 26. 

HoMER SEARS, McMinsville, Tenn., Oct 


Lyman W. SEELEy, Mt. 
Aug. 4. 

Preasant W. Spear, Liberty, Montgomery 
Co., Ga., June 5. 

at SrocksripGE, New York, N.Y.,Oct. 
1 

James N. Syxes, North Reading, Mass., 
Aug. 25. 

P.S8. G. wane, Falmouth, Pendleton Co., 
Ky., Aug. 28. 

J. W. WEATHERBY, Erieville, N. Y. Sept. 7. 

a WEDGEWooD, Shapleigh, Me., Sept. 
8 


Vernon, Ky., 


Samvet Woop, McMinsville, Tenn., Oct. 

Perty Work, Lansing, Tompkins Co. ,N 
Y., Sept. 28, 

Witiam B. Waieurt, | Lindon, Mich. ,Sept.2€ 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Decatur, O., April. 
Forest Lake, Pa., May 4. 
Belprey, Washington Co., O., June. 
Perry, Allen Co.. O., July i. 
Lancaster, Ky., Jul 21, 
Whitewater, Wis. Ter., July 27. 
Effingham Co., Ind., July. 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y. Aug. 10. 
Houlton, Me., Aug. 13. 
Albany, N. ¥., 4th Chh., Aug. 17. 
Monmouth Centre, Me., Aug. 17. 
Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y., Aug. 23. 
West Mendon, Monroe Co., N.Y., Aug. 24 
Corning, Steuben Co., N. Y. , Aug. 25. 
Jamaica Plain. Mass., -% 29. 
North Bangor, Me. , Aug. 30 
Huntingdon, Pa., Aug. 30. 
Woodville, Hopkinton, Mass., Aug. 31. 
Addison, Steuben Co. , N.Y. , Sept. 5. 
Passyunk, Pa., Sept. 8. 
Wells, Hamilton Co., N. Y., Sept. 14. 
Old Warwick, R. 1. , Sept. 16, 
Berwick, Pa., Sept. 25. 
Braintree, ——— Sept. 29. 
Leroy, Pa. es Sept. 29. 
Shiloh chh., Philadelphia (colored), Sept. 30. 
Washington, D. C., 3rd church, Oct. 6, 
Verona, Oneida Co., N. Y., 2d chh. , Oct. II. 
Southbridge, Mass., ’ Central church, Oct. 12. 
Sparta, White Co. , Tenn., Oct. 16. 
Barnstable. Mass., ’ Oct. 27. 
Amoskeag, N. H., ’2d church. 
Aquinton, King William Co., Va. 
St. Louts, Mo., 3d church. 
Olivet, King and Queen Co., 


DEDICATIONS. 
North Kingston, R. L., 3d er ge Aug. |! 
Medford, Burlington Co., N. J., Aug. 25. 
Southwark, Philadelphia, Aug 28, 
Newton Falls, O., Sept. 1 
Medford, Mass., Sept. 14. 
Otsego, Muskingum Co., O., Sept. 17. 
Good Hope, Fayette Co., O., Oct. 1. 
Montville, Conn., Oct. 4. 
North Bay, Vienna, N. Y . Oct. 9. 
East Washington, N.H., Oct. 12. 
New Britain, Conn., Oct. 12. 
Nobleborough, Me., 2d church, Oct. 13. 
Clear Creek, N. Y., Oct. 19. 
Salem, Conn., Oct. 25. 
Barnstable, Mass., Oct. 27. 
Phenix, R.I.. Oct. 27. 
Gilmanton, N. H., 1st church, Nov. 3. 
Braintree, Mass., Nov. 9. 
Olivet, King and Queen Co., Va. 
Secaucus, N.J. 
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